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NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BRITISH AND FIIANCO.SIMNISH FLEETS. 


On the 19th of February, in the afternoon, Vice-admiral Sir 
Robert (/alder, in the Prince-of‘-Wules 98, was detaelied froiu 
the (Jhannel fleet to take the coininand of the blockadini;' 
squadron ofi'Ferrol,in the room of Jlear-adiniral the Honourable 
Alexander Cochrane, who with five sail of the line anrl a frigate, 
had quitted the station since the 21th of February for the \Vest 
Indies, in pursuit of the Rochefort squadron, also of five sail of 
the line, and of the proceedings, of which we shall hereafter 
give some jiccount. On the 1st of March, in the evening, the 
Prince-ol- Wales arrived off Cape Prior, and joined si.x sail of 
the line under the command of Captain the Honourable Arthur 
Kaye Legge,in the Repulse 74, the senior otHcer at the departure 
of Rear-admiral Cochrane. The Franco-Spariish fleet in Ferrol 
at this time amounted to 10 sai?of tlie line ready for sea, and 
two or three others fitting. Between the 22d of April and the 
31st of May Sir Robert, at no one time, had with him a greater 
force than nine sail of tlie line, and for days together not so 
many. 

On the l^th of July the vice-admiral was reinforced by five 
sail of the line under Rear-admiral Stirling in the Glory 98, from 
otf' Rochefort.* This made Sir Robert (/alder's force consist of 
the folloVing 15 sail of the line and smaller vessels : 

• See vol. iii., p. SOI. 
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Gun-ship 

f Princc-of-\Valcs 
Glory 


J Vic(*-iidni. (b*) Sir Hobort Caldor. 
■ J Captain William Cumin*;, 
j ]{(*ar-iulm. (b.) Charles Stirling. 
Captain Samuel Warren. 


SO 


74 


04 


1 Bfirfleiir 

99 

(jcnige Martin. 

L Windsor-Castlo . . . 


(,’Iiaries Jk)\ Irs. 

Maltii 


Kdwarrl Bullcr. 

f Tbuiidercr 

99 

William lietcliiruTC. 

1 Hero 

»> 

lion. Alan Hyde (uirdiier. 

Repulse 


l!ou. Artluir Kav(‘ Lcii"(‘. 

J Detiaiice 

M 

riiilip L 1. •' l(s liurluiiii. 

1 Ajax 

ft 

Vv'iniaiii Hrox, 

j Wairior 


Sanuu‘l lloofl Linzt \ 

1 I)rai;oii 


Jvlward (iiidillm. 

tTriimi[)b 

,, 

il(‘iir\ luiiian. 

^ Afiaiuemiioii 


.b)lm llancy. 

( Raivouabk* 


Jo.'-ias Rowb'V. 


//• 7 ^Y^/r.v, I]gyptiemi(\ Cajilain tlu' Uonoinalile Charles Clphiiistunej 
Pleniiiig, and Sirius, Captain Xv'illiam Pujv.se. 

Nile, Lieuteiuint John Pennell, and cu//u' Trisk, Lieutenant 
James NiLhulsnn. 


Witli this force llie vice-ndinivnl dirocird to proceed 30 
or 40 leagues to 'tiv.) westward of Cape Iiuisteire, mid there 
endeavour to iiitcrcepc the coiiibiiied licet from tlie West Indies, 
represented, upon the aulluaity of the Diamond-rock aceounl, 
to consist of only 16 sail of the line.* Thus had the blockade 
of two ports been raised, in which, at the time, w ere about as 
many ships of the line ready for sea, as, by all accounts, 
composed tlie fleet wdiieli the blockadins;^ scjiiadrons, when 
united, were ordered to intercept. The policy of this measure 
does not seem very clear. If tlie Ferrol scpiadron, did not, as 
the Ixochefort had done, take advaiitajj^e of tlie eireunistancc 
and sail out, it was merely because it had recciveil uo orders 
from Fi ance. • 

On the 19th Sir Robert received a copy of Lord Nelson’s 
despatch, of date the loth of June, addressed to the British 
commanding oIHcer off the Tagus, stating that the combined 
fleet, of what force not mentioned, had passed Antigua on the 
8th of June, and was probablv on its way to Europe. On the 
22d of July, in the forenoon, tliat same combined fleet, coni])Osed 
of 20 sail of tlie line, seven frigates, and two brigs, T besides the 
reciTptured galleon Matilda, made its appearance to windward;, 
in the inanru r we shall proceed to relate. 

On the morning of the 22d, in latitude 43° 34' north, and 
longitude 13' west, from Paris, the combined fleet, formed 
in three divisions, and having a light breeze from west-north- 
west, was sfSfering in a thick fog, east-south-east, a direct course 


* See vol. iii., p. 331, 


f Ibid., p. 340. 
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for Ferrol, when, at about 11 a.m., on a sudden clearing up of 
tlie \veather, the French leading ship, the Indomptable, disco- 
vered and signalled 10 sail in the north-north-east, approaching 
on the starboard tack. The frigates sent ahead to reconnoitre, 
presently augmented the number to 21 sail ; namely, 17 British 
ships, the lugger and cutter, and two Danish merchant brigs, 
one brought to by the Dragon, the otlier by the Egyptienne. 
In the mean time the Defiance, the British look-out ship, 
and which then lay about three leagues to windward of her 
fleet, 'discovered and signalled a strange fleet in the south-west. 

At noon, latitude 43° 54' nortli, longitude (from Greenwich) 
11° 38' west, Ferrol east-south- east distant 49, and Cape 
Finisterre south-east distant 39 leagues, the Prince-of- Wales 
made the signal to prepare for battle, and in a few minutes 
afterwards to form the order of sailing in two columns. This 
was followed by a signal to form the lino; and at 1 h. 15 in. 
r.M., to kee|3 in close order. At 2h. 15 m. p.m. the latter signal 
was repeated; and at 3 p.m. tlie Defiance having stood on 
until within less than two miles of the enemy, joined and took 
her station in the line, the ships of which, when in their places, 
ranked as follows: Hero, Ajax, Triumph, Jlarfloiir, Againemnon, 
AV’indsor-Oastlo, Defiance, Prince-of- Wales, Pejnilsc, Raison- 
able, Dragon (then under a pi^^s of sail to leeward, as soon as 
she should join), Glory, Wanior, Thunderer, Malta; most of 
the ships with their topgallantsails scl, and all, excejit the 
Dragon, with their courses up, standing, as before, on the star- 
board tack. 

At about the same time the ships of the combined fleet 
formed tlicmselves in line of battle, in the following order: 
Argonauta, Terrible, America, Espana, San-Kafa'el, Finne, 
Pluton, iMont-Blanc, Atlas, Berwick, j\^(*ptune, Bucentaurc, 
Formidable, Intrepidc, Scipion, Swiftsiirc, Indomptable, Aigle, 
Achille, Algesiras.'’*' At 3 h. 30 ni. p. m., after having hove to, 
some time, the coinbiiiod fleet filled, and under topsails, stood 
on upon the larboard tack, rather ofl’ the wind, in a close wcll- 
fonned line; one frigate ahead, another, the Sirene, who had 
just taken the galleon in towy astern, and the remaining five 
frigates, in a second line, to windwarcl of the centre and rear. 
The British fleet was at this time nearly abeam, and about seven 
miles distant; but, owing to the fog, neither fleet was .more 
than partially in sight of the other. 

Since 1 p. m. tlib lilgyptienne and Sirius, then a sliort distance 
to windward of the Defiance, had been ordered, by signal, to 
keep sight of the enemy. The frigates accordingly made sail to 
get nearer to the latter ; and the Sirius, tlie weatliernicst 
frigate, as she passed from van to rear of the combined fleet, 

* For the names of their several commanders see vol. iii., pp. 323, 327,' 
and 330. 
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made the signal of the exact number of line-of- battle ships and 
smaller vessels composing it. At 3 h. 20 m. p. m. Sir Robert 
made the signal to engage the enemy ; and at 3 h. 22 m., to tack 
together. At 3 h. 26 m. the same signal was repeated and an- 
nulled. At 3 h. 27 m. a signal was made for the starboard 
division to make all possible sail, and steer south-south-west. 

At 3 h. 30 m. the same signal was made to the Hero, who 
probably had commenced tacking in obedience to the signal at 
3 h. 22 m. At 3 h. 31 m. the signal was made to form the line of 
battle in open order ; at 3 h. 53 in., to altei course one point 
to starboard ; and at 4 h. 21 m., to tack in succession. 

The signal to tack in succession aj)pears to have been made by 
each commander-in-cl)ief about the same time ; but, in the foggy 
state of the weather, neither lleet saw the commencement of the 
other’s manoeuvre. The British tacked, to prevent their op- 
ponents escaping them on the opposite tack ; but the Franco- 
opaniards, who had hauled close to the wind on getting within 
about three miles of the British lleet, wore, in consequence of 
the Sirene, which had the galleon in tow, making signals, by 
guns fired in quick succession, that the rear was in danger of 
lx4ng cut off. 

This was occasioned by the bold approach of the Sirius, who, 
as soon as she had got sufhcienl^’ to windward to fetch into the 
wake of the combined line, had tucked, with the intention of 
attempting to carry, by boarding, the great object of tlie enemy’s 
solicitude. While making the necessary preparation to efiect his 
object, Captain Prowsc discovered, through the haze on his lee 
bow, the enemy’s van-ship, the Argonauta, approaching witli 
the wind nearly abeam. The Sirius licrsclfbeing now in jeopardy. 
Captain Prowsc abandoned his design upon the galleon, and 
bore up to pass to leeward of the Fraiico-Spanish line. With a 
forbearance highly honourable to Admiral Gravina, the Argo- 
nauta passed the British frigate without firing; and so did the 
Terrible and America. By the time, however, that the Sirius 
had got abreast of the Espana, wliich was at about 5 li. 15 m. 
P.M., the Hero, the British van-ship, then with royals set, hove 
in stays. Instantly the Spanish ships, all of whom had royals 
and courses set, hoisted their colours and commenced the action ; 
the Argonauta firing her larboard guns at the Hero, and the 
Espajia hers at the Sirius, which ship, in consequence, had two 
men killed and three wounded. 

At 4h. 30 m. p. m. the Prince-of-Wales had made the signal 
to engage the enemy’s centre ; at 4 h. 45 ni., to kefep in close 
order; and, at .5 h. 9 m., to engage the enemy as closely as 
possible. At iStb. 20 m. p. m., which was about five minutes 
after she had tacked, the Hero opened a fire from her starboard 
guns. The reason of the Hero’s having tacked without a signal 
^was, that her advanced station had enabled her to see, what the 
fog concealed from the ships in her wake, that the enemy had 
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come round on the starboard tack. Precisely as the Hero tacked 
to starboard, the Windsor-Castlc, the sixth British ship from tlie 
van (the majority of the sliips now with royals and courses set), 
tacked to port. We have chosen this moment for representinj^ 
in a diagram the position of the two fleets ; or rather, of the van 
and rear of the combined, and of the ten leading ships of the 
British fleet. 
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At 5 h. 45 m. p. m. the Ajax tacked astern of the Hero ; but, 
unfortunately for the success of Captain Gardner’s gallant ma- 
noeuvre, the Ajax put her helm up, and bore away to speak tlie 
admiral. On passing within hail of the Prince-of- Wales, Cap- 
tain Brown informed Sir Robert Caldcr of the change of position 
in the two vans. The Ajax tHeu wore, and fell into the line 
astern of the Glory ; thus making herself, instead of the second, 
the twelfth ship from the van. At 5 h. 50 ni. p. m., by which 
time the five ships in line between the Ajax and Princc-of- 
Wales had succe^vsivcly tacked, the latter, as she probably would 
have don», had the Ajax followed her gallant leader into the 
thick of the enemy’s fire, hoisting the signal to tack in succes- 
sion, ^cked also, and, in a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes, 
joined in the cannonade, now becoming general and furious. By 
6 p. M. all the ships in the British line, except the Dragon, 
which was still to leeward working up, had got round on the 
starboard tack, and the greater part had found opponents in the 
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opposite line ; but, what with the fog and the smoke, no ship 
could see inucli beyond her own length. 

Owing to the disorder to which this gave rise, some of the 
ships ill both fleets had several opponents upon them at once. 
On the British side, the Wind sor-Cas tie was a principal suflerer ; 
and the Ajax, Prince-of-Wales, Thunderer, and Malta, the last 
especially, participated in this unequal warfare. On the part of 
the combined fleet, the San-Rafacl, Firme, and Espana, having 
dropped to leeward, became greatly exposed to the fire of the 
British. Seeing the situation of the Finiu,, the latter^s second 
astern, the Pluton, gallantly bore up out of the line, and, for 
a while, covered the Spanish ship from the destructive effects of 
tlieir enemy’s lire ; but the Firme was too powcrliilly opposed to 
profit by tile aid aflbrdcd her, and the Pluton herself with diffi- 
culty regained her station. 

The critical situation of the Rspana induced Captain Cosmao- 
Kerj alien, a second time, to interpose liimsclf between one of his 
Spanish allies and the British line. In this instance, being 
assisted by the Mont-Blanc and Atlas, the Pluton succeeded, 
and the Espana was rescued. Amidst the derangement of the 
Franco-Spanish line, the Atlas suffered most severely, and, but 
for the support of her friends, among whom the Neptune was 
foremost, would certainly have been captured. 

Soon after 8 p. m. the Firme, with the loss of her main and 
mizen masts, and subsequently of all her masts, struck ; and 
the San-Rafaol, with the loss of her main topmast, and sub- 
sequently of all her masts also, did not hold out many minutes 
longer. At 8 h. 25 m., at which time the British shi})s were dis- 
united and scattered, the body of the combined fleet barely 
within gun-shot to windward, and the shades of night combining 
w'ith the fog and smoko to render objects still more indistinct, 
Sir Robert made the night pr.vate signal to discontinue the 
action. At about 9 r. m. the Windsor-Castle, W'itli Jier fore top- 
mast gone, passed close to windward of the Prince-of-Wales, 
and then bore up and was taken in tow by the Dragon ; who, 
with all her rflbrts, had not got up in time to take more than a 
very slight part in the action : indeed, it was nearly 8 p. m. when 
the Dragon fell into line ahead of the Barfleur, w ho herself had 
been unable to get very close to the enemy. The signal to dis- 
continue the action being seen but by f(‘vv ships, the general 
firing did not cease until 9 h. 30 ni. v. tm. The British ships soon 
afterwards brought too upon the starboard tack, with their heads 
about south-west by west, and lay by for the night, repairing 
their damages, in order to be ready to renew the contest on the 
morrow. ^ 

The loss, ingress, sustained by the British fleet, amounted 
to 39 officei-s and men killed and 159 wounded ; and, as Sir 
Jlobert Calder, in his official return, has, contrary to what is 
customary, omitted to specify the names or qualities of the 
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officers killed and wounded, we are constrained to do the 
same. One ship, the Warrior, escaped with entire impunity; 
and the Hero, Agamemnon, Repulse, Ruisonable, Glory, and 
Dragon, lost between them but three men killed and 14 wounded; 
nor were the Dragon’s four men wounded by the enemy’s shot^ 
but by an accidental explosion. No ship had a mast shot away 
but the Windsor-Castle and Agamemnon, nor a yard except the 
Ajax.* The loss on board the two prizes was stated to consist of 
about ()00 in killed and wounded ; but a careful comparison of 
the number of wounded and unwounded prisoners, with the 
number of men deposed to have been on board each ship at the 
commencement of the action, has reduced the number con- 
siderably. In tliis amended state, the gross loss sustained by 
the combined Hect amounts to 476 officers and men killed and 
wounded.f With respect to damages, the French and Spanish 
ships did not exhibit many marks in their masts and rigging; 
but some of them, undoubtedly, were much hit in the hull. One 
ship, we believe the Atlas, had the head of her bowsprit shot 
away; another, her fore yard and fore topgallantmast; and a 
third, a topsailyard. Had a court-martial on the French, as was 
the case with the British, commander-in-chief, called for a specific 
statement of each ship’s damage, every wounded topgallantmast 
and spritsail-yard, every cut rope and shot-graze, would have 
been formally set fortli ; and then, and then only, would a fair 
opportunity liave been afforded, of comparing the relative damage 
on board the two fleets. 

It was extremely natural for the French writers to make the 
most of the minute statement of damages published along with 
the proceedings of the court-martial which sat upon Sir Robert 
Calder; but they evinced very little candour, when they con- 
fronted the whole loss on the British side with a part only of 
the loss on their side, and then drew from it the inference that 
their fleet had suflered the least in the action. To have acted 
impartially, they should liave struck out of the British returns 
the two ships that had sustained the heaviest loss, as a set-off 
against the two prizes, whose united loss, although the French 
were unable to enumerate it, they knew amounted to much more 
than that of any other two, or any four ships in the combined 
fleet. This would have made the numbers stand thus : British 
loss in killed and wounded, except of Windsor-Castle and 
Malta, 108 ; FVanco-Spanish loss in killed and wounded, except 
of Saii-Rafael and Firme, 171. But, if we add the loss of the 
two omitted ships on each side, as given (with respect to the 
Spanish ships lor the first time) in the preceding page, the 
relative quantum of loss will be more than two to one in favour 
of the firitish. 

Daybreak on the 23d found the two fleets about 17 miles 


* See Appendix, No. i. 


+ See Appendix, No. 2. 
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apart, reckoning from their respective centres; but, owing to the 
hazy state of the morning, neitlier fleet had of the other more 
than a partial view. The ships of each were lying to, or making 
very little way, with the wind as on tlie preceding day, a 
moderate breeze from north-west by west. The British fleet 
had just come to the wind on the larboard tack, but the 
combined fleet still remained on the starboard. The British 
advanced squadron, consisting of the Barfleur, Hero, Triumph, 
and Agamemnon, lay about five miles to windward of the 
main body ; and, at the distance of about six miles to wind- 
ward of the former, lay M. Villeneuve’s advanced squadron, 
consisting also of four sail of the line, besides a few frigates- 
To windward of these again, at the distance of other five or six 
miles, lay the body of the Franco-Spanish fleet. To leeward of 
the British main body, about five miles, lay the crippled Windsor- 
Castle, ^vitli the Dragon approacliiug to take her in tow ; and 
still further to leeward, at about unequal distance, lay tlie Malta, 
Thunderer, two frigates, and prizes, all of whom were out of 
sight of the admiral. 

At 6 h. 30 m. a. m. the Prince- of- Wales, and the ships with 
her, filled their main topsails ; and at S a. m. the van-division, 
by signal, bore up to close the former, which had then wore, 
and, under their topsails were running to leeward, to join the 
prizes and the ships with them. At 9 a. m,, having concentrated 
his fleet, the British admiral hauled up on the larboard tack, 
and steered about north-east; keeping between the Franco- 
Spanish fleet and his •three disabled ships. Of these the 
Windsor-Castle was in tow by the Dragon, tlie Firme, by the 
Sirius, and the San-Rafa'cl, at present by the Egyptieunc, who 
had recently taken charge of her from the Malta. 

No sooner liad the weathermost British ship bore up to join 
the prizes, than, imagining that the former, although under top- 
sails only, were flying in disordc**, “ fiiyant cji dcsorclre,*’ the 
French admiral went with his staff on board the Ilortense 
frigate, and calling to him all the other frigates, except the 
Didon, which latter had been sent ahead to reconnoitre, ordered 
them to inform his captains, that he meant to bring on a decisive 
action, and that they were to lay their ships as close as possible 
alongside of the enemy.* While the five frigates were hailing 
the line-of-battle ships successively, to acquaint them, “au porte- 
voix,’' with their chieFs intention, the Didon, confiding in her 
superior sailing, liad approached very near tp the British fleet ; 
so near, that the Triumph, at 11 a. m., for the wanttof a frigate 
to perform the office, tacked and chased her away. 

Towards noon the wind veered more to the northward and got 
very light, antf»n heavy swell came on from the same* quarter. 
At a few minutes past noon the combined fleet, formed in order 
of battle,- bore up towards the British fleet, then about four 
• Victoires et Conquetes, tome xvi., p. 142. 
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leagues off in the east-south-east ; but, owing to the distance, 
and to the extreme lightness of the breeze, it was not until 3 h. 
10 m. p. M. that the advance of the French and Spaniards was 
noticed by the British. Immediately the ships of the latter 
hoisted their colours, and hauled closer to the wind, awaiting the 
expected attack. At 4 P. m., however, the ships of the com- 
bined fleet, with colours also hoisted, and then distant about 
three leagues from their opponents, hauled to the wind on the 
same tack as the British ships ; tlius evidently declining, for the 
present, a renewal of the engagement. For a fact so important, 
and so utterly at variance with the statement at first given out 
by the French, some authority may be requisite. “ A midi, 
toute la flotte prit chasse sur I’ennemi, qu'on estimait a trois 
lieues ct deinic : le vent etait faible. A quatre heures, on n’avait 
encore gagne qu’une lieue h Tescadre anglaise ; il n’y avait par 
consequent pas d’espoir de Tatteindrc avant la iiuit, mais on 
pouvait au moins I’approcher davantage ; cependant Villeneuve 
lit signal a la flotte de serrer le vent, son intention ctant de 
n’attaquer I’enncmi que le leiidemain ; cc signal etonna autant 
qu’il afiligea les olFiciers ct les marins ; on previt dcs lors qu^on 
ne parviendrait plus a joindre Fenncmi.*’* 

The British admiral resumed his course to the nortli-east, but 
was soon driven from it by a change of wind; which, com- 
mencing about midnight at north, became, by 8 a. m. on the 
24th, north-north-cast, and occasionally north-west, but it was 
very moderate, amounting almost to a calm. This brought the 
coiiibined fleet nearly astern of the British fleet ; which was 
now to windward, and might, in all probability, have renewed 
the action. No attcm])t of the kind was made. Sir Bober t, for 
leasons that will appear presently, continued with his prizes, 
under easy s.«,il, Avorking towards a '^itisli port, steering about 
soutli-east by ea^t. The combined fleet had steered the same 
course as the British fleet until S a. m. : the ships then edged 
away and steered south-east by south. At 4 p. m. one ship 
only of the Franco-Spanish fleet was in sight of the British 
fleet, and by G i*. m. the two fleets had whojly disappeared from 
each other. 

In examining the merits of the affair between Sir Robert 
Calder and M. Villeneuve, we shall take each day's proceeding 
by* itself. The battle Avas fought as has already been shown, 
between 14, or, gratuitously adding the Dragon (for she was not 
engaged till at the very close), 15 British, and 20 French and 
Spanish sail of the line. Cases have occurred, Avhere the French 
have enumerated frigates as a part of the force opposed to them. 
Here, be it observed, there were seven on one side, and two only 
on the other : those seven frigates had also been ordered, as will 
hereafter be made manifest, to take a part in the action, and one 

♦ Victoires et Conquutes, tome xvi., p. 143. 
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frigate did, for a short time, with other ships, engage the Wind- 
sor-Castie. If, between the four 80-gun ships in the combined 
fleet, and the four 9S-gun ships in the British, any allowance is 
expected for the nominal (for it is not real*) superiority of the 
latter, let four of the five surplusage frigates be added to the 
former; which will bo leaving three opposed to the British two, 
because one of the latter, the Egyptieiine, mounted 24-pounders 
on her main deck. When also it is considered, that, from the 
weight of metal, and number of men she carries, a French 74 is 
of greater force than a British 74, no objection, on the part of 
the French or Spaniards, can be urged against an estimate 
which, grounded on the numerical line-ol-battle strength on each 
fiide, fixes the ratio of force in their favour as four is "to three. 

With, then, the inferiority of one fourth in point of force, the 
British succeeded in capturing two ships out of the adverse line. 
If these were slow sailers and bad workers, how many, slow 
sailers and bad workers did the British fleet contain ? If the 
density of the fog obstructed the French and Spaniards in their 
manoeuvres, what clfect must it have had upon the British, to 
whom, in spite of all that had been urged to the contrary, so 
many signals were made and so few seen or understood ; and 
who actually performed the evolution, which brought on the 
close action, without a signal at all ? The tacking of the Hero, 
for instance. Certainly, too, the fog, combined with the smoke, 
incommoded the British, who were to leeward, more than the 
French and Spaniards, who were to windward. A victory, 
therefore, it was that Sir Robert Calder had gained, but not a 
^Mecisivc,’’ nor a ‘‘ brilliant victory. To have made the action 
decisive, one way or the other, was exclusively in the power of 
M. Villeneuve ; but he kept his wind, and the firing ceased, 
owing principally, if not wliolly, to his having hauled out of gun- 
shot. 

It may throw some light upon the proceedings of M. Ville- 
neuve, both in this action and generally since he last quitted 
Toulon, if we transcribe a portion of the instructions which, on 
the eve of his departure, he addressed to the captains of his 
fleet. do not,’^ he says, “intend to go in search of the 
enemy: I would even avoid him order to get to my destina- 
tion; but, should w'C meet him, let there be no discreditable 
evolution : it would dishearten our men and ensure our defeat. 
If the enemy be to leeward of u.s, having the power to adopt 
what evolution we please, we will form our order of battle, and 
bear down upon him in line abreast ; each ship to close with her 
natuiul opponent in the enemy’s line, and to board him should a 
favourable opportunity present itself.” — “ Every captain, who is 
not closely enga^lfl, is not in his station: and a signal to rccal 
him to his duty will be a stain upon his character. The frigates 


* See vol. ii., p. 185. 
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must equally take part in the action:* no signals to that effect 
will be necessary ; tliey must proceed to the point where their 
co-operation may be most advantageous, whether to hasten the 
surrender of an enemy’s ship, or to cover a French ship too 
closely pressed, and to take her in tow or otherwise assist her/’f 
No shyness betrays itself here; an additional proof that, in his 
apparent disinclination to close with an inferior force, Vicc- 
auiniral Villcneuve was acting a compulsory part. 

On the 23d of July the parties, in point of relative force, stood 
nearly the same. The combined fleet had been reduced from 
20 to 18 ships, and the British from 15 to 14. But the one had 
its seven frigates ready to act upon any service ; while the other 
had its two frigates employed in towing the prizes of the pre- 
ceding' day; and which prizes, in the attention they otherwise 
claimed, impeded the British fleet in its progress, and prevented 
it from attempting any manoeuvre whereby an advantage might 
be gained. Considering the little value of the vessels, the San- 
Rafacl, a ship of 34, and the Firme, a ship of 51 years old, and 
both battered to pieces, their destruction would have been not 
only a justifiable measure, but, under circumstances, the most 
eligible that could have been devised. 

With respect to the power of commencing the action, a con- 
tinuance of the same wind kept it where it had been on the day 
previous; yet, with the exception of an hour’s demonstration, or 
show-off, as it may be termed, tlie party possessing that power 
declined to use it. On the 24th a change of wind, to nearly an 
opposis.e point of the compass, produced a corresponding change 
in the j>osition of the two fleets ; but still they did not approach 
nearer each other. The truth is, that since the close of the first 
day^s proceedings, Sir Robert Calder, unless some unlooked-for 
advantage should offer itself, did not intend to be a second time 
the assailant : he would neither attack nor retreat ; nor would 
he deviate one point from the course necessary to convoy his 
crippled ship and his two W'orthlcss ])rizes beyond the reach of 
danger. Each fleet, therefore on the afternoon of the 24th, 
pursued its route, as if the other were not present, or that no 
hostility existed between them. • 

“ Notre intention cst que vous fassiez votre jonction cn evitant 
le combat,” says Napoleon, in his instructions to M. Villeneuve ; 
and, in another place, “ Si vous prenez le parti dc faire votre 
reunion avec Tcscadre de Brest, vous clevcz tenter de Je faire 
sans combat.” Buonaparte, also, when writing to M. Deeres, 
asks, “ A “quoi abontissait line bataille?” and immediately 
answers the questions himself, — rien.”| If one admiral, 

• 

^ See p. 10. 

+ For the oriirinal of this curious production, see Appendix, No. 3. 

J Precis dcs Evenemeiis, tome xi., pp. 248, 252, and 27C. 
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therefore, had the misfortune to act under orders that forbade 
him to fight unless with such odds in his favour as would ensure 
success, the other was also controlled, in some degree, by extra- 
neous circumstances ; sufficient, if not to excuse him for declining 
to assail an equal force, to justify him in acting a peculiarly 
cautious part, when himself assailed by a force decidedly superior. 
Sir Robert Calder knew tliat the very ships composing liis fleet 
had been abstracted from watching as many enemy’s ships, as 
had composed the combined fleet on his first meeting it : he 
himself, with 10, had been ordered from ott a port in which lay 
15, waiting, as lie had every reason to believe, solely for his 
departure, to slip out and join M. Villeneuvc. Rear-admiral 
Stirling, also, with five ships, had been called from off another 
port, out of which he knew, and informed Sir Robert, that five 
French ships had been seen getting under way, just as the 
blockading squadron was disappearing from the coast and 
which five ships, since known to have sailed on the Ifltli, were 
endeavouring to effect their junction, cither with M. Villencuve 
at sea, or with Rear-ad mii*al Gourdon at Ferrol. So w^ell 
grounded were Sir Robert Calder‘‘s apprehensions on this head, 
that, on the 23d of July, Rear-admiral Allemand, with his 
squadron, was on the very spot on which the battle of the 

E receding day had been fought. Moreover, Sir Robert had 
een ordered by the admiralty, and by the commanders-in-chief 
of the Channel and of the Mediterranean fleets, to be on his 
guard in case of a junction between the fleet of M. Villeneuvc 
and the squadron from Ferrol : whose united force would have 
been at least 35, and, if the Rochefort squadron had joined, 40 
sail of the line. 

Matters would have passed off, and Sir Robert Calder’s 
success, in liaving, with a fleet of 15 sail of the line, ca])tnrcd 
two out of an eneiny^s fleet of 20 sail of llie line, been taken as 
an earnest of how much more would have been effected, had the 
parties met on fairer terms. But the accounts on shore marred 
all. The British admiralty suppressed an important paragraph 
in Sir Robert’s letter to Admiral Cornwallis ; taking care that 
the published extract (to confirm the delusion, stated to be a 
copy” of the official letter) shoald end where hopes were held 
out of a renewal of the engagement; thus: They are now in 
sight to windward ; and, when 1 have secured the captured ships 
and put the squadron to rights, I shall endeavour to avail myself 
of aqy opportunity that may offer to give yott a further account 
of these combined squadrons.” The suppressed paragraph was 
this : At the same time it will behove me to be on my guard 
against the coi^l^i[ned squadrons in Ferrol, as I am led to believe 

# See Minutes of the coiTw-martial uj[^on Sir Robert Calder, Rear-admiral 
Stirling's evidence. 
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they have sent off one or two of their crippled ships last night 
for that port therefore, possibly I may find it necessary to 
make a junction with you immediately off Ushant, with tlie 
whole squadron." The admiralty, it is true, may have acted 
thus upon the oial information of the officer bearing the 
despatches; and which, in everv version of it, conveys an abso- 
lute intention on the part of Sir Robert Caldcr to renew the 
action. Several of the British captains also understood that to 
be the nature of the message delivered to tliein by Lieutenant 
Nicholson, just as he was quitting the fleet for England. 

The French official accounts, really dictated the French 
emperor, but purporting to be the statement of the French com- 
mander-in-chief, claimed the victory as theirs, and boasted that 
tlie combined fleet had repeatedly chased the British fleet, and 
at length compelled it to fly. These accounts, translated into 
English, and published in all the newspapers of the country, 
rivetted the effect produced by the admiralty bulletin, and spread 
far and wide that spirit of discontent, which finally compelled 
Sir Robert Caldcr to demand a court-martial upon his conduct. 
That court-martial, which sat on board the Prince-of-Wales, in 
Portsmouth harbour, from the 23d to the 26th of December, 

severely reprimanded" the British admiral, for not having done 
his utmost to renew the engagement on the 23d and 24th of 
July; but the sentence admitted, that his conduct had not been 
actuated either by cowardice or disaffection. The preceding 
details, now for the first time so fully given to the public, will 
enable even a landman to form some opinion of the justice of the 
sentence pronounced upon Sir Robert Caldcr. 

The following remarks of an eminent French writer will show 
what he thought, as well of that sentence as of the “ victory" 
which M. Villcncuve, by liis master’s arts, had been made to 
say that he had gained over the British. Admiral Calder," 
says M. Dupin, with an inferior force, meets the Franco-Spa- 
nish fleet; in the chase of it, he brings on a partial engagement, 
and captures two ships. He is tried and reprimanded, because 
it is believed that, had he renewed the action, he would have 
obtained a more decisive victory. What would they have done 
with Caldcr, in England, if he hacl commanded the superior fleet, 
and had lost two ships, in avoiding an engagement which pre- 
sented so favourable a chance to skill and valour ? What would 
they have done with the captains ?"t 

We stated, a page or two back, that the French official ac- 
counts of the meeting between M. Villeneuve and Sir Robert 
Calder were dictated by the French emperor. As this is a very 
serious ^ charge, we shall endeavour to substantiate it. The 

♦ This may have arisen from tlie Defiance’s signal of the preceding day at 
noon having been for ‘22 “ sail of the lino,” when on the morning of the 23d, 
18 only were counted. 

f For the original, see Appendix, No. 4. 
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Moniteur published two letters, as from Admiral Villeneuve, 
giving an account of the action; one dated July 27, in the paper 
of August 1 1 ; the other dated July 29, in the paper of August 14. 
Both letters, of course, make a good story ; and both commend 
(the last, in set terms) the noble behaviour of Admiral Gravina 
and the Spanish ships. And yet a letter from Napoleon to his 
minister of marine, dated on the 13th of August, contains these 
sentences : JDe quoi done sc plaint Villeiieiivc de la part des 

Espagnols? Ils se sont battus conune des lions.^’* Hence, the 
commendations in the published letters were Aiot the sentiments 
of the nominil writer; nor, by a fair inference, could any of the 
mistatements in those letters be laid to the charge of 
neuve. But the Moniteur of August 13 contained, with a trans- 
lation of Sir Robert Calder’s letter, very copious remarks upon 
every part of it. And Napoleon, in liis letter to M. Deeres of 
August 11, after observing upon the statements in the British 
official account, proceeds thus: L’arrivee dc Villeneuve li la 
Corogne fera tomber ces gasconnades, et, aux yeux dc TEurope, 
nous donnera Pair dc la victoire: ccla est beaucoup. Faites 
sur-le-champ unc rdatioUy et cnvoijez^la a M, Maret: void 
comme je la All that follows M. Ic Comte Dumas 

has left blank. Enough, however, remains to show who penned 
the remarks in the Moniteur; and yet these very remarks, with- 
out, apparently, their real origin being suspected, were translated 
into most of the London journals. 

On the 31st of July, after living been escorted by the fleet 
beyond the probable reach of the Kochelbrt squadron, the two 
prizes anchored in Plymouth Sound. The San- Rafael was 
built at Havana ill the year 1771, measured 2130 tons English, 
and mounted on her first and second decks the same nominal 
force as the French 80, No. 3, in the small table at p. o4 of 
the first volume, upon her quartc rdcck and forecastle 10 long 
8-pounders (two of them brass) and 10 carroruides, 36-pounders, 
and upon her poop six 24-pounder carronades, total 88 guns ; 
with a complement, on the morning of the action, of 800 men 
and boys, and 104 soldier-passengers. The Firme was built at 
Cadiz in the year 1754, and measured 1805 tons. Neither the 
San-Rafael nor the Firme, as a*proof how little their destruction 
would have been felt, was ever employed in the British service 
except as a prison-ship. 

When, at 8 p. m. on the 2Gth, he had seen his prizes to the 
prescribed latitude. Sir Robert Calder, with hi^ 14 sail of the line, 
wore and stood back to the rendezvous off Cape Finisterre, in 
the expectation of there being joined by the fleet under Lord 
Nelson. On the 27tb, at a little before noon, the wind changed 
to the north-wcst,ltnd the vice-admiral shortly afterwards‘reached 
tlie rendezvous. Not finding Lord Nelson there, Sir Robert, 
with the wiiid at west, steered for Ferrol ; and, arriving off that 

♦ Precis des Evcricmens, tome xii., p. 251. f Ibid., p, 248. 
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port on the 29th, sent in the Dragon to reconnoitre. On a re- 
port from the latter, that the combined fleet had not entered 
Ferrol, Sir Robert concluded that M. Villeneuve had proceeded 
to the southward, and he resumed the blockade of the port. 

On the 31st, the vice-admiral sent the Malta to England to 
get refitted. Taking due advantage of this circumstance, one of 
the tVench writers gravely asserts, that almost every ship of Ad- 
miral Calder'^s fleet was obliged to return to an English port to 
get repaired;* and Napoleon, as soon as lie learnt that the 
Windsor-Castle and Malta had been ordered home, directed his 
minister of marine, in his letter of condolence to'^the Prince of 
Peactf on the loss of the San-Rafatil and Firrne, to acquaint the 
latter, que deux vaisseaux enneinis sont arrives coulant bas 
Plymouth.’’^ Respecting these two sinking’" ships, the Wind- 
sor-Castlc did not enter the harbour of Plymouth, but refitted 
herself in Cawsarid bay, and in three weeks was again at sea ; 
and the Malta would have been only half that time in port, had 
she not required to be newly coppered. 

On the Jst of August, in the forenoon. Sir Robert Calder was 
driven by a strong south-westerly wind far to the north-east of 
his port. On the 2d, at noon, agreeably to his orders from 
Admiral Cornwallis, the vice-admiral detached, to resume the 
blockade of the now vacant port of Rochefort, Rear-admiral 
Stirling, with four sail of the line ; and, on the same evenings 
with his remaining nine sail, regained bis station ofl’ Ferrol. On 
tlie 9th, at 3 p. m., the Dragon reconnoitred, in a very gallant 
and effectual manner, the neighbouring ports of Ferrol and 
Corunna, and found M. Villeneuve’s fleet lying at the entrance 
of the latter harbour; making, with the ships at anchor in the 
harbour of Ferrol, 29 French and Spanish sail of the lino, ready 
for sea. In this state of things. Sir Robert, with his nine sail 
of the line, abandoned the blockade, and on the 14th joined 
Admiral Cornwallis ofl*Ushant. 

It has already on more than one occasion appeared, that 
M. Villcneuve's primary destination, after quitting the West 
Indies, was the harbour of Ferrol; there to effect a junction 
with the Rear-admirals Grandfillana and Gourdon and their 
respective squadrons. Accordingly, after losing sight of the 
British fleet on the evening of the 24th, the combined fleet 
steered as direct a course for Ferrol as the prevailing north-east 
wind would permit. M. Villeneuve, no doubt, soon found that 
the masts and yayds of many of his ships w'ere not in a state to 
withstand •a strong head or beating wind and a heavy sea r 
moreover, it became necessary that the sick, and^ wounded 
should.be landed as early as possible. Under these circum- 
stances, the French admiral acted wisely in bearing up for the 

• Victoires et Conquetes, tome xvi., p. 144. 

f Precis des Ev^nemeus, tome xii., p. 246. 
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bay of Vijro ; where, on the evening of the 26th, he came to an 
anchor with his fleet. 

In Napoleon's instructions to Vice-admiral Villeneuve, of 
May 8, was contained an alternative that, if by events in America, 
or in the course of his homeward voyage, the latter should find 
himself in a situation not immediately to appear before Brest or 
enter the Channel, he was to order away upon a cruise Rear- 
admiral Gourdon's squadron, accompanied by three or four of 
the fastest sailing ships out of the squadron of Vice-admiral 
Grandallana ; and that then, joining himself to the remainder of 
the latter’s ships, and to the Rochefort squadron, he was to 
proceed off* Cadiz, and enable the squadron from Carthagena to 
enter that port. With his powerful fleet, M. Villeneuve was 
next to occupy the Straits of Gibraltar, strip the road of its 
shipping, and (a feasible plan, indeed !) the town of its stores 
and provisions. Having eff'cctcd all this, he was to steer for the 
Channel, and endeavour to perform the last, and, in Napoleon’s 
estimation, the only important, article in his instructions.* 

The first step taken by M. Villeneuve on reaching Vigo, was 
to despatch a courier to Ferrol, as well to apprize the two rear- 
admirals of his arrival, as to be put in possession of any fresh 
instructions which tliey might have to communicate. Meanwhile 
the French admiral proceeded to disembark his sick and wounded, 
also the prisoners made on the voyage. M. Villeneuve then took 
on board a supply of water, and, as may be supposed (for it is 
not acknowledged), commenced refitting his ships. The French, 
indeed, w^ere sedulous in concealing the stnte of their ships ; but 
the Spaniards on shore gave out, that the Terrible, America, and 
Espana, the two last especially, were considerably damaged; 
and a neutral merchant master, who rowed round the ships in the 
harbour, declared, that the larboard or engaged side of the Atlas 
xvas like a riddle, and that, in the hulls of the two last-named 
Spanish ships, innumerable shot-holer were visible. 

On the 29th or 30th the courier returned, if not with any 
additional instructions, with the important intelligence, that on 
the 28th, the day of his departure, no British ships were in 
sight from Ferrol or Corunqa. No time was to be lost. 
Accordingly, on the 30th of July, leaving behind him the 
America, Espana, and Atlas, not because they, or any one of 
them, had been so battered in the action of the 22d as to render 
them, for the present ineffective ships, but simply because they 
were slow sailers” and might delay the progress of the fleet,’* 
M. Villeneuve, with 13 French and two Spanish sail«of the line, 
sev^n frigates, and two brigs, got under way, and steered for 
Corunna; with a^jvind, blowing from west-south-west,. so fair, 
and at the same time so strong, that even a slow sailing 
merchantman, much more a slow sailing man'K)f-war, would 


* Pr^'cis des EveocineDS, tome xi., p. 25 
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have found no difficulty in keeping company. On the evening 
of the very day, the 1st of August, on the morning of which the 
British fleet, which had so recently arrived off the port, was 
driven from its station, the combined fleet entered Corunna. 

Learning, while at this anchorage, that the Rochefort squadron 
was at sea in search of him, M. Villeneuve, on the 5th, despatched 
the Didon frigate to endeavour to find M. Allemand, and enable 
him to join. On the 9th, in the evening, the combined fleet, the 
French part of which consisted, besides the whole of the ships 
named at page 3, except the Atlas, of the 74s Argonaute,Duguay- 
Trouin 5 Fougueux, lieros, and Redoutable, and the Spanish 
part, of the Principe-de- Asturias, three-decker, 80s Argonauta 
and Neptuno, 74s Terrible, Monarca, Montanez, San-Augustin, 
San-Fraiicisco de Asis, San-Ildcfonso,and San-Juan-Nepomuceno, 
and 64 San-Fulgencio, making altogether 29 ships of the line, 
exclusive of frigates and corvettes, weighed and made sail from 
Ferrol and Corunna ; but, the wind being scant, M. Villeneuve, 
on the 10th, anchored at Zerez, a small port near Ferrol. On 
the following day, the 1 1th, the fleet again weighed, and, with a 
fine easterly wind, got out to sea. 

With respect to M. Villeiieuvc’s real destination after quitting 
Ferrol, not a word, beyond conjecture, appears in any French 
naval history. The course steered by the combined fleet, when, 
on the afternoon of the 13tli, the British 12-pounder 32-gun 
frigate Iris, Captain Edward Brace, fell in with it abreast of 
Cape Ortugal, was about west-north-west; which, with the wind 
at east, evinced an intention on the part of the French admiral, 
as soon as he had joined M. Allemand’s squadron, then supposed 
to be (and really) hovering about the coast, to carry his 34 sail 
of the line straight to the British Channel. On the 14th the 
wind shifted to north-east; and at 2 p. m. the advanced French 
ship, which had been chasing the Iris since 6 p. m. on the 
preceding day, quitted her and bore up for the combined fleet. 
At 4 h. 30 m. p. jm. not a ship of that fleet was to be seen from 
the Iris, then in company with the 38-gun frigate Naiad, 
Captain Thbmas Dundas. On this very day, the 14tb, the 
Rochefort squadron was spoken by an American ship, within 
two degrees north-east of Capd Ortugal, namely, in latitude 
46° 18' north, and longitude 9° west from Greenwich. In two 
days afterwards M. Allemand anchored in Vigo bay, but did 
not, it appears, find any instructions left there by M. Villeneuve 
for his future guidance. 

About h^lf an hour before the combined fleet lost sight of the 
British frigates Naiad and Iris to windward, the British 74-gun 
ship Dragon, accompanied by the 36-gun frigate Pheenix, 
Captain*Thomas Baker, having in tow her prize the late French 
frigate Didon, both much disabled, hove in sight to leeward. 
One of the French advanced frigates was then speaking a 

YOL. IV. " c 
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Danisli ship, from Lisbon to the Baltic, which had that morning 
been boarded by tlie Dragon, and by the latter been informed, 
that 25 British sail of the line were near her. On gaining this 
important information from the Dane, the effect of whicn the 
Dragon took care to strengthen by firing guns and hoisting 
signals, the French frigate made several signals, and then tacked 
towards Jicr fleet ; which, when last seen by the Dragon, at 
about sunset, was steering north-west. Shortly after this, it is 
believed, M. Villeneuve altered his course and steered to the 
southward. That M. Villeneuve first steered r north-west, and 
then a south course, is indeed admitted by a French writer. 

11 mit a la voile le 13 par un bon vent d’est, n'ayant eii vue 
aucuiie force ennemic ; il fit d’abord route an nord-ouest, et 
cliangeant tout li coup dc direction, il niit Ic cap au sud, longca 
hors de vue la cute de Vortiigal, attera six jours apres siir le 
Cap Saint-Vincent, oii il sVmpara de quelqucs bfitiraens 
inarchands, et entra i\ Cadix Ic 21 aout, le jour rnerne qu’il etait 
attendu a Brest.'’* The dates in this account arc wrong; those 
given by us have their correctness proved by the roles d'equipage 
of !!-'evcral of the ships belonging to M. Villeneuve's fleet. 

Keeping out of sight of the Portuguese coast, the combined 
fleet, on the 18th, arrived off Cape St.-Viiicent, and there cap- 
tured and burnt three merchanfmen, bound iVom Gibraltar to 
Lisbon, under convoy of the British IC-gun brig-sloop Halcyon, 
which vessel, however, managed to eftect her escape. On the 
20th, at 10 A.M., Cadiz bearing north-east distant about nine 
leagues, the combined fleet, steering south-east, with the wind at 
west-south-west, discovered three British sail of the line right 
ahead. At 1 r. m. the latter, which were the 98-gim ship 
Dreadnought, Vice-admiral Cuthbert Collingwooci, Captain 
Edward Rotheram, and 74s Colossus and Achille, Captains 
James Nicholl Morris and Richard King, tacked to reconnoitre. 
On this, the advanced ships of the combined fleet, W'hich had 
shortened sail, chased away the British to the southward ; and 
at 3 p, M. M. Villeneuve and his whole fleet bore up for the 
harbour of Cadiz. At midnight, having been joined by the 74- 
gun ship Mars, Captain George Duff, from Tangier bay, Vice- 
admiral Collingwood, with liis fou” sail of the line, tacked in- 
shore, and, before daylight on the 21st, gallantly resumed his 
station off* an enemy’s port, in which lay, ready for sea, including 
six Spanish ships previously at anchor in the harbour, 35 French 
and Spanish sail of the line. A seventh Span isl^, ship, the Glorioso 
74, had formed part of Rear- admiral Alava's squadron ; but, on 
the 3 1st of the preceding May, this ship, finding that a frigate 
and two brigs waj^l the only British force off Cadiz, put to sea, 
and, after exchanging a ifew iiiefiectual broadsides with the 


* Precis des Evbnemens, tome xii., p. 71. 
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frigate, which was the Lively, Captain Graham Eden Ilamond, 
effected her escape into Carthagena. 

As soon as he was apprized of the battle between Sir Robert 
Caldcr and M. Villeneuve, Napoleon directed his minister of 
marine to impress upon the latter, how highly dishonourable it 
would be to the imperial fleets, that a three hours’ skirmish, and 
an action with 14 (a singular admission for Buonaparte to make) 
sail of the line, ‘‘ qu’une echauffburee de trois heures et un en- 
gagement avec quatorze vaisseaux,^’ should defeat the grand 
plan. For some days after M. Villeneuve had sailed from 
Ferrol, Napoleon, ignorant of the circumstance, betrayed the 
utmost impatience for his departure. He asks if, with 28 or -30 
French and Spanish sail of the line, the French admiral would 
allow himself to be blockaded by 13, or even by 20, English 
sail of the line. The emperor directs that, if less "than 23 of the 
latter are before Ferrol, M. Villeneuve is to sail out and attack 
them ; and that, if Allemand joins with his five, making “ 35 
sail of the line,” he is not to be stopped by less than 29 English 
sail of the line. 

M. Villeneuve, in short, is always to attack, when he is 
superior in numbers, counting two Spanish ships for one, ne 
comptant deux vaisscaux ospagnols que pour un,” and making 
some allowance for the three-deckers in the British fleet. This 
was paying a sorry compliment to the Spaniards, and is hardly 
reconcilable with Napoleon’s declamtion, made in another letter 
of the same date (August 13), and equally meant to be private, 
that the Spaniards had fought like lions.”*^ Finally, the 
French admiral is to save the imperial flag from the shame of 
being blockaded at Ferrol by an inferior force ; that is, he is to 
save 18 French, and 12” Spanish sail of the lii)e, 30 in all, 
from the shame of being blockaded by less than 24 Britisli sail 
of tlic line, the number which, in Napoleon’s estimation, equalizes 
the two forces.-f* The same letter authorizes M. Villeneuve, if 
he should think fit, to man the frigates Guerriere and Revanche, 
lying at Corunna, witli the officers and crew of the Atlas, left at 
Vigo. He is also at liberty to disembark all his troops, except 
as "many as he thinks will be segrviceable on board the fleet. 

On some day between the 22d of August and the 4th of Sep- 
tember, Napoleon first became apprized of the Franco-Spanish 
fleet’s arrival at Cadiz. If he had previously condemned M. 
Villeneuve because, in spite of wind and weather, he did not sail 
from Ferrol, what must he have thought of the latter, now that, 
instead of^ going straight to Brest, he had suddenly changed his 
route and sailed for Cadiz ? Some of Napoleon’s expressions are 
very ^vere. Villeneuve,” he says, ** est un de ces hommes 
qui ont plut6t besoin d’eperon que ae biide.” Again, he asks, 

* Seep. 14. 

f Prdcis des Evdnemens, tome xil., pp. 216, 249, 230, 254, 

c 2 
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Ne sera-t-il done pas possible de trouver dans la marine un 
homme entreprenant, qui voit de sang froid, et comnie il faut 
■voir, soit dans le combat, eoit dans Ics dift’erentes combinaisons 
des cseadres T'* 

The French emperor’s sentiments will be found fully developed 
in the following set of chaises which he is represented to have 
drawn up with his own hand : “ First ; he (Villeneuve) did not 
disembark at Martinique and Guadaloupe the 67th regiment and 
the troops that Admiral Magon had on board. Secondly ; he 
placed these colonies in jeopardy by sending Lack to them, by 
four frigates, 1200 men only of the pick of the garrisons. 
Thirdly ; he conducted himself ill in the battle of the 23d of 
July, in not re-engaging a disabled fleet which had tvro ships in 
tow. Fourthly ; that, having arrived at Ferrol, he left the sea 
to Admiral Calder, while he waited to be joined by five sail of 
the line, and did not cruise oft‘ Ferrol until that scpiadron arrived. 
Fifthly; he (Villeneuve) was informed that the fleet saw some 
enemy’s ships having the Didon frigate in tow, but he did not 
chase those ships and oblige them to cast off the frigate. Sixthly ; 
he departed from Ferrol the 14th of August,+ and, instead of 
going to Brest, proceeded to Cadiz, thereby violating his positive 
instructions. Seventhly and finally ; he knew that the squadron 
of M. Allemand was to go to Vigo for orders, and yet he sailed 
from Ferrol without giving that officer any new orders, having, 
on the contrary, sent him (by the Didon, it is probable) instruc-^ 
tions quite opposite, dnd such as endangered the squadron, which 
received orders to repair to Brest, while Villeneuve himself 
steered for Cadiz.*',}; In these charges two important facts dis- 
close themselves : one, that M. Villeneuve, in spite of all the 
nonsense published in the Moniteur, did not, on the 23d of July, 
attempt to bring to action Sir Robert Calder’s fleet ; the other, 
that something unexpected, and which, by a fair inference, was 
the false intelligence received throng’ the Danish ship from the 
Dragon 74, caused the Franco-Spa nish fleet to run from an 
English ship of the line and two disabled frigates^ and sub- 
sequently to change its destination from Brest to Cadiz. 

A part of Napoleon's vexation with M. Villeneuve arose, no 
doubt, from the dissatisfaction wil!i which the Spaniards viewed 
the loss of their two ships. This was augmented by the apparent 
unwillingness of the French admiral, even though he had under 
him so powerful a fleet, to sail out, in the face of 11 English sail 
of the line cruising off Cadiz, and enable the Carthagena squa- 
dron to form a junction with Admiral Gravina. In a letter of 
September 17, Napoleon complains of M. Villeneuve for this, 

* Precis des Ev^ncmens, tome xii., p. 253. 

F As to this and other dates, see p. 18. 

This extract i» of too important a character not to be given in the 
or^na! ; it will therefore be found in the Appendix, at No. 5. 
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and directs his minister of marine to order out the latter, with 
the French ships alone (mon escadre,” not escadres franco- 
espa^nols,” or la flotte combinee’’), upon a new expedition. 
M. Villeneuve is to proceed off Naples, and disembark, at some 
point on the coast, all the troops on board the French ships, in 
order that they may join the army under General Saint-Cyr. 
He is then to capture the English ship of the line (Excellent 74) 
and Russian frigate cruising in the bay of Naples; to do al 

J ossible injury to the English ; to intercept an expedition (Sir 
ames Craig's) which Napoleon supposes to be destined for 
Malta, and then to enter Toulon ; where M. Villeneuve was to 
find every thing necessary for repairing and revictualling his 
ships. Part of the plan, if not previously accomplished, w'as 
to call at Genoa for the new 74 Genois ; and tlien, with the 
Boree (launched at Toulon, June 26) and Annibal 74s, there 
would be a fleet of 21 sail of the line in Toulon. The emperor’s 
brother Jerome, who had been appointed to the 40-gun frigate 
Pomone, was also, with the assistance of the Boree, and of the 
Annibal, if the latter could be made serviceable, to do all possible 
mischief to the British in the Mediterranean. 

But the most extraordinary part of this letter is Napoleon’s 
apparent persuasion, that the ‘^excessive pusillanimity” of M. 
Villeneuve would prevent him from undertaking the expedition. 
He therefore directs, that Vice-admiral Rosily be dcspatdicd to 
supersede M. Villeneuve in the command ; and who is to carry 
out orders to the latter to return immediately to France, to render 
an account of his conduct. ‘^J’estime done,” says Napoleon, 

" qu’il faut faire deux choses : P. Envoyer un courrier extra- 
ordinaire a I’amiral Villeneuve, pour lui j)rcscrirc de I’aire cette 
nianojuvre; 2°. Comme son excessive pusillanimite rcmpechera 
de Tentreprendre, vous enverrez, pour Ic reinplacer, rainiral 
Rosilly, qui sera porteur de lettres qui enjoindront a I’amiral 
Villeneuve de se rendre en France pour rendre conipte de sa 
conduitc.”* 

Harsh and very unmerited was this treatment of M. Ville- 
neuve. The main point in the French admiral’s instructions had 
always been, to avoid an engagement, and to bring his fleet 
fresh and entire into the English Channel. Doubtless M. Ville-^ 
neuve had, from the first, been much retarded in his proceedings 
by the natural supineness of bis Spanish friends ; and who, now 
that they knew the object of all this voyaging to and fro, must 
have felt less indiiied than ever to co-operate with the French 
admiral. * 

On the 22d of August Vice-admiral Collingwood was rein- 
forced* by four sail of the line under Rear-admiral Sir Richard 
Bickerton; but who subsequently shifted his fla^ from the 
Queen 98 to the Decade fri^te, and proceeded to England for 

« Pr^ci&desEv^nemens, tome 261. 
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the recovery of his health. On the 30th Sir Robert Calder, last 
from off Ferrol, where he had learnt that the combined fleet, 
nine days previous, had made sail for Cadiz, joined with 18 
line-of-battle ships.* Some of these were occasionally detached 
to Gibraltar for water and provisions ; and with the remainder 
Vice-admiral Collingwood continued to cruise before Cadiz, 
until the evening of the 28th of September, when Vice-admiral 
Lord Nelson arrived, to take the chief command of the Medi- 
terranean fleet. Ilis lordship had sailed from Portsmouth, in 
his old ship the Victory, on the morning of the 15th, accompa- 
nied by the Euryalus frigate. On the 18th, when the two ships 
were off Plymouth, the Ajax and Thunderer joined. On the 
26th Lord Nelson despatched the Euryalus ahead, to acquaint 
Vice-admiral Lord Collingwood with his approach, and to direct 
that, on his assuming tlie command, no salute should be fired 
nor colours hoisted, in order that tlie enemy might be unap- 
prized of the arrival of a reinforcement. 

The force now under Lord Nelson consisted of 27 sail of the 
line; 22 of which cruised about 15 miles ofl* Cadiz, wliilc the 
remaining five, under Rear-admiral Louis in the Canopus, were 
stationed close off the harbour, to watch the motions of the 
combined fleet. Considering that, if he kept the main body of 
Lis fleet out of sight of land, the French admiral, being ignorant 
of the exact amount of the llritisli force, might feel disposed to 
put to sea, Lord Nelson retired to a station from 16 to 18 leagues 
west of Cadiz. The force close off the harbour was now re- 
duced to two frigates, the Euryalus and Hydra ; and it may here 
be remarked that Lord Nelson was continually complaining, as 
he had done in the preceding war, of the, few frigates attached 
to his command. Beyond these two frigates, 4kt.^onvcnicnt 
intervals for distinguishing signals, were three or four sail of tlie 
line, the westernmost of which could communicate directly with 
the easternmost ship of the main b^dy. The new station taken 
hy the fleet possessed the additional advantage, that, in case 
the usual strong westerly gales should prevail, the danger was 
lessened of being forced into the Mediterranean; in which event 
the Franco-Spanish fleet, on the first change of wind, might 
easily effect its escape. 

On the 1st of October the Euryalus frigate. Captain the 
Honourable Henry Blackwood, reconnoitred the port of Cadiz, 
and plainly discovered, at anchor in the outer harbour, and appa- 
rently ready for sea, 18 French and 16 Spanish sail of the line,, 
four frigates, and two brigs. On the 2d Lord Nelsoh detached 
Rear-admiral Louis, with the Canopus, Queen, Spencer, Tigre, 
and Zealous, line, to Gibraltar, for provisions and water. 

On the same day a Swedish ship from Cadiz, bound to Alicant, 
ifrfomied the Euryalus, that the combined fleet had re-embarked 


• See vol. iii., p. 302. 
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the troops on the 30th of September, and intended to put to sea 
the first easterly wind. This intelligence, meeting tlie rear- 
admiral on his way to the eastward, induced him, on the 3d, to 
return with his squadron to the fleet; but Lord Nelson, con- 
ceiving the whole to be a stratagem to draw him nearer to Cadiz 
for the purpose of obtaining a more accurate knowledge of his 
force, ordered the rear-admiral to proceed in the execution of his 
orders. 

On tho 4th, twice in the course of the day, several S|)anish 
gun-boats, taking advantage of the calm state of the weather, 
pulled out from Cadiz and attacked the Euryalus and Hydra; 
but, after the exchange of a few ineffectual shot, the former 
retired to the harbour’s mouth. On the 7th the Defiance joined 
from England, and on the 8th the Leviathan from Gibraltar. 
On the same day, with the aid of a fine south-east wind and 
clear weather, the Euryalus was again enabled to count 34 sail 
of the line in Cadiz harbour. The proximity of the Euryalus to 
the entrance of the harbour may be judged by the frigate's bear- 
ings at the time she tacked to stand out. They were, Rota 
point north half-west, San-Sebastian south half-west distant two 
miles and a quarter. 

The possibility that the Cadiz, Carthagena, and Rochefort 
ships might effect a junction, and thereby present a force of 46 
sail of the line (a rumour indeed prevailed, that the Brest fleet 
was out, which, without the junction of the Carthagena and 
Rochefort squadrons, would have made the combined fleet 54 
or 55 sail), induced Lord Nelson, on the 10th, to draw up and 
transmit to the flag-officers and captains of his fleet, a plan of 
attack, in which, hourly expecting to be reinforced, particularly 
by a squadron of fast-sailing two-deckers under Vice-admiral 
Thornboroiigh, he calculates, by anticipation, the strength, of 
his fleet at 40 sail of the line. As this plan, or General 
Memorandum,” of which a translation appears in several French 
historical works, is universally considered to be a complete 
masterpiece of the kind ; and particularly, as it agrees in prin- 
ciple with that adopted in the great battle presently to be 
detailed, we shall offer no apology for inserting it entire in these 
pages. * 

“ Thinking it almost impossible,” says the noble chief, " to 
form a fleet of 40 sail of the line into a line of battle, in variable 
winds, thick weather, and other circumstances which must occur, 
without such a Iqss of time, that the opportunity would probably 
be lost, of bringing the enemy to battle in such a manner as to 
make the business decisive ; I have therefore made up my mind 
to keep the fleet in that position of sailing (with the exception 
of the first and second in command), that the order of sailing is 
to be the order of battle; placing the fleet in two lines of 16 
ships each, with an advanced squadron of eight of the fastest 
sailing two-decked ships : which will always make, if wanted. 
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a line of 24 sail, on whichever line the commander-in-chief may- 
direct. The second in command will, after my intentions are 
made known to him, have the entire direction of his line, to make 
the attack upon the enemy, and to follow up the blow until they 
are captured or destroyed. 

If the enemy’s fleet should be seen to windward in line of 
battle, and that the two lines and the advanced squadron could 
fetch them, they will probably be so extended that their van 
could not succour their rear. I should therefore probably make 
the second in command’s signal, to lead through about the 
twelfth ship from their rear, or wherever he could fetch, if not 
able to get so far advanced. My line would lead through about 
their centre ; and the advanced squadron, to cut two, (cut 
through?) three, or four ships ahead of their centre; so as to 
ensure getting at their comniander-in-chicf, whom every effort 
must be made to capture. The whole impressi^ i of the British 
fleet must be, to overpower two or three ships ahead c thci*' 
commander-in-chief (supposed to be in the centre) to the rear of 
their fleet. 1 will suppose 20 sail of the enemy’s line to be 
untouched : it must be some time before they could ])f ”^’onn 
manoeuvre to bring their force compact to attack any part of the 
British fleet engaged, or to succour their onn shins; winch 
indeed would be impossible without mixing with the ships 
engaged. The enemy’s fleet is supposed to consist of 4G sail of 
the line: British 40: if either is Icrs, only a pioportionate 
number of enemy’s ships are to be cut oil'. British to be one 
fourth superior to the enemy cut ofl’. Something nui-t be left 
to chance. Nothing is sure in a sea fight, beyond all other ", : 
shot will carry away the masts and yards of friends us well as of 
foes ; but I look with confidence to a victory before the van of 
the enemy could succour their rear; and then that t..e Biltish 
fleet would, most of them, be ready to receive their 20 sail of 
the line, or to pursue them should they endeavour to .na\e offl 
If the van of the enemy tack, the captured ships must run to 
leeward of the British fleet ; if the enemy wear, the British must 
place themselves between the enemy and the captured, and 
disabled British, ships ; and sho^uld the enemy close, 1 have no 
fear for the result. 

“ The second in command will, in all possible things, direct 
the movements of his line, by keeping them as compact as the 
nature of the circumstances will admit. Captains are to look 
to their particular line, as their rallying point; but, in case 
signals cannot be seen or clearly understood, no captuin can do 
very wrong if he places his ship alongside that of an enemy. 

Of the intended attack from to-windward, the enemy (in the 
line of battle reaS]^ to receive an attack : 
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^British 


Enemy. 


" The divisions of the British fleet will be brought nearly 
within gun-shot of the enemy’s centre. The signal will most 
probably then be made, for the lee line (three lines ?) to bear up 
together ; to set all their sails, even their steering-sails, in order 
to get as quickly as possible to the enemy’s line, and to cut 
through, beginning at the twelfth ship from the enemy’s rear. 
Some ships may not get through their exact place, but they will 
al\v;iys be at hand to assist their friends. If any arc thrown 
ronncl the rear of the enemy, they wnll cflectually complete the 
business of 12 sail of the*" enemy. Should the enemy wear 
together, or Dear up and sail large, still the 12 ships, composing, 
11) V ‘ iirsl Position, t’ c enemy’s rear, are to be the object of 
attack o!' h i* liju;, unless otherwise directed by the com- 
. which ’s scarcely to be expected; as the 
ent nv managoniont of die Ice hue, after the intentions of the 
ciuniUiUuhir-rTi-cuicf arc signified, is intended to be left to 
the jiidgiiiL-iit ol’ 'he « hniral cotunianding that line. llie 
remainder of the eneniy’s Heel, d-i SkHI of the line, are to be left 
to the inauagement of the coinman'^er-iu-cliicl; who will endea- 
u; ir to take care that the movements ot the second in command 
are s little interrupted as possible.” 

\V ith t^^’c <^rews of so many sliips to victual, Cadiz had become 
nuch. .raitoiif'd for provisions. To remedy the evil in part, 
especially as reijarded his own fleet, the French emperor had 
oide.ed s^ipmeiTts to oe made at Nantes, Bordeaux, and other 
port', in the bay of Biscay. The carriers were nominally Danish 
vessels, that landed their cargoes at Ayamontc, Conil, Algeziras, 
and .*t some other little harbours between the latter port and 
Santa-Maria ; whence they were^ conveyed in coasting bqats to 
Cadiz, without any interruption. As some check to this, a 
vigorous blockade had been adopted by Vice-admiral Colling- 
wood, and was still maintained by his successor ; who consi- 
dered it a more likely mode to drive the combined fleet to^ sea^ 
than a bombardmdht by Congreve rockets, as had been contem- 
plated by the British admiralty. The arrival of the Naiad, 
Phoebe, Sirius, Juno, and Niger frigates, with one or two smaller 
vessels, enabled Lord Nelson to detach a part of them; and the 
interruption thereby given to the coasting trade was of increased 
annoyance to Cadiz and the shipping within it. 

Between the 9th and 13th of October the Royal-Sovereign, 
Belleisle, Africa, and Agamemnon, joined the fleet. The British 
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force off Cadiz was now at its greatest height, 29 sail of the 
line ; and the whole forcCr under Lord Welson's command, 
including the five ships recently gone to Gibraltar, amounted to 
33 sail of the line. Since the 10th the Franco-Spanish fleet had 
moved to the entrance of the harbour, and evinced every dispo- 
sition to put to sea the first opportunity. On the 14tli Lord 
Nelson, as he had been directeil, dctaclicd to England Sir 
Robert Calder, in the Prince-of-VVules, and on the 17th was 


obliged to send tlic Uonegal to Gibraltar, to get a ground tier 
of casks. • This done, the fleet under lordship’s immediate 
command consisted of the follov\iag 27 sau of the line, four 
frigates, one schooner, and one cutter : 

Guii-sLip 

r Victory ^ Vico-;uln)ii*al (w) Lord Ncl-^on, K B. 


] 00 < Roycil-Sovcrc 
Britannia . 


98 - 


80 


int-rairc 
Pri net* 
Neptune 
Dreadnought 
Tonnaiit . 
Bclleisle . 
Revenge . 
Mars . . 

Spartiatc . 
Deiiance . 
Conqueror 
Defence . 
Colossus . 
Leviathan 
Acliille . 
Bellerophon 
Minotaur . 
Orion . , 

Swiftsure 
Ajax . , 
Thunderer 
t Polyphemus 
64 < Africa . . 

( Agamemnon 


74 


I (Japtaiii Tlio'iiiLS iM;'>t(Minan Hardy. 

J Vice-admiral (i>.) (!utl»l)ert (yoliingwood. 
^ Captain J'ldward Kotlicnun. 

^ Rear-adiiiiiai (w.) the Kail of Nortlicsk. 
I C:q)tain (-harlcs lUilleu. 

„ Kliab Harvey. 

„ Hichard (Jrindall. 

„ Tiioiiias I rancis Fremantle. 

„ Jolin (Jonn. 

„ Charh‘. Tyler. 

„ William Hargood. 

„ Robert Mooiboni. 

„ (h'orge Dult‘. 

„ Sir Kmricis Laforcy, Bart. 

„ Philip Charles Durliain. 

„ Israel Pel lew. 

„ George Hope, 

„ James Nicoll Morris. 

„ Henry William Bayutun. 

„ Richard King. 

„ Jolin Cooke. 

„ Charles John Moore Mansfield. 

„ Ed'vard Codrington. 

„ William George Rutherford. 

Lieut. John x ilfbld. ? .• « 

JohuStockhamJ “‘‘“S’* 
Captain Robert Redmill. 

„ Henry Digby. 

„ Str Edward Berry. 


Trigaiei^ Euryalus, Naiad, Phmbe, a id Sirius ; Captains the Hon. Ileniy 
Blackwood, Tlioinas Dundos, the Hon. Thomas Bladen Cupel, and William 
Prowse. 

Schooner^ Pickle, Lieutenant John Richards Lapenotiere, and cutter Entre- 
prenonte. Lieutenant John Pnver. ** 

On the very day, on which Lord Nelson arrived to take com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet, arrived at Cadiz a courier, with 
the French eij|jj)eror’s orders for M. Villeneuve to put to sea. 
These orders, it may be recollected, had issued since the 17th 


• For Oc^stahis William Brown and William Lechmere, gone to England 
to attend as witnesses on Sir Robert Coldcr’s court-martial. 
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of the preceding monih, and required that the fleet should pass 
the Straits, land the troops on the Neapolitan coast, sweep the 
Mediterranean of all British commerce and cruisers, and enter 
the port of Toulon to reht and revictual.* Although in M. 
Villeneuve’s insti*uctions no mention is made of the Spanish 
fleet, it may naturally be supposed that the latter would desire 
to take advantage of the exit of a formidable French fleet, to 
effect its j unction with the seven sail of the line hitherto so 
closely blocked up in the port of Carthagena. That, indeed, 
would be but the return of a similar favour, granted nine years 
before to the French Rear-admiral llichcry.-f- Every exertion 
was therefore made to fill up the coinplenieiits of the six ships, 
which, ill all other respects, had been ready for sea ever since 
Vice-admiral Villeneuve’s arrival. Of the two that had been 
present in Sir Robert Calder’s action, one, the Argoaauta, had 
since been repaired and refitted ; but the damage done to the 
other, the Terrible, proved of so serious a nature, that she was 
disarmed, and her crew divided among the short-manned ships 

On the 9th or 10th of October, the French troops having re- 
eiifibarkccl,.{; the Franco- Spanish fleet, with the exception of one 
ship, the San-Fulgencio 04 (for some unknown reason detained), 
moved to the entrance of the harbour, to be ready for a start at 
a moment’s warning. From the 10th to the 17th liard gales 
from the westward continued to blow, with very slight intermis- 
sions. On the 17th, at midnight, the wind shifted to the east- 
ward ; and on the 1 8th Admiral Villeneuve informed Admiral 
Graviria, of his intention to put to sea on the following day. 
On the same 'evening, as a preparatory measure, a strong force 
of gun-boats drew up in line across the entrance of the harbour ; 
and on the 19th, at 7 a. m., the Franco-Spaiiish fleet, by signal 
from the comniander-in-chief, began getting under way, with a 
light breeze at north by east. 

This and every other movement of the Franco-Spanish fleet 
was seen and reported by the British reconnoitring frigates. 
Owing to the lightness of the wind, 12 ships only succeeded in 
getting out, and these lay becalmed till early in the afternoon; 
when, a breeze springing up from the west-north-west, the whole 
12 stood to the northward on the larboard tack, accompanied, at 
the distance of not more than two or three miles to wind- 
ward, by the British frigates Eiiryalus and Sirius. At 8 A. m. 
the wind, still very light, shifted to south-west, and the course 
of the ships became north-west by west ; the point of San- Sebas- 
tian at this time bearing from the Euryalus cast half-south distant 
about four miles. At daylight on the morning of the 20th the 
remainder of the combined fleet in Cadiz harbour, consisting, 
with the ships already outside, of 33 sail of the line, five frigates, 
and two brigs, weighed and put to sea with a light breeze at 


See p. 21. 


f See voL L, p. 310. 


% Seep. 22. 
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south-east, while the ships in the offing, as was frequently the 
case on this coast, had the wind from the south-south-west. The 
French and Spanish ships composing this fleet were as follows : 


Gun-ship 

Biicentaure 

80 Formidable 

I Neptune . 

(. Indomptablc 

Algcsiras . 

PI 11 ton 
Mont-Blanc 
Intrepide . 
Swiftsiire , 
Aiglo . . 

74 << Scipion 

Diigiiay-Trouin 
Berwick . 
Argonaiitc 
Achille 
Redoutalilc 
Fougueux 
Htros , . 


C Vicc-ad. P.-Ch.-J.-B.-S. Villcneuve. 

I Captain Jcan-Jacqiies Magcndie. 

5 Rcar-ad. P.-R.-M.-E. Diimanoir-le-Pcllcy, 
^ Captain Joan-Marie Letellier. 

Comm. Esprit-Tranqiiillc Maistral. 

„ Jean-Joseph Huiicrt. 

C Rear-Jid. Cliarlcs Magon. 

^ Captain Gabriel-Auguste Rroiiard 
Comm. Jiiliaii-Maric Cosmao-Kerjulicn. 

„ Guill.-Jeaii-Notil La Villegris. 

„ Louis- Antoine-Cyprion Infernct. 
Captain C.-E.-L’ I losju talier- Villcmadrin. 
„ Pierre- Pa III Gourrege. 

„ (yharlcs Berenger. 

„ Claude Touffet. 

„ Jean-Gillcs Filhol-Camas, 

„ .Tarques Kpron. 

„ Gabriel Deiiioport. 

„ .Toari-Jaetpies- Etienne Lucas. 

„ Loiiis-Alexis Boaudoiiin. 

„ Jcan-Bap.-Jos.-Rcmi Poulain. 


Gun-sliip 

130 Santisima-Trinidad 




100 

80 


Principc-de- Asturias 

Santa-Ana . . . 

Rayo .... 
Neptuno . . . 

Arguiiauta . . . 

Bahama . . . 

Montanos . , . 

San- August in . . 

San-Ildetbnsn . . 

S.-J uan-N epomuceno 
Monarca . . . 
S.-F ranei.sco-dc- Asis 
San-Justo . , . 

64 San-Lcandro . . 


C Roar-ad. don B. Hidalgo Cisneros. 
■ I (yommod. don Franci.srode Uriartc. 


74i 


Admiral don Erederieo Gravina. 

^ Rear-ad. don Antonio Escano. 

! Vic(xid. don Ign. Maria de* Alava. 
Captain don Josef Gardoqui. 
Coiiimod.don Eniique Macdonel. 

„ don C’ayetano Valdes. 

„ don Antonio Parejas. 

Captain don Dionisio Galiaiio. 

„ don Josef Salzedo. 

„ ’'ll! Felipe Xado Cagigal. 

„ don Josef Bargas. 

„ don Cosme Churnica. 

„ don Teodoro Argumosa. 

don Luis dc Flores, 
don Miguel Gaston, 
don Josef Quevedo. 




Frigates (all French), Cornelic, Hermione, Hortense, Rhin, Thdmis ; br^s 
Argus and Furet. 


Scarcely had the Franco-Spanish fleet cleared the harbour, 
than the south-south-west wind, attended by thick weather, 
began to baffle the ships in their progress. Meanwhile the 
Euryalus and Sirius kept their stations, watching every ma- 
Acauvre. At 9»Ti[. 30 m. a. m. the Agamemnon, with a heavy 
merchant brig in tow, was unconsciously running into the midst 
of the enemy's ships; when, at length, after repeated signals, 
enforced by guns from the Euryalus, the British 64 (but still 
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without casting off her deeply-laden prize) hauled to the wind on 
the starboard tack and got clear. Although ordered by tele- 
graph from the Euryalus, whose captain was senior to Sir 
Edward Berry, to hasten to the British fleet, then to the south- 
ward of the former, with intelligence of the number and posi- 
tion of the enemy, the Agamemnon continued standing to the 
north-west with her prize in tow. 1 his seemed an unaccount- 
able remissness on the part of Lord Nelson’s favourite ship. 

The Sirius was also in some danger. She had waited so long 
for the return of her boat from an American vessel, that the 
enemy’s advanced ships found themselves near enough to chase 
and fire at her; but the frigate, crowding sail, eliected her 
escape. Between 2 and 3 r. m. the horizon cleared, and the 
wind shifted to west-north-vvdfet. Whereupon Vice-admiral 
Villeneuve ordered his fleet to form in five columns, agreeably to 
a plan which he had previously communicated to his flag-officers 
and captains. The fleet accordingly divided itself into two 
parts. The first part, consisting of 21 sail of the line, and 
denominated the line of battle, then subdivided itself into three 
squadrons of seven ships each ; of which the centre was com- 
manded by M. Villeneuve himself^ the van by Vice-admiral Alava, 
and the rear by Rear-admiral Dumanoir. The second part, or 
corps de reserve, divided itself into two squadrons of six ships 
each ; the first was under the orders of Admiral Gravina, and 
the second of Rear-admiral Magon. 

At the time of communicating the foregoing plan of formation. 
Admiral Villeneuve reminded his officers of the instructions he 
had given to them previously to his quitting Toulon at the 
commencement of the year.* In case of being to windward, 
M. Villeneuve’s directions tlicn were, for the line to bear down 
together, and each ship to take her opponent in the enemy’s 
line, whom she was to engage closely even to boarding. If, on 
the contrary, the opposite fleet lay to windward, his fleet was to 
wait the attack iii close line of battle. The enemy,” says the 
French admiral, will not confine himself to forming a line of 
battle parallel to ours and engaging us with his cannon, where 
success often attends the most skiU*ul, and always the most for- 
tunate : he will endeavour' to turn our rear, to pass through our 
line, and, such of our ships as he may succeed in cutting ofi^ 
will endeavour to surround and reduce with clusters (pelotons) 
of his own. In this case a captain would do better to trust to 
his courage and ardour for glory, than to the signals of the 
commander-in-chief; {^ho, himself engaged and covered with 
smoke, would perhaps be unable to make them.”t There is 
nothing tp alarm us,” adds M. Villeneuve, " in the sight of an 
English fleet ; their 74-gun ships have not 500 men on board ; 

* Seep. 10. 

f Victoires et ConquStes, tome xvi., p. 100. 
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the seamen are harassed by a two years’ cruise (alluding to the 
state of Lord Nelson’s ships in January, 1805); “they are not 
more brave than we are, they have infinitely fewer motives to 
fight well, and possess less love of country. They are skilful at 
manoeuvring. In a month, w-e shall be as much so as they are. 
In fine, every thing unites to inspire us with hopes of the most 
glorious success and of a new era for the imperial marine.’'* 
Tlie most remarkable feature in this plan is, that it persists in 
ordering the movements to be conducted in close line of battle, 
even while it admits that the enemy, in all likelihood, will adopt 
a different mode of attack, that of cutting olf the rear of the 
line and making of it an easy conquest- Such, however, were 
the ancient rules of naval tactics ; and France did not yet 
possess a Rodney or a Nelson to be the first to break through 
them. 

Shortly after the Franco-Spanish fleet had formed, as already 
mentioned, in five columns, one of the advanced frigates made 
the signal of 1 8 sail of British ships in sight. On this the com- 
bined fleet, still on the larboard tack, cleared for action, and at 
about 6 p. M. tacked* and stood towards the mouth of tlie Straits. 
Shortly afterwards the four British frigates ap{)roached, and 
were cliased by the Argonauta, Acliille, and a few other ships ; 
to which, as a reinforcement, and to serve also as a sf|uadron of 
observation, were added the Principo-dc-Asturias, Aigle, Alge- 
siras, and San- Juan- Ncpomuceno, un^ler the command of 
Admiral Oravina, with orders to reunite with the main body 
before nightfall. At 7 h. 30 ni. p. m. the Aigle made the signal 
of 18 British ships in line of battle to the southward; and 
shortly afterwards the combined fleet wore and stood to the 
north-west. 

A little before daybreak on the morning of the 21st, finding 
that the British were to windward instead of to leeward, and that 
their force, instead of being only 21 sail of the line, was nearly 
equal to his own, the French admiral abandoned his plan of re- 
stricting his line of battle to 21 ships, f and ordered the three 
columns composed of the latter, without regard to priority of 
rank among the ships, to fo^m in close line of battle on the 
starboard tack, upon the leewardmost division, consisting of the 
12 ships in advance under Admiral Gravina and Rear-admiral 
Magon, and to steer south-west. 

The order, in which the French and Spanish ships (the latter 
we have distinguished by italics) ranged tli^mselves, beginning 
at the van, or south-east extremity of the^fine, was,* according to 
a c^dible French account, f as follows :* Principe-de-Asturias, 
Acbille, San-I/defonsOf San-Juan^Nepomuceno, Berwiqjt, Argo^ 
mauta, Montand, Argonaute, Swiftsure, Aigle, Bahama, Alg6- 

[ ' * For the original passages, see Appendix, No. 6. t Sec p. 29. 

. 4 See Precis des Evbnemens, tome xiii., p. 187. 
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siras, Pluton, MonarcM, Fougueux, Santa^Ana, Indomptable, 
San-JustOy Redoutablc, San-LeandrOy Neptune, Bucentaure, 
Santisima’-Trinidady Heros, San- Augustuiy Sari-Francisco-de- 
Asisy Mont-BIanc, Duguay-Trouin, Formidable, Ratfo, Intropide, 
Scipion, Neptiino ; extending over a space, admitting a cable's 
length, or 200 yards, to be betwixt each ship, of nearly five miles. 

This manoeuvre executed, daylight found the two hostile fieets 
at the distance apart of not more than 10 or 12 miles, and there- 
fore fairly in each other’s sight. The centre of the Franco- 
Spanish fleet at this time bore about east by south of the centre 
of the British fleet, and the wind was a light breeze from west- 
north-west, accompanied by a heavy westerly swell. 

It was on the 19th, at 9 h. 30 in. a.m., while the British fleet 
was lying to about 16 leagues west- south-west from Cadiz, that 
the Mars, who, with the Defence and Agamemnon, then formed 
the cordon of communication between the Euryalus and Victory, 
repeated the signal, that the enemy was coming out of port. 
Lord Nelson immediately made sail in chase to the south-east, 
with light and partial breezes, mostly from the south-south-west. 
At 3 r. M. the Colossus repeated the signal, that the enemy was 
at sea. Towards evening Lord Nelson directed that the fleet 
should observe the motions of the Victory during the night ; 
that the Britannia, Dreadnought, and Prince, being heavy sailers, 
should take their stations as most convenient to them ; and that 
the Mars, Orion, Belleisle, Leviathan, Bellerophon, and Poly- 
phemus, should proceed ahead, carry a light, and steer for the 
Straits’ mouth. 

On the 20tli, at daybreak, the British found themselves near 
the entrance of the Straits, but saw nothing of the enemy. The 
fleet thereupon w'ore, and made sail to the north-west, with a 
fresh breeze at soutli-soiith-wcst. At 7 a.m. the Phuebe made 
the signal that the enemy bore north ; and by noon the Victory 
and fleet were to the south-west of Cadiz, and within eight or 
nine leagues of it, standing to the west-north-west on the lar- 
board tack. At 2 p. M. the fleet was taken aback by a breeze 
from the west-north-west, and at 4 p. m. wore and again came to 
on the larboard tack, steering north. At 5 p. m., just after the 
Euryalus had telegraphed that thfe enemy appeared determined 
to go to the westward, the Victory telegraphed, that Lord Nelson 
relied upon Captain Blackwood's keeping sight of the enemy 
during the night ; and the Naiad, shortly afterwards, made the 
signal of 31 sail of the enemy, bearing north-novth-east. At 
8 h. 40 m. p.,M. the* British fleet wore and stood to the south«« 
west; and at 4 a.m. on the 21st the fleet wore again, and 
steered, under easy sail, north by east. At 6 a. m., Cape 
Trafalgai^ bearing east by south distant about seven leagues, toe 
Victory and ships with her obtained a sight of the combined 
fleet, also bearing about east by south, and distant, as already 
mentioned, 10 or 12 miles. 
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At 6h. 40 m. a.m. the Victory made the signals (Nos. 72 
and 13), to form the order of sailing in two columns, and to 
prepare for battle ; and in 10 minutes afterwards, 'the signs^l 
No. 76, to bear up. The two columns of the British fleet 
accordingly bore up to the eastward under all sail. This prompt 
mode of attack was that which Lord Nelson liad previously 
directed,* in order to avoid the inconvenience and delay of 
forming a line of battle in the usual manner. 

The near approach of the British fleet rendering an action 
unavoidable, the French admiral, at 8h. 30 m. a. m., made the 
signal for his ships "to wear together, and form the line in close 
order upon the larboard tack ; thereby to bring Cadiz on his lee 
bow, and to facilitate, if necessary, his escape to that port. It 
W'as near 10 a.m. before the manoeuvre was completed; and 
then, owing to the lightness of the wind, the partial flaws from 
off* the land, the heavy ground swell, and the incapacity or 
inexperience of some of the captains, the Franco-Spanish line 
was very irregularly formed : so much so that, instead of being 
straight, it w as curved or crescent-like ; and, instead of the ships 
being in line ahead, some were to leeward, others to windward, of 
their proper stations. For the most part, indeed, the ships were 
two, and in a few cases three, deep; thus accidentally presenting 
more obstacles to the success of the plan of attack decided 
upon by the British admiral, than if each French and Spanish 
ship had been in the wake of her leader. The ships, generally, 
were under topsails and topgallantsails, with the main topsail 
shivering, and lay a point, or rather more, off the wind. 

Owing to the lightness of the breeze, the British fleet, after 
bearing up, made very slow progress, scarcely going, with 
studding-sails set, three knots an hour. While thus gradually 
nearing the enemy’s line, Lord Nelson, dressed in the same 
threadbare frock uniform-coat wdiich was his constant wear, 
having for its appendages, sewed amidst the folds of the left 
breast, the same four weather-tauished and lack-lustre stars 
always to be seen there, visited the different decks of the Victory ; 
and, addressing the men at their quarters, cautioned them not 
to fire a single shot without being sure of their object 

Considering that the Victory, both as being the van-ship of a 
column and as bearing the flagoi the commander-in-chief, would 
draw upon herself the whole weight of the enemy’s fire, and 
thereby doubly endanger the life of him to whom all looked up 
for the success of the day, the principal officers present expressed 
among themselves a hope that Lord Nelson might be persuaded 
to allow the Tcmeraire, then close astern, to go ahead. Captain 
Blackwood undertook the delicate task of broaching tlje matter 
to the admiraW He did so ; and Lord Nelson^ smiling signifi- 


* Seep. 23 . 
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cantly at Captain Hardy, replied, "Oh ! yes, let her go ahead 
meaning, if she could. At about 9 h. 40 ni. a. m. tlie Temcraire 
was accordingly hailed,* to take her station ahead of the Victory, 
At about the same time Lieutenant John Yule, who then com- 
manded upon the forecastle, observing that the lee or starboard 
lower studding-sail was improperly set, caused it to be taken in 
for the purpose of setting it afresh. The instant this was done, 
Lord Nelson ran forward, and’ rated the lieutenant severely for 
having, as he supposed, begun to shorten sail without the captain’s 
orders. The studding-sail was quickly replficed ; and the Victory, 
as the gallant chief intended, continued to lead the column,+ 
Shortly after this fruitless attempt to induce Lord Nelson to 
yield the post of danger, the captains of frigates were ordered 
back to their ships ; and Captain Blackwood, in his way to the 
Euryalus, called on board the Temcraire, and explained, what 
appears to have been but indistinctly heard, the object of the 
previous hail. Sometime after quitting the Temcraire, Captain 
Blackwood boarded the Leviathan, then the fifth ship of the 
weather column, and acquainted her captain, that> it was the 
Commander-in-chiefs wish, that the Leviathan, as a previous 
signal had signified, should fall into the line between the 
Temcraire and Victory. From the known zeal of Captains 
Harvey and Bayntun, no doubt can exist as to the earnestness of 
their endeavours to reach the honourable stations assigned them ; 
but the Temcraire was unable to do so from the causes already 
assigned, and the Leviathan did not receive the message by 
Captain Blackwood until the head of the column was too near 
the enemy to render any change proper or even practicable. 

The direction in which the combined fleet now lay, with a 
home-port scarcely seven leagues off on the lee bow, and the 
evident forging ahead of the ships, whereby that distance was 
every minute diminishing, induced LorI Nelson to steer a trifle 
more to the northward, and to telegraph bis second in command, 

" I intend to pass through the van of the enemy’s line, to prevent 
him from getting into Cadiz.” The reversed order of that line,, 
in the prevailing state of the wind, had produced another danger 
to be guarded against : it had brought the shoals of San-Pedro 
and Trafalgar under the lee of^ both fleets. Accordingly, at 
11 h. 30 m. A. M., the Victory made the signal (No. 63, with the 
preparative), for the British fleet to prepare to anchor at the 
close of day. 

This done, no« other signal seemed wanting, when Lord 

• 

* But not, it is believed, as stated in a popular little work, “ by^his 
lordship.” See Autiicntic Narrative of the death of Lord Nelson, by William 
Beatty, M.D. &c., p. 89. ' 

f When the Temcraire ranged up on the Victoiy’s quarter in order to 
pass her and lead. Lord Nelson hailea her; and speaking, as he always did, 
with a slight nasal intonation, said, “ I'll thank you Captain Harvey to keep 
in your proper station, which is attern of the Victory.— Ed. 

VOL. IV. D 
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Nelson remarked, that he must give the fleet something by way 
of a fillip. After musing awhile, he said, ** Suppose we telegraph 
that * Nelson expects every man to do his duty.' ” The officer, 
whom he was then addressing, suggested whether it would not 
be better, " England expects,” &c. Lord Nelson rapturously 
exclaimed, Certainly, certainly;” and, at about lib. 40 m. 
A. M., up went to the Victory's mizen topgallantmast-head, the 
first flag of the celebrated telegraphic message, " England 

EXPECTS THAT EVEllY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY;”* a signal 
which, the instant its signification became fully known, was 
greeted with tliree cheers on board of every ship in the fleet, and 
excited among both oflicers and men the most lively enthusiasm. 

The general formation of the Franco-Spanish line, and the 
manner in which tlie British fleet, by its two columns, bore down 
to the attack, w’ill appear with siiflicient and, we believe, all 
attainable accuracy, by the following diagram. As the ships of 
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the combined fleet were constantly varying their positions, w'e 
shall not attempt to point out the stations of any others than the 

* There is not, that we are aware of, a single publication which gives this 
message precisely as it was delivered. The following is a minute of the several 
flags, as rioted dowfi^n board of more than one ship in the fleet ; 

25Jj 2G9 8G3 2W 471 958 220.370 4 21 19 24 • 

“ Endaud. expects that every man will do his d u t y.” The French 
translation, as given in one or two historical works, is equally short and 
expressive ; “ L’Angletcrre compte que chacun fera son devoir." 
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ships of the four principal flag-officers. The commander-in- 
chief in the Bucentaure, with the Santisima-Trinidad as his 
second ahead, was directly in front of the Victory, the leader of 
the weather column; and the Santa-Ana, the flag-ship of Vice- 
admiral Alava, was in the same direction from the Royal- 
Sovereign, the leader of the lee column. The Spahisli com- 
mander-in-chief, Admiral Gravina, in the Principe-de-Astiuias, 
was the rearmost sijip of the fleet. Of the frigates it may 
suffice to state, that they were ranged in an inner line considerably 
to leeward of the fighting line. One, however, in the centre, 
believed to have been the Rhin, was so near as to be seen by 
the Royal-Sovereign repeating signals ; a circumstance that 
induced Vice-admiral Collingvvood, a few minutes before the 
action commenced, to telegraph Lord Nelson, that the enemy's 
commander-in-chief was on board a frigate. 

According to the average time noted down on board the dif- 
ferent ships of the British fleet, it was just at noon, the wind 
very light, the sea smooth with a great ground swell setting 
from the westward, and the sun shining, in a beautiful manner, 
upon the fresh painted sides of the long line of French and 
Spanish ships, that the Fougueux, the second astern of the 
Santa-Ana, whose station was a little abjfft the centre of the 
combined line, opened by signal a fire upon the Royal-Sovereign, 
then bearing on the French ship’s larboard bow, anfl considerably 
within gun-shot ; also bearing from the Victory south-east, distant 
about two miles, and from her own second astern, the Belleisle, 
about west by south three quarters of a mile. Immediately the 
three Britisli admirals hoisted their respective flags, and the 
ships of both divisions of the fleet, the white or St.-George’s 
ensign ; a measure adopted to |)revent any confusion in the heat 
of battle, from a variety of national flags. As an additional 
mark of distinction, each British ship carried, or was ordered to 
carry, a union-jack at her main topmast-stay, and another at her 
fore topgallant-stay. At the Victory’s main topgallantmast- 
bead, also, was fast belayed fiOrd Nelson’s customary signal on 
going into action. No. lb, Engage the enemy more closely 
consisting o£ two flags, qiiarter^red and white over blue, white, 
and red, or the Dutch republican ensign reversed. At about 
the same time that the firing commenced, the ships of the com- 
,bined fleet hoisted their ensigns, and the admirals (with the ex- 
ception, to which we shall presently advert, of the French com- 
mander-in-chief), ^their flags. In addition to her ensign, every 
Spanish slvp also hung to the end of the spanker-boom a large 
wooden cross. 

At about 10 minutes past noon, having reached a position, 
close astern of the Santa-Ana, the Royal-Sovereign fired into 
her, with guns double-shotted ; and with such precision as, by 
the subsequent acknowledgment of the Spanish officers, to kill 
or wound (incredible as it may appear) nearly 400 of her crew, 

D 2 
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and to disable 14 of her guns. With her starboard broadside, 
similarly charged, the Royal-Sovereign raked the Fougueux, 
but, owing to the distance and the smoke, with little if any 
effect. It was just as the Royal-Sovereign was passing between 
these two enemy’s ships, that Vice-adnnral Collingwood called 
out to his captain : “ Rotheram, what would Nelson give to be 
here !” And, by a singular coincidence. Lord Nelson, the moment 
he saw his friend in his enviable position, exclaimed : “ See how 
that noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship into action.” 

Having, in the most gallant manner, passed under the stem of 
and saluted the Saiita-Ana in the way already mentioned, the 
Royal-Sovereign put her helm a-starboard, and, without any 
difficulty, ranged close alongside of her ; so close that the guns 
were nearly muzzle to muzzle. Between the tw^o three-deckers a 
tremendous cannonade ensued. But the Royal-Sovereign soon 
found that she had more than one opponent to contend with. 
The Fougueux, having bore up, raked her astern ; and, ahead of 
the English ship, at the distance of about 400 yards, lay the 
San-Leandro, who, wearing, raked her in that direction; while, 
upon the Royal-Sovereign s starboard bow and quarter, within 
less than 300 yards, were the San-.Justo and Indomptablc ; as 
will better appear by\he following diagram : 



So incessant was the fire kept up by all these ships, that the 
people of the Royal-Sovereign frequently saw the shots come in 
contact with each other. Aware, at length, d’ the injury which 
they were thus sustaining by their own cross nre, an^ observing 
that three or four British ships were fast approaching to the 
support of their gallant leader, the four two-deckers, one by one, 
drew off from tb^Royal-Sovereign, and left her to combat solely 
with the Santa-Aiui ; who, although in force rather more than a 
match for her antagonist, began already to exhibit proofs that, in 
practical gunnery, she was decidedly her inferior. 
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For upwards of 15 minutes the Royal-Sovereign was the only 
British ship in close action. At the end of that time, when the 
former had taken a position upon her opponent’s lee bow, and 
was making the best possible use of it, the Belleisle, hauling up, 
fired a broadside into the lee quarter of the Santa-Ana, and then 
bore away towards the Indomptable. Owing to some of the ships 
astern of the Fougueux pressing forward to support the centre, 
while others remained with their sails aback or shivering, the 
Franco-Spanish line (if line we must call it) was becoming even 
more irregular than it had been. The slanting direction in which, 
on account of this movement, the British lee column was obliged 
to advance, enabled the ships to discharge their starboard guns 
at the enemy’s rear ; and an Interchange of animated firing 
ensued, the smoke from which, for the want of a breeze to carry 
it olti spread its murky mantle over the combatants, and in- 
creased the confusion into which the rear of the combined fleet 
liaf^ already been thrown by the crash at its centre. 

J4ord iVcIson had already, in a two-decker, evinced how little 
lie dreaded comi.ig in contact with a Spanish first-rate; and even 
the towering and formidable looking foilr-dcckcr at ])roscnt in 
fnait o‘ An liad, on th.it very occabion,*been driven from her 
imipos y Jiis well-known prowess. But, although he directed 
-ho Victor to he steered towards the Ixnv of his old opponent, it 
was not with tl»e intention of attacking her: a Spanish rear- 
luimiral, whatever tlu* force of his ship, was considered an un- 
worJliy A M-: w!\.ic u ih-encli \ieo-admiral commanded the 
Heel. Lord ..oim n did not feel a doubt, and the sefpiel proved 
iie was orif t, that iM. V^illeneuve was in one of the two or 
tiireii slurs next astern of the foiir-deckcr ; and, knowing that, 
to letch a ship lying to at a distance ahead, he must keep her on 
ids Jc * bow, he uidered the Victory to be steered in the manner 
just related. 

Although every glass on board the Victory was put in re- 
quisition to discover tlic flag of the French coininander-in-chief, 
all the answers to the repeated questions of Lord Nelson on the 
subject ended iii disappointment. The four-decker’s flag at the 
mizen could be made out, ami some signals were occasionally 
seen at the main of two or three of the ships, but no French flag 
at the fore.* Often did the little man himself, with his remaining 
eye, cast an anxious glance towards the Franco-Spanish line in 
search of the ship which he meant the Victory first to grapple 
with ; and so liglftly did Lord Nelson value personal risk, that, 
although ftrged more than once on the subject, he would not 
sufler those barriers from the enemy’s grape and musketry, the 

* It was probably signals, made when the Victory was much closer, that 
gave rise to the following entry in the log of the Spartiate : “ Observed her 
hearing down between a Spanish four-decker and a French two-decker, with 
admiral's flags at the main." 
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liammocks^ to be placed one inch higher than, to facilitate his 
view of objects around him, they were accustomed to be stowed. 
The Victory, meanwhile, was slowly advancing to a gun-shot 
distance from the enemy’s line. 

At ‘20 minutes past noon, which was about 20 minutes after 
the Fougueux had opened her fire upon the Royal-Sovereign^ 
and about 10 after the latter had passed under the stern of the 
Santa- Ana, the Bucentaure fired a shot at the Victory, then, 
with studding-sails set on both sides, steering about east and 
going scarcely a knot and a half through the w.^tpr. The shot fell 
short. Two or three minutes elapsed, and a second shot vvas fired ; 
which, the Victory then about a mile and a quarter distant, fell 
alongside. A tliird shot almost immediately followed, and that 
went over the ship. One or two others did the same, until, at 
length, a shot went through the Victory’s main topgallantsail ; 
affording to the enemy the first visible proof that his shot would 
reach. A minute or two of awful silence ensued; and then, as 
if by signal from the French admiral, the whole van, or at least 
seven or eight of the weathermost ships opened a fire upon the 
Victory, such a fire as had scarcely before been directed at a 
single ship. In a few minutes a round shot killed Mr. John 
Scott, Lord Nelson’s public secretary, while he was conversing 
with Captain Hardy. 

Since the commencement of the firing the wind had gradually 
died away to a mere breath. Still the V ietory driven onward by the 
swell and the remains of her previous impetus, was going slowly 
ahead, in the direction, now, of the interval between the Santisima- 
Trinidad and Bucentaure : both of which sliips, aided occasionally 
by the Redoutable astern of the latter, continued upon her a very 
heavy and destructive tire. To this heavy and unremitting cannon- 
ade the Victory neither did, nor from her position could, bestow 
any return. In a very few minutes, however, after the firing had 
opened upon her, one of the foremost guns on the starboard side 
went off by accident. In a private ship this would scarcely have 
been noticed ; but, as happening on board the ship of the com- 
mander-in-chief, it excited the attention of the fleet, and was 
minuted down in the log of one ^hip, the Polyphemus, as a real 
commencement of the action by the Victory ; thus : About 
20 m. past 12 Victory fired upon by the enemy’s van, which 
was returned with a few of her foremost guns on the starboard 
side.” 

Seeing, by the direction of her course, thtft the Victory was 
about follow the example of the Royal- Sovereign,*the French 
and Spanish ships ahead of the British weather column closed 
like a forest. movement, headed by the stoppage in the 

tieadway of the oanta-Ana, and by the bearing up of the twa 
Spanish ships ahead of her in the manner already raiated, divided 
the combined line nearly in the centre, leaving, including the 
'Redoutable from her station astern of the San-Leandro, 14 ships 
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in the van, and 19 in the rear, with an interval between them of 
at least three quarters of a mile. 

Just as she had got within about 500 yards of the larboard 
beam of the Buccntaure the Victory’s mizen topmast was shot 
away about two thirds up. A shot also struck and knocked to 
pieces the wheel ; and the ship was obliged to be steered in the 
gun-room, the first lieutenant (John Quilliam) and master 
(Thomas Atkinson) relieving each other at this duty. Scarcely 
had two minutes elapsed before a double-headed shot killed 
eight marines on the poop, and wounded several others: on 
which the admiral ordered Captain Adair to disperse his men 
round the ship, that they might not suffer so much from being 
together. Presently a shot, that had come through a thickness 
of four hammocks near the larboard chess-tree, and had car- 
ried away a part of the larboard quarter of the launch as she lay 
on the booms, struck the fore-brace bits on the quarterdeck, and 
passed between Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy ; a splinter 
from the bits bruising the left foot of the latter, and tearing the 
buckle from his shoe. “They both,” says Doctor Beatty, 

instantly stopped, and were observed by the officers on deck 
to survey each other with inquiring looks, each supposing the 
other to be wounded. His loidship then smiled and said, 

* This is too warm work, Hardy, to last long and declared that, 
through all the battles he had been in, he had never witnessed 
more cool courage than was displayed by the Victory's crew on 
this occasion.”* 

In a few seconds afterwards, as the Bucentaure slowly forged 
ahead, a large French ship was seen upon her lee quarter, and 
another ship astern of the former, in the act of ranging up, as if with 
the intention of completely closing the interval. Now it was that 
Captain Hardy, represented to Lord Nelson the impracticability 
of passins: through the line without running on board one of the 
ships. £[is lordship quickly replied, “ I cannot help it : it does 
not signify which we run on board of. Go on board which you 
please: take your choice. ”t At this moment, such had been 
the effect of the heavy and unremitting fire to which she had so 
long been exposed, the loss on «board the Victory amounted to 
20 officers and men killed, and 30 wounded ; a loss that would 
have been still more severe, had not the enemy's guns been 
pointed at the rigging and sails, rather than at the hull of the 
ship. In consequence of this, every studding-sail boom on the 
foremast (the Victory, unlike other ships, had no booms rigged 
out upon hSr mainmast) had been shot off close to the yard arm, 
and every sail, especially on the foremast, was like a riddle : her 
almost aiew foresail, indeed, had from 80 to 100 yards of it 
stripped from the yard* This clearly shows what an advantage 
the centre and rear had lost in not having opened an earlier fire 


* Beatty’s Nairative^ p. 27* 


f Ibid., p. SO. 


4 
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upon the Royal-Sovereign. "Quel but avantageux/' says a 
French writer^ " ofTraient aux canonniers ces deux groupes de 
vaisseaux, dont chacun presentait une quantite de mCits et de 
vergues et une masse de cordages et de voiles, oil pas un boulet 
ne devait fitre perdu.”* 

At 1 p. M.t the 68-pounder carronade on the larboard side of 
the Victory's forecastle, containing its customary charge of one 
round shot and a keg filled with 500 musket-balls, was fired 
right into the cabin windows of the Bucentaure. As the Victory 
slowly moved ahead, every gun‘of the remaining 50 upon her 
broadside, all double, and some of them treble shotted, was 
deliberately discharged in the same raking manner. So close 
were the ships, that the larboard main yard-arm of the British 
three-decker, as she rolled, touched the vangs of her opponent’s 
gaff : so close indeed, that had there been wind enough to blow 
it out, the large French ensign trailing at the Bucentaure's peak 
might, even at this early period of the action, have been a trophy 

Ntpt. 



• Victoirw et Conquet^, tome xvi., p. 170. * 

' Victoiy’s log, at four minutes past noon; but that 

would aUow 14 minutes only for the Victory, with scarcely a breath of wind, 
■to go a distance of|M least a mile and a half. We know also that? owing to 
tbe death early sn tne action of the two persons whose places (in succession) 
to t^e minutes, the log entries were written the next day. Moreover 
the log of the Spartiate, one of the best kept in tlic fleet, says : “ At 12 h. 
^m. Victoiy commenced firing.” 
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in the hands of the Victory’s crew. While listening, with cha- 
racteristic avidity, to the deafening crash made by their shot in 
the French ship’s hull, the British crew were nearly suffocated 
with the clouds of black smoke that entered the Victory’s port- 
holes ; and Lord Nelson, Captain Hardy, and others that were 
walking the quarterdeck, had their clothes covered with the 
dust which issued from the crumbled wood-work of the Bucen- 
taure’s stern. The position of the Victory just as, while receiv- 
ing into her bows the foremost guns of a French 74 and the 
whole broadside of a French 80, she is about to pour her 
broadside into the stern of a second French 80, we have endea- 
voured to illustrate by the first set of figures in the preceding 
diagram. 

Although the work of scarcely two minutes, and although not 
a mast or yard of the Bucentaure was seen to come down, the 
effects of the British three-decker’s broadside upon the personnel 
of the French ship, as acknowledged a day or two afterwards by 
Vice-admiral Villencuve, and long subsequently by his flag- 
captain, M. Magenclic, was of the same destructive character as 
the broadside poured by the Royal-Sovereign into the stern of 
the Santa-Ana. The amount which the Bucentaure’s officets 
gave, as the extent of their loss in killed and wounded by the 
Victory’s fire, was nearly 400 men.” They represented also, 
that 20 of their guns were dismounted by it, and that the Bucen- 
taure was reduced to a comparatively defenceless state. 

Prevented by position, even had she not been incapacitated 
by loss, from returning the Victory’s tremendous salute, the 
Bucentaure found an able second in the Neptune. This fine 
French 80, the moment the Victory’s bows opened clear of the 
Bucentaure’s stem, poured into them a most destructive fire. 
Among other damages occasioned by it, the flying jib-boom and 
sprit and sprit topsailyards were cut away ; also the starboard 
cathead was shot completely off, notwithstanding its immense 
stoutness. The bower anchor, and a sheet anchor stowed near 
it, were also quite disabled ; and a third anchor on that side was 
much injured. Several shot also entered the Victory’s bows 
between wind and water, and thQ foremast and bowsprit were 
badly wounded. 

The Neptune, fearing, as the .Victory advanced, that she 
intended to run on board of her, set her jib, and keeping away a 
little, ranged ahead ; but. Captain Hardy having decided to run 
on board the shf^ on his starboard hand, and into which a 
broadside had been poured tlie instant it would bear with effect, 
the Victory put her helm hard a-port. This quickly brought 
her head in the direction of the Redoutable ; who, with ner 
foremost guns continued to aid the Neptune m raking the 
Victory, and with her aftermost ones fired occasionally at the 
Temeraire, as the latter drew out from the wake of her leader. 
Just, however, as the Vietpry was coming in contact with her. 
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the Redoiitable shut most of her lowerdeck ports, and fired from 
them no more. In about a minute after she had shifted her helm, 
the Victory ran foul of the Redoutable ; the sheet anchor of the 
one striking the spare anchor of the other. 

Very soon afterwards, or at about 1 h. 10 m. p. m., the two 
ships dropped alongside of each other. This account corre- 
sponds with that given by the French. “ Nelson,’^ says M. 
Parisot, voyant qu’il (the Rcdoutable’s captain) n'etait pas 
dispose a plier, fit venir le Victory au vent tout d’un coup, et 
le laissant tomber en travers, il aborda de lung en long le Re- 
doutable.*'* Owing to the slight impetus in the Victory, caused 
by the want of wind, the concussion of the firing would proba- 
bly have separated her from the Redoutable, had not the 
Victory’s starboard fore topmast studding-sail boom-iron, as the 
ships were in the act of rebounding off, hooked into the leech of 
the Redoutablc’s fore topsail. This held tlie ships together; 
and, with the lower deck guns of the Victory touching the side 
of the Redoutable, and the latter’s mainmast in a line about 
midway between the former’s fore and main masts, lie two ships 
fell off a few points from the wind.f * 

Almost immediately after the Victory had got hooked along- 
side the Redoutable, Mr. William Willmet, the boatswain of th^e 
former, found a ready means of clearing the French ship’s gang- 
ways by firing the starboard ()8-pounder carronade, loaded as the 
larboard one had been, right upon the Redoutable’s decks. The 
guns of the middle and lower deeks were also occasionally fired 
into the Redoutable, but very few of the 12-pounders, on ac- 
count' chiefly of the heavy loss among those who had been 
stationed at them. The Redoutable, on her part, fired her 
maindeck guns into the Victory, and used musketry, as well 
through her ports into those of the Victory, as from her three 
tops down upon the latter’s deck. In her fore and main tops, 
also, the Redoutable had some b iss coborns, which, loaded 
with langridge, were frequently fired with destructive effect 
upon the Victory’s forecastle. The larboard guns of the Victory 
were fired occasionally at the Bucentaure; but it was with little 
or no effect, the latter ship continuing to move to the northward, 
•while the victory and Red outabL- kept inclining their heads to 
the eastward. The Santisima-Trinidad also received into her 
starboard or lee quarter and stern a portion of the Victory's tire. 

Never allowing mere personal comfort to interfere with, what 
he considered to be, the good of the service, £ord Nelson, when 
the Victory was fitting to receive his flag, ordereef the large 
skylight over bis cabin to be removed, and the space planked 
up, so as to affi^ him a walk amidships, clear of the gtins and 
^pes. Here, ^ng an extent of deck of about 21 feet in 

U Yictoires et Conqu^tes, tome xvi., p. 171. 

•fSce second position in Diagram at p. 41. 
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length, bounded abaft by the stancheon of the wheel and forward 
by the combings of the cabin ladder-way, were the admiral and 
Captain Hardy, during the whole of the operations we have 
just detailed, taking their customary promenade. At about 1 h. 
25 in. p. M., just as the two had arrived within one pace of the 
regular turning spot at the cabin ladder-way, Lord Nelson^ 
who, regardless of quarterdeck etiquette, was walking on the 
larboard side,* suddenly faced left about. Captain Hardy, as 
soon as lie had taken the other step, turned also, and saw the 
admiral in the act of falling. He was then on his knees with 
his left hand just touching the deck. The arm giving way. 
Lord Nelson fell on his left side, exactly upon the spot where 
his secretary, Mr. Scott, had breathed his last, and with whose 
blood his lordship’s clothes were soiled. 

On Captain Hardy’s expressing a hope that he was not 
severely wounded. Lord Nelson replied : “ They have done for 
me at last. Hardy.'’ 1 hope not,” answered Captain Hardy* 
“ Yes,” replied his lordship, “ my backbone is shot through.” f 
The wound was by a musket-bail, which had entered the left 
shoulder through the fore part of the epaulet, and, descending, 
had lodged in the spine. That the wound liad been given by 
some one stationed in the Iledoutable’s mizen t(tp was rendered 
certain, not only from tlie nearness (about 15 yards) and situation 
of the inizen top in reference to the course of the ball, but from 
the circumstance that the French ship’s main top was screened 
by a portion of the Victory’s mainsail as it hung when clewed up. 
That the ball was intended for Lord Nelson is doubtful, because, 
when the aim must have been taken, he was walking on the 
outer side, concealed in a great measure from view by a much 
taller and stouter man. Admitting, also (which is very doubt- 
ful), that the French seaman or marine, whose shot had proved 
so fatal, had selected for his object, as the British commander-in- 
chief, the best dressed officer of the two, he would most probably 
have fixed upon Captain Hardy, or, indeed, such, in spite of 
Dr. Beatty’s print, was Lord Nelson’s habitual carelessness, upon 
any one of the Victory’s lieutenants who might have been walk- 
ing by the side of him. Sergeant Seeker of the marines, and 
two seamen, who had come up on seeing the admiral fall, now, 
by Captain Hardy’s direction, bore their revered and much 
lamented chief to the cockpit ; where we will for the present 
leave him. The position of the Victory and of the ships near 
to her at the time^Lord Nelson received his wound, drawn up 


* This may be relied upon as correct, although completely at variance 
with the«account published by the Victory’s surgeon (Beatty, p. 32), and 
which, owing to its apparent authenticity, has been made tiie groundwork of 
eve^ other published account, including that in the first edition of this 


work. 


f Beatty’s Narrative, p. 33. 
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with as much accuracy as the case admits, will be found in the 
following diagram. 



Previously to our entering upon the account of each ship's 
proceedings, we will endeavour to present a general view of the 
engagement, and of its immediate result. Soon after the first 
four ships of the British Ice division had cut through between 
the centre and rear of the Franco-Spanish line, tlie remainder 
successively as they came up, pierced the mass (for it could no 
longer be called line) of enemy's ships, in various directions, 
and found opponents as tliey could. Meanwhile the leading 
ships of the weather division had begun to engage in a similar 
manner, a little ahead of the centre. The action, which had 
commenced, as we have elsewhere shown, at noon, arrived at its 
height about Ih. 30ni. p. m. At 3 p. m. the firing began to 
slacken, and, at about 5 p. m., wholly ceased. Of the 14 van- 
ships of the combined line, reckoning to the Rcdoutablc inclusive, 
three only were captured in their places. The remaining 1 1 wore 
out of the line. Of these 11, three were captured, and eight 
escaped ; four, by hauling to windward, and four by running for 
Cadiz. Of the 19 vear-ships„ 12, including one burnt, were 
taken, and seven escaped into Cadiz ; making, as the result of 
the first day's proceedings, nine French (including one burnt), 
and nine Spanish, sail of the line captured, total 18, and nine 
French, and six Spanish, sail of the line escaped, total 15: of 
which latter number four French ships got«away to tlie south- 
ward, and 11, five of them French and six Spanish, «and most ’bf 
the ships much shattered, with all the frigates and brigs, reached 
the bay of Cadiz. ^ 

So far as teJ^e collective operations of the two fleets in the 
Trafalgar battle. Our attention is now due to the individual 
exertions • of the ships on each side ; and we shall proceed to 
give the most accurate account that our researches, far and near. 
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have enabled us to obtain, taking the British ships of each 
division, in the order in which, according to the best judgment 
to be formed from the variety of times noted down in their logs, 
they successively got into action. 

The Royal-Sovereign we left just as, after 15 minutes of close 
action with three or four ships, the Belleisle had come to her 
relief. The latter, passing on to the eastward, left the Royal- 
Sovereign upon the Santa-Ana’s starboard bow. In a short 
time the Spanish three-decker lost her mizen topmast; and, at 
the end of about an hour and a quarter from the commencement 
of the combat, her three masts fell over the side. At about 2 h. 
15 m. p. M., after a hot, and with the exception of the Belleisle’s 
broadside, an uninterrupted, engagement between the two ships 
from 10 minutes past noon, the Santa-Ana struck to the Royal- 
Sovereign. 

This occurrence took place just as the mizenmast of the Royal- 
Sovereign came down, and when her fore and main masts from 
their shattered condition, were ready to follow it. No sooner, 
indeed, did the Royal-Sovereign, in order to put herself a little 
to rights, move a short distance ahead of her prize, then her 
mainmast fell over on tlie starboard side, tearing off* two of the 
lowerdeck ports- The foremast, having been shot through in 
several places, and stripped of nearly the whole of its rigging, 
was left in a tottering state. Hence the English three-decker 
was reduced to almost, if not quite, as unmanageable a state as 
the Spanish three-decker, which she had so gallantly fought and 
captured. 

The French accounts say : Le vaisseau la Santa-Ana, vaillam- 
raent attaque par Tamiral Collingwood, fut non moins vaillam- 
ment defendu par le vice-amiral Alava ; mais, accable par le 
nombre, il dut coder.”* And yet out of the 26 remaining 
British ships, no ship except the Belleisle, and that with merely 
a broadside in passing, asserts that she fired into the Santa-Ana. 
Here is the proper place to notice tlie modesty with which Vice- 
admiral Collingwood, in his official despatch, refers to the part 
taken by his own ship. *‘The commaiider-iii-chief in the 
Victory,” he says, led the weather column, and the Royal- 
Sovereign, which bore ray flag, the lee. The action began at 
12 o’clock by the leading ships of the columns breaking through 
the enemy’s line, the commander-in-chief about the tenth ship 
from the van, the second in command about the twelfth from the 
rear, &c.” The ,Royal-Sovereign is not again mentioned^ 
except in reference to matters that occurred subsequently to the 
battle. 

The loss sustained by the Royal- Sovereign was tolerably 
severe: %he had one lieutenant (Brice Gilliland), her master 
(William Chalmers), one lieutenant of marines (Robert Green), 
two midshipmen (John Aikenhead and Thomas Braund); 29 
* Y ictoires et Conquites, tome xvi., p. 179. 
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seamen, and 13 marines killed, two lieutenants (John Clavell 
and James Bashford), one lieutenant of marines (James le 
Vesconte), one master's mate (William Watson), four midship- 
men (Gilbert Kennicott, Grenville Thompson, John Farrant, and 
John Campbell), her boatswain (Isaac Wilkinson), 69 seamen, 
and 16 marines wounded. 

Respecting the Santa-Ana's loss in killed and wounded, no- 
thing is known beyond the amount already specified as the 
alleged effect of her opponent’s raking fire. That the Spanish 
ship’s loss must have been uncommonly severe may be inferred, 
as well from the length and closeness of the action, as from the 
fact, that her starboard side was nearly beaten in by the Royal- 
Sovereign's shot. Among the Santa-Ana’s dangerously, if not 
mortally wounded, was Vice-admiral Alava ; and it was under- 
stood that her killed and wounded comprised a great proportion 
of officers. 

After having, for the space of 20 minutes, sustained the tre 
mendous fire opened by the rear of the combined line, and after^.. 
having suffered, in consequence, a loss of between 50 and 60 men 
in killed and wounded, the Belleisle, at about a quarter past 
noon, exchanged a few shot with the Monarca, and passed 
through the line abreast of the Foiigueux, then distantly raking 
the Royal-Sovereign. In hauling up on the larboard tack, the 
Belleisle was enabled, owing to the advanced position of the 
latter, to pour a full broadside into the lee quarter of the Santa- 
Ana. Bearing away a little, the Belleisle then passed close 
astern of the Indomptable ; who, quickly wearing, exchanged a 
few broadsides with her, and then bore up to the south-east. In 
the mean time the Belleisle was engaged with a Spanish ship, 
the San-Juan-Nepomuceno, at some distance on her starboard 
beam. At about 45 minutes past noon the Belleisle’s main top- 
mast was shot away ; and, as the enemy's rear ships were now 
pressing forward to support the centre, her situation became 
extremely critical. 

At 1 p. M. the Fougueux mriged up in the smoke on the 
Belleisle's starboard beam, and struck her at the gangway with 
her larboard bow, rolling at the same time with her fore yard 
over the British ship's quarterdeck. The Fougueux immediately 
began engaging the Belleisle, and in 10 minutes shot away her 
rnizenmast about six feet above the deck, the wreck falling over 
the larboard quarter. In about 10 minutes more, on the Mars 
beginning to engage her, the Fougueux, who had received a smart 
fire from the Belleisle’s aftmostguns, dropped astern and hauled 
to the northward. At 1 h. 30 m. p. m. the French Achille came 
ranging past the stern of the Belleisle, then with her head a little 
to the southWitd of east, and stationed herself on the latter’s 
larboard quarter. In this position, the Achille kept up a steady 
fire, with comparative impunity, on account of the wreck of the 
Belleisle’s rnizenmast masking her aftermost guns. Meanwhile 
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the Aigle, having replaced the San-Jiian, was distantly cannon- 
ading the British ship on the starboard side ; and the San-Justo 
and San -Leandro, as they stood athwart the bows of the 
Belleisle to join Admiral Gravina in the rear, opened a passing 
fire. 

Thus in a manner surrounded, the Belleisle soon had her 
rigging and sails cut to pieces, and at 2 h. 10 m. p. m. lost her 
mainmast about four feet above the deck ; the wreck of which 
fell upon the break of the poop, while the topmast, with the 
yards, sails, and shrouds, hung over upon the larboard side, 
where already lay the wreck of the mizenmast. Her larboard 
guns thus completely covered by wreck, the Belleisle was pre- 
vented from returning by a single shot the Achille's animated 
and destructive fire. At 2 h. 30 m. p.m., driven from her capital 
station upon the bows of the Victory and T6mcraire, by the 
approach of the Leviathan, the French Neptune placed herself 
across the starboard bow of the Belleisle ; and at 2 h. 45 m. the 
foremast and bowsprit of the latter, still engaged by two other 
ships, were shot away by the board. 

At 3 h. 15 m. p. M. the Polyphemus interposed herself between 
the Belleisle and Neptune. In five minutes more the Defiance 
took oft' the fire of the Aigle ; and at 3 h. 25 m. p.m. the Swift- 
sure, passing astern of the Belleisle, commenced engaging the 
Achille, who about this time lost her main and mizen topmasts. 
As the Swiftsure passed close under the Belleisle’s stern the two 
ships cheered each other ; and to signify that, notwithstanding 
her dismasted and shattered state, the Belleisle still remained 
nneonquered, a union-jack was suspended at the end of a pike 
and held up to view, while an ensign was being made fast to the 
stump of her mizenmast. Thus, by the timely arrival of her 
friends, saved from being crushed by the overwhelming force 
around her, the Belleisle ceased firing. Observing soon after- 
wards on his larboard beam a Spanish two-decker that had 
already surrendered, Captain Hargood sent the master, Mr. 
William Hudson, and Lieutenant Owen of the marines (who 
volunteered although wounded), in the only remaining boat, the 
pinnace, and took possession of the 80-gun ship Argonauta. The 
position of the Belleisle, at the time she was so fortunately 
relieved, we have endeavoured to illustrate by the following 
diagram. 

The Belleisle’s hull was knocked almost to pieces : both sides 
of it were about equally damaged. Ports, port-timbers, channels, 
chain-plates, all exhibited unequivocal marks of the terrible maul- 
ing shf had received. Her three masts and bowsprit, as we have 
seen, were shot away, and so was her figure-head. Her boats 
and anchors shared the same fate. If the Belleisle’s damages 
were severe, her loss of men was not less so : she had two lieu- 
tenants (Ebenezer Geall and John Woodin), one midshipman 
(George Nind), 22 seamen, and eight marines killed, one lieu- 
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tenant (William Ferrie), oife lieutenant of marines (John Owen), 
her boatswain (Andrew Gibson), two master’s mates (William 
Henry Pearson and William Outfield), one midshipman (Samuel 
Jago), one first-class volunteer (J. T. Hodge), 67 seamen, and 
19 marines wounded. 



In her way down astern of the Bellcisle, the Mars suffered 
severely from the heavy raking fire of the ships ahead of her, 
the San-Juan-Nepomuceno, Pluton, Monarca, and Algesiras. 
As the Mars was directing her course to cut the line between 
the first two of these ships, the Pluton, who was to windward of 
the San-Juan, ranged ahead: whereupon, to avoid being raked 
by so close an opponent, the Mars hauled up, with the intention 
to pass on and cut the line ahead of the San-Juan. In attempt- 
ing this mancfiuvre, the Mars was followed and engaged by the 
Pluton. Having by that time had her rigging and sails greatly 
damaged, the Mars was obliged to come head to wind in order 
to avoid running on board the S inta-Ana ; whereby the Mars 
lay with her stern exposed to the Monarca and Algesiras. At 
this moment, however, the Tonnant came up, and soon found 
full employment for both of those ships. Meanwhile, as she 
paid off' in her completely unmanageable state, the Mars became 
also exposed to a heavy fire fix n the Fougueux, then with her 
larboard guns engaging the Bclleisle, and presently received 
into her stern a most destructive fire from the Pluton ; a fire 
that almost cleared the poop and quarterdeck of both officers and 
men. It was at about 1 h. 15 m. p. m., whitb Captain Duff* was 
standing at the break of the quarterdeck looking 6ver the side, 
that a cannon-shot from the Pluton struck him on the breast, 
knocked off head, and cast his body on the gangway. The 
same shot kilira two seamen, who were standing close behind 
their captain. The command now devolved upon Lieutenant 
William Hennah. By this time succour was at hand ; and. 
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while the Fougueux made olF to the Northward in the direction 
of the Temeraire, the Pluton stood away to the south-east to 
join Admiral Gravina.* 

The Mars had her main topmast and spankerboom shot 
away, and her three lower masts, fore and mam yards, and fore 
topmast, very badly wounded : her foremast, indeed, was left in 
so shattered a state that it subse(}uently fell overboard. The 
main piece of her rudder was badly wounded, her stern and 
quarters much cut, and nine of the poop-beams, besides sundry 
knees, &c., sliot to pieces. The ship had also some guns dis- 
abled, and had received several shot between wind and water. 
Tlie loss on board the Mars was proper tionably severe : she had 
her captain, one master’s mate (AlexandcrDufl ), two midshipmen 
(Edward Corbyn and Henry Morgan), 17 seamen, and eiglit 
marines killed, and two lieutenants (Edward William Garrett 
and James Elack), her master (Thomas Cook), one captain of 
marines (Thomas Norman), five midshipmen (John Young, 
George Guiren, William John Cook, John Jenkins, and Alfred 
Luckraft), 44 seamen, and sixteen marines wounded. 

With respect to the injuries sustained by the Pluton, the 
ship is represented to have been unable, after the action, to 
muster more than 400 efiective men out of a complement of about 
700 : consequently, her loss must have been severe. It appears, 
also, that the Pluton made three feet water an hour from tho 
shot she had received in the hull. 

Having, as already stated, fired at the ships that were pressing* 
upon the Mars, the Tonnant steered straight for the larboard 
bow of the Algesiras, then moving slowly onwards the same as 
her companions in the line, and vc? y near to her present leader, 
the Monarca. As the Tonnant advanced, the Algesiras, having 
already her main topsail to the mast, backed her mizoii topsail, 
and thus enabled the former, at about 45 minutes past noon, ta 
run close under the Spanish ship’s stern. Pouring in a raking fire, 
the Tonnant hauled up, and engaged the Monarca alongside ; 
but, dreading to encounter so large and powerful a ship, the 
latter fired a few ineffective shot, dropped astern, and struck 
her colours, although she afterwards rehoisted them. The Ten- 
nant’s people believed, although they were not certain, that the 
Monarca struck ; but the Spartiatc, who, not being engaged 
until late, had leisure for observation, saw the flag hauled down, 
and in her log says accordingly: " At 1 h. 7 ni. a Spanish two-^ 
decker struck to the Tonnant.” 

Filling her main Snd mizen topsails, the Algesiras now evinced 
an intention*^to cross the stern of the Tonnant, who, by this tim&» 
had had her fore topmast and main yard shot away ; but the 
Tonnant/ putting her helm hard-arport, van the Algesiras on 
board, and defeated the manoeuvre. The bowsprit and 

* See second set of figures In diagram at p. 50, 
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of the Alg&iras getting *^ntangled with the main rigging of the 
Tonnant^ the two ships were held fast together, greatly, on 
Account of their relative positions, to the advantage of the 
Tohnant. It was, doubtless, while the Tonnant’s attention was 
thus occupied, that the Monarca, being left to herself, and having 
suffered comparatively little in the action, rehoisted her colours. 

While thus fast to the Alg&iras on her starboard side, the 
Tonnant fired her larboard aftermost guns athwart the haw'se of 
the Mars at the Plutoii lying upon the latter’s larboard bow, 
and her larboard foremost guns at the San- Juan Ncpoiiiuccno 
lying upon her own bow. Meanwhile the Mars, until she and the 
Pluton dropped astern, lived several well-directed shot into the 
larboard quarter of the Al^esiras. The position of the Tonnant 
and shi])s around her at this time, which was about 1 h. 36 m. 
p. M., we have endeavoured to illustrate by the following diagram. 


OL iS P.JT, 

' /- 

Tonii. 


/ 


111. 35 m. P.M. 


Pluton] 








i!>a.n.Juari 



At about 1 h. 40 m. r, m. Captain Tyler received a severe 
■wound, and was obliged to be taken below. The command of 
theTonnai^t thereupon devolved upon Lieutenant John Bedford. 
In the mean time an animated cannonade was kept up between 
the two ships; by which the Algesiras soon lost her foremast^ 
and the Tonnant her main and mizen topmasts. The Algesiras 
made a serious attempt to board; but the marines of the 
Tonnant maintained so steady and well-directed a fire, that the 
French crew did not succeed, except in the case of one man, who 
contrived to enter one of the Tennant's maindeck ports, and 
whose life, to the credit of those who took him, was spared. 
At about 2 li. 15 m. r. m., just as her main and mizen masts 
were about to share the fate of her foremast, the Algcsiias, after 
a very pliant defence, struck her colours ; and Lieutenant 
Charles*Bennett, witli Lieutenant of marines Arthur Ball, and 
abouf 46 men, stepped on board and took pessvssion of her. 
In another quarter of an houi'^^the San- Juan hailed that she 
suirendered ; and Lieutenant .benjamin Clement was sent in 
jollyboatj^with two hands, to take poss^ession. ^fhe boat 
Wing damage by shot, swamped, before she readied a quarter 
‘^of the way. The two men could swim, but not the ]ieutenai}t. 

* While the latter was clinging to the boat, a shot struck her and « 
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knocked off her quarter. The then turned bottom 

upwards ; and Lieutenant Clement held fast by the boat’s fall 
until one of his two companions, a black man, Macnamara by 
name, swam to the Tonnant, and returned with a rope that lead 
out of the ship’s stern port. By this means a brave young 
officer, who had been in two or three of the general actions of the 
preceding wai', was saved to his country. 

Among the damages sustained by the Tonnant in the hull, 
was a bad wound in the rudder, a portion of the head of which 
was shot away ; and a great part of her starboard quarter- 
piece, with the rails and gallery, was carried away by the Algc- 
siras when the vessels got foul. The loss on board the Tonnant 
amounted to one midshipman (William Brown), 1(> seamen, and 
nine marines killed, her captain (severely), boatswain (Richard 
Little), the captain’s clerk (Williain Allen), one master’s mate 
(Henry Ready), 30 seamen, and 10 marines wounded. The 
Algesiras had upwards of 200 men killed and wounded, includ- 
ing several officers, and among the mortally wounded, the brave 
and highly respected Rear-admiral Magon, Avho had previously 
been wounded m two places, but would not quit the deck. 

After having captured the Algesiras and disengaged herself 
from her prize, the Tonnant fired several shot at the squadron of 
M. Dumanoir passing to wind\^ard ; but, liaving no boat left, 
could not send again to take possession of tlui San-Juan. That 
Spanish ship, however, was shortly afterwards engaged and 
secured by the Dreadnought. 

In consequeiu e of tlie novel mode of attack adopted by the 
commandcr-iii-chief, each British ship, as sluj boro up in line 
ahead, was obliged to follow in the wake of her leader until 
close upon the enemy’s line : her commander, then, acting up to 
Lord Nelson’s instructions, as contained in the irftmorandum 
at a previous page, that no captain could do very wrong who 
placed his ship alongside that of an enemy, attached himself to 
the first Frenchman or Spaniard that crossed his path. Most 
of the captains had also received, on the morning of the action 
Lord Nelson’s verbal directions, transmitted through the captains 
of the frigates, that they were to break the enemy’s line where- 
ever they conveniently could. This, in effect, discretionary 
power was particularly beneficial towards the height of the 
battlQ, when the enemy’s ships, by an irregular movement from 
the rear to the centre, and, in some instances, from the centre 
and van to the rear, were every instant shifting their position^, 
and giving to theirTinc, if line it could be called, a new face* 

It was not until full 15 minutes after the Tonnant had cut the 
line, that her second astern, .ihe Bellerophon, owing to her 
distance«from the former |ind the lightness of the wind, was 
enabled to do the ' same. This she accomplished by passing 
under the stern of the Monarca, as the latter, with colours 
rehoisted, was dropping away from the TonnanL In luffing up 
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to lay the Monarca alongside to leeward, the Bellerophon, at 
about 50 minutes past noon, ran foul of the Aigle, the latter’s 
main yard locking with her fore yard. The British ship now 
fired from both sides, having the Monarca on the larboard, and 
the Aigle on the opposite bow. In a short time three other 
enemy’s ships opened a cannonade upon her, the Montanez (we 
believe), with her aftermost guns on the larboard quarter, the 
French Swiftsure on the starboard quarter, and the Bahama, 
with some of her foremost guns, athwart her stern. The first 
set of figures in the following diagram will perhaps assist in 
showing the situation of the British ship at this period of the 
battle. 



At about 1 P. M. the Bellerophon’s main and niizen topmasts 
fell over on the starboard side, and the main topsail and top- 
gallantsail immediately caught fire with the flash of the guns, 
assisted by the hand-grenades which the Aiglets people kept 
throwing &pm her tops. At Ih. 5 m. p. m. the master was 
killed; and at Ih. Urn. Captain Cooke. The command now 
devolved upon Lieutenant William Pryce Cumby. Shortly 
afterwards the Montanez dropped out of gun-shot astern, and 
the Bahama and French Swiftsure became engaged with the 
Colossus. The musketry from the Aigle had by this time played 
sad havoc upon the Bellerophon’s quarterdeck, forecastle, and 
poop. At 1 h. 40 m. p. m. the Aigle, who had once or twice 
vainly attempted to board her opponent, dropped astern, exposed 
as she fell off to a raking fire, first from the Bellerophon herself, 
and then from the Revenge. The Bellerophon, now quite in an 
unmanageable state, fired a few shot at the Monarca, who 
instantly hauled down her colours for the lasyime, and was taken 
possession of by the former ; as, nearly at the sapie time, was 
the Bahama, who had previously struck, to relieve herself from 
’ the destructi^ fire of the Colossus. 

The Bellerophon had her main and mizen topmasts Aot away, 
her fore topmast, all three lower masts, and most of her yards, 
badly wounded, and her standing and running rigging nearly 
cut to pieces. In hull also she was much injured, having had 
several knees and nders shot away, and part of her lower deck 
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ripped lip, besides other damage. Her loss consisted of her 
captain, master (Edward Overton), one midshipman (John Sim- 
mons), 20 seamen, and four marines killed, one captain of marines 
(James Wemyss), her boatswain (Thomas Robinson), one master's 
mate (Edward Hartley), four midshipmen (William N. Jewell, 
James Stone, Thomas Bant, and George Pearson), 9(5 seamen, 
and 20 marines wounded. A great proi)ortion of this heavy loss 
unfortunately arose from the explosion of a quantity of loose 
powder spilt about the decks from the cartridges ; and wluL'h, 
but for the water that lay around the entrance of tlie magazine, 
must have destroyed the ship and all on board of her. 

Although no particular account can be given of the damage or 
loss sustained by the Aiglc, it may with certainty be stated, that 
she suffered greatly in masts, rigging, and hull, and lost in 
killed and wounded, from the successive fire of the Bellcrophon, 
Revenge, and Defiance, nearly two thirds of her crew, including 
among the killed, her captain and first lieutenant, and among 
the wounded several of her officers. The loss on board the 
Monarca does not appear to have been recorded; but it must 
have been severe, from her first action with the Tonnant, and 
from the length of time she was exposed to the close and unin- 
terrupted fire of the Bellerophon, one of the best manned, 
although one of the smallest, 74s in the British fleet. 

At 1 p. M., or thereabouts, after having, during 10 minutes or 
so, in her efforts to close, received the fire of two or three 
enemy’s ships, the Colossus ran past the starboard side of the 
French Swiftsure;^ who had just before bore up, as well to 
avoid being raked by the Colossus, as to bring her larboard 
guns to bear upon the Bellerophon. The density of the smoke 
on the starboard side hid from view all the enemy’s ships in that 
direction, until, having run a short distance to leeward, the Colos* 
sus found herself close alongside of the Argonaute, whose larboard 
yard-arms locked into her starboard ones. A spirited can- 
nonade now ensued between the two ships, and lasted for about 
10 minutes, when the Argonaute’s fire became nearly silenced, 
except from a few of her aftermost guns ; a shot from one of 
which, just as the ships, driven apart by the concussion of the 
guns, began to settle broadside off, struck Captain Morris a 
little above the knee. As soon as, by this lateral movement, 
she had cleared her yards, the Argonaute paid off, and went 
away, receiving into her stern the parting fire of the Colossus. 
The latter, in the*mean while, was warmly engaged on her 
larboard quarter, with the French Swiftsure, and also with the 
Bahama, who lay close on that ship’s larboard bow, and fired at 
the Colossus across the Swiftsure’s fore-foot. 

At a few minutes before 3 p. m., having forged ahead, the 
Swiftsure get between the Bahama and Colossus, and being thus 


s See the diagram at p. 52. 
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more fully exposed to tlio latter’s well-directed broadsides, soon 
slackened her tire and dropped astern. The Colossus was now 
enabled to devote her sole attention to the Bahama ; who, on 
ber mainmast falling', as it presently did, over her engaged side, 
showed an Knghsh jack from the hcn-coops on her poop, to 
denote that she liad struck. Meanwhile the French owiftsure 
endeavoured to bear up under the stern of the Colossus ; but the 
latter, wearing more quickly, received a few only of the former’s 
larboard guns, before she poured in h^r starboard broadside. 
This brought down the French Swiftsure’s mizenmast. At the 
same lime the Orion, in passing, gave the French ship a broad- 
side, which brought down her tottering mainmast ; whereupon 
the Swiftsure made signs to the Colossus of having surrendered. 
In liauling up to take ])ossession of her two prizes, the latter 
lost her wounded mizenmast over the starboard side. 

The mainmast of the Colossus was so badly wounded, that 
she was compelled, during the ensuing night, to cut it away ; 
and her damages altogether were extremely severe. Her only 
remaining stick, the foremast, had been shot through in several 
places ; two of her anchors and three of her boats had been 
destroyed, and some of her guns disabled. Four of her starboard 
lowerdeck ports had also been knocked away by running on 
board the Argonaute, and her hull in every part of it was 
much shattered. The Colossus lost in the action her master 
(Thomas Scriven), 31 seamen, and eight marines killed, her 
captain,* two lieutenants (George Bully and William Forster), 
one lieutenant of marines (John Benson), her boatswain (Wil- 
liam Adamson), one master’s mate (Henry Milbanke), eight 
midshipmen (William Herringham, Frederick Thistlewayte, 
Thomas G. Reece, Henry Snellgrove, Rawden M'Lean, George 
Wharrie, Timothy Renou, and George Denton), 1 16 seamen, and 
31 marines wounded. 

The Argonaute, tlie first broao side-opponent of the Colossus, 
although she lost none of her masts, must have suffered severely 
in the hull, having had, according to the French accounts, nearly 
160 of her crew killed and wounded : she, nevertheless, effected 
her escape. Some of the French writers are very severe in their 
strictures upon the conduct of the French Argonaute. It appears 
that the Hormione frigate, in compliance with the practice of the 
French navy, hoisted the signal, for ships unengaged to engage, 
^and, ' finding no attention paid to it, added the number of the 
Argonaute, and, kept both signal and pendant flying for one 

• Witli a truly gallant spirit. Captain Morris would not go below, but, 
applying a tourniquet to his thigh, remained at his post near the head of the 
poop-ladder imnl, to avoid the fall of the mizenmast, he descended to the 
quarterdeck. After the battle was over, and the Agamemnon had come down 
to take the Colossus in tow. Captain Morris, having become fiiint from loss 
of blood, was carried below, and was landed in his cot some days afterwards 
at Gibraltar. 
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liour.* The Bahama and French Swiftsure, reducccLto the state 
of wrecks, suffered a proportionate loss of men ; the first liaving* 
had nearly 400 killed and wounded, includint*; among the funner 
her captain, and the second very little short of that number. 

Being close astern of the Colossus and sailing well, the 
English Achille became, in a few minutes after tlie former, 
warmly engaged. Having passed close astern of the Montanez, 
the Achille luffed up and engaged that ship to leeward. In less 
than a quarter of an hour the Montanez sheered off, and the 
Achille made sail to succour the Belleisle, then lying to leeward 
totally dismasted, with three enemy^s ships upon her. While 
on her way to perform this duty, the Achille found herself 
obstructed by the Argonauta. The British 74 immediately 
brought to on the Spanish 80’s larboard beam, and a close action 
ensued, which lasted an hour. The Argonauta now attempted 
to set her mainsail to shoot ahead, but, failing in that, ceased 
firing, shut her lowcrdeck ports, and, as it appeared on board 
the Achille, threw an English jack or ensign over her larboard 
quarter. 

At this moment two French ships came up, and one of them 
soon found other employment for the English Achille than taking 
possession of the Argonauta. The French Achille edged down 
on her English namesake’s larboard quarter, ^nd engaged her in 
passing to windward ; and the Berwick, who had been distantly 
engaged with the Defence, ranged up on the English Achille’s 
starboard side, between the latter and the Argonauta. The 
French Achille passing on in the direction of the Belleisle, and 
the Argonauta dropping to leeward, the English Achille and 
Berwick were left in fair single combat. The action continued 
for upwards of an hour, when the Berwick hauled down her 
colours, and was taken possession of by the Achille. 

The masts of the latter, although all standing, were badly 
wounded, and so was her bowsprit : her hull had also received 
considerable damage. The loss on board the English Achille 
amounted to one midshipman (Francis John Miigg), six seamen, 
and six marines killed, and two lieutenants (Parkins Prynn and 
Josias Bray), one captain and one lieutenant of marines (Palms 
Westropp and William Leddon), one master’s mate (George 
Pegge), three midshipmen (William H. Staines, William J. 
Snow, and William Smith Warren), 37 seamen, and 14 marines 
wounded. 

The Argonauta^pthe English Achille’s first steady opponeiw 
appears to have suffered greatly in rigging, hull, and crew, but 
to have had no spars of any consequence shot away : her loss 
is represented to have amounted to nearly 400 in killed 
and wounded, including among the dangerously wounded her 

• Victoires et Conquetes, tome xvi., p. 178, 
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captain. It* is doubtful if the whole of this damage and loss 
was inflicted by the English Achille : the Argonauta must have 
exchanged some broadsides in passing with other British ships. 
The Berwick was dreadfully cut up in her hull, and her three 
masts were left in a tottering state. The Achillc^s olTicer, who 
took possession of the ship, counted, upon her decks and in her 
cockpit and tiers 51 dead bodies, including that of her gallant 
captain, M. Camas ; and the wounded of the Berwick, accord- 
ing to the report of her few surviving olEcers, amounted to 
nearly 200: her loss in officers was very severe, the quarterdeck 
having been twice cleared. Nearly the whole of this loss was 
attributable to the close and unremitting cannonade kept up, 
for more than an hour, by the English Achille. On the other 
hand, the principal part of the latter’s damage and loss was 
caused by the steady fire and determined opposition of the 
Berwick. 

Wc quitted the Victory at about 1 b. 30 m. p. m., or just as 
Lord Nelson bad been carried to the cockpit, mortally wounded 
from the mizentop of the Redoutable.* So destructive to the 
Victory was the fire kept up from the Itedoutable'^s tops, as 
well as from her seconddeck guns, occasionally pointed upwards, 
that, within a few minutes of Lord Nelson’s fall, several officers 
and about 40 men, nearly the whole of them upon the third or 
upper deck, were killed or wounded. A single 18-pounder 
carronade on the poop, mounted upon an elevating carriage, 
might very soon have destroyed the Redoutable’s mizentop and 
all that were in it; but the Victory had no guns whatever 
mounted on her poop. The same eflect might have been pro- 
duced upon the fore and main tops by one of the 68-pounder 
carronades ; but their carriages would not give the required 
elevation. Nor, we believe, could the 68-pounder on the 
starboard side be even fired a second time upon the decks of 
the Rcdoutable,t owing to some accident that had since be- 
fallen it. 

Although, from the loss of the men stationed at them, the 
12- pounders of the Victory were for the most part abandoned, 
the larboard guns, her 24 and 32 pounders upon the decks 
below continued to fire, for a few minutes (until the English 
Neptune and ships astern of her intervened), distantly at the 
starboard quarters of the Bucentaure and Santisinia-Trinidad, 
an^ the starboard guns, with much more certain effect, right 
ifto the hull of the Redoubtable. The starboard guns of the 
lower and middle decks,” says Dr. Beatty, “ were alepressed, 
and fired with a diminished charge of powder, and three shot 
each, into the Redoubtable. This mode of firing was adopted 
by Lieutenant^Williams, King, Yule, and Brown, to obviate the 
4laDger of the Temeraire’s suffering from the Victory’s shot 
♦ See p. 43. f See p. 42. 
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passing through the Redoutable; ^\hich must htive been the 
case if the usual quantity of powder, and the common elevation, 
had been given to the guns. A circumstance occurred in this 
situation, which showed in a most striking manner the cool in- 
trepidity of the officers and men stationed on the lower deck of 
the Victory. When the guns on this deck were run out, their 
muzzles came into contact with the Rcdoiitable’s side ; and 
consequently at every discharge there was reason to fear that the 
enemy would take fire, and both the Victory and the Tcmeraire 
be involved in her flames. Here then was seen the astonishing^ 
spectacle of the fireman of each guii standing ready with a 
bucket full of water, which as soon as his gun was discharged 
he dashed into the enemy through the holes made in her side by 
the shot.’** 

The respectability of the authority has induced us to give this 
quotation entire, yet we positively deny that the Victory’s guns 
were fired in the manner there stated. Not only have our in- 
quiries fully satisfied us respecting this fact ; but we doubt even 
if the Tcmciaire had come in contact with the Redoutable at the 
period to which the statement refers. When, too, the Tcmeraire 
did lash herself to the Redoutable, all ellcctivc opposition on the 
part of the latter had ceased, to the Victory at least ; and, after 
firing a few shot, and ascertaining that the Tcmeraire was foul 
on the Redoutable’s starboard side, the Victory began to busy 
herself in getting clear, to seek a more worthy antagonist. This 
hitherto disputetl fact, the details of the Temcraire’s proceed- 
ings, into which we are now about to enter, will more clearly 
establish. 

Being an extraordinary fast sailing line-of-battlc ship, tlie 
Victory, urged as she was, would probably have been, like the 
Iloyal-Sovcrcign, far ahead of the ships in her wake; but that 
the Tcmeraire, having on board very little water or provisions, 
was, what the sailors call, ^‘flying light.” After the Tcmciaire, 
having closed the Victory, had, instead of leading the column as 
at first proposed, been directed to take her station astern of the 
Victory, + the disn\antled state of the latter from the enemy’s 
shot, rendered it very difficult for the Tcmeraire to avoid going 
ahead of her leader ; and to keep astern she was obliged, besides 
cutting away her studding-sails, occasionally to yaw or make a 
traverse in her course. Hence the Temcraire shared with the 
Victory, although by no means to so great an extent, the damagp 
and loss sustained by the head of the weather column from the 
enemy’s hfeavy and incessant raking fire. Shortly after the 
Victory had poured her larboard broadside into the Bucentaure’s 
stem, the Tcmeraire opened her fire at the Neptune and Re- 
doutable. When the Victory put her helm a-port to steer towards 
the Redoutable, the Tcmeraire, to keep clear of her leader, was 


# Beatty’s Narrative, p. 31. 


t See Note, p. 33. 
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compelled to do the same ; receivinpr, as she passed the Redout- 
able, a fire tliat carried away the head ot her inizen topmast. 
When, aftejr striking- the lledoutable, the Victory as»ain brought 
her Iiead to the nortliward, the Temoraire stood slowly on a short 
distance to the south-east ; and then hauled up to pass tiirough 
the enemy’s line. Meanwhile the Victory had, as already stated, 
dropped alongside the Redoutable, and the two ships were pay- 
ing off to the eastward. 

Scarcely had she begun to haul up, so as to avoid being raked 
by the French Neptune, ere the Teineraire discovered, through 
the smoke, the Redoutable driving towards and almost on board 
of her. Even liad the breeze, now barely suflicient to fill the 
sails, permitted theTcmcraire to manoeuvre to clear herself from 
the Redoutable, the Neptune, who, to avoid getting foul of the 
Redoutable and Victory, had wore and come to again on the 
same tack, and at this time lay with her larboard broadside 
bearing upon the starboard bow of the Teineraire, opened so 
heavy a raking fire, that in a few minutes the latter’s fore yard 
and main topmast were shot away, and her Ibrcmast and bow- 
sprit, particularly the latter, greatly damaged. In this un- 
manageable state^ the Teineraire could do no more than continue 
to cannonade the Redoutable with her larboard guns. This the 
former did until, having, as she had done those on the opposite 
side, shut down her lowerdeck ports, the Redoutable, at about 
111. 40m. P.M., fell on board the Temeraire, the French ship’s 
bowsprit passuig over the British ship’s gangway a little before 
the main rigging ; and where, in order to ,have the benefit of 
bestowing a raking fire, the crew of the Temeraire immediately 
lashed it. The raking fire was poured in, and very destructive, 
as w'e shall soon show, did it prove. 

Most of the few effective men, left upon the Victory’s upper 
deck after the Rcdoutable’s destiuctive fire formerly noticed,"*^ 
being employed in carrying their vounded comrades to the 
cockpit, Captain Hardy, Captain Adair of the marines, and one 
or two other officers, were nearly all that remained upon the 
quarterdeck and poop. The men in the Rcdoutable’s mizentop 
soon made this known to their officers below ; and a considerable 
portion of the French crew quickly assembled in the chains and 
along the gangway of their ship, in order to board the British 
three-decker ; whose defenceless state they inferred, not merely 
from her abandoned upper deck, but from the temporary silence 
oT her guns on the decks below, occasioned bye supposition that 
the Redoutable, having discontinued her fire, was oiPthe eve of 
surrendering. A party of the Victory’s officers and men quickly 
ascended from middle and lower decks ; and, after ofi inter- 
change of musketry, the French crew, who, in addition to the 
unexpected opposition they experienced, found that the curve ia 


* Seep. 56. 
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the hulls of the two shiT)s prevented their stepping from one to 
the other, retired with in- board. 

The repulse of this very gallant assault cost the Victory 
dearly. Captain Adair and 18 men \vere killed, and one lieu- 
tenant (William Ram, mortally), one midshipman (Gebrge 
Augustus Wcstphal), and 20 men wounded. Captain Adair met 
his death by a musket-ball received at the back of the neck, 
while standing upon the Victory’s gangway encouraging his 
men, and several seamen and marines were also killed by the 
French musketry ; but the lieutenant and midshipman, and four 
or five seamen standing near tliem, were struck by a round shot, 
or the splinters it occasioned, which shot had come obliquely 
through the quarterdeck, and must have been fired from one of 
the Redoutable’s inairideck guns pointed upwards in the manner 
already described. 

The account which the French give of the origin of this 
boarding attempt, and of the cause that led to its failure, is as 
follows: ** In the twinkling of an eye ’’ (alluding to the time 
when Lord Nelson was carried below), “the quarterdeck of this 
ship (the Victory) was deserted : the gallant fellows of the Re- 
doutable wanted to rush upon it ; but the imnirte of the two 
vessels presented an obstacle. In order to obviate this, Captain 
Lucas directed the main yard of his ship to be lowered, mean^ 
ing to make of it a bridge wliereon to pass on board the Victory. 
At that moment the three-decker Temeraire rnn foul of the Re- 
doutable on the side ojijiosite to that on which the Victory lay, 
pouring in at the same time the whole of her broadside. The 
effect of this fire was terrible upon the crew of the Redoutable, 
the whole of whom were then assembled upon the forecastle, 
gangway, and quarterdeck. Nearly 200 were placed hors de 
combat. The brave Captain Lucas, although wounded, remained 
on deck. The junction of the Temeraire giving fresh courage to 
the crew of the Victory, the Latter recommenced firing, but soon 
afterwards ceased in order to disengage herself from the French 
ship.^'* 

Is it likely that a French 74 would attempt to board a British 
three-decker fast to her on one side, while a second British three- 
decker was foul of her on the other? We have not a doubt, 
therefore, that the French account is in this respect correct. In 
fixing the relative time of these occurrences, we should say that, 
in about five minutes after Lord Nelson was carried off the deck, 
or at 1 h. 35 m. K the boarding indication commenced. Ad- 
mitting thte contest, when the Temeraire put an end to it,#by 
lashing the Redoutable’s bowsprit to the fore part of her main 
rigging) and pouring in her destructive raking fire, to have con- 
tinued five minutes, that would fix the time of the T4m6raire^s 
getting foul, as we have already stated it, at 1 h. 40 m. p. m. ; 


* For the original, see Appendix, No. 7* 
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and another five minutes may be allowed for the ship to drop 
fairly alongside. 

Less considerate than either of her antagonists about fire, 
although in equal if not greater danger from its eflbcts, the Re- 
doutable continued throwing hand-grenades from her tops and 
yard-arms (‘Mes grenades pleiivent desliuncs du Rodoutable 
some of which, falling on board herself, set fire to her larboard 
fore chains and starboard fore shrouds. The fire from tlic fore 
shrouds presently communicated to the foresail of theTcmeraire ; 
but, by the active exertions of her forecastle inen, led by the 
boatswain, the flames on board botli ships were piesently ex- 
tinguished. The Victory’s crew, after having put out a fire that 
Lad spread itself among some ropes and canvass on the booms^ 
also lent their assistance in extinguishing the flames on board 
the Redoutable, by throwing buckets of water from the gangway 
upon her chains and forecastle. 

All furtlier hostility having, as well it might, ceased on board 
the Redoutable, Captain Hardy ordered two midshipmen. 
Messieurs David Ogilvic and Francis E. (>ollingwood, with the 
sergeant-major of marines and eight or ten liands, to go on 
board the Frcncl#ship, and (not to ^Uake possession,”* for, had 
that been deemed of any importance, a lieutenant would have 
been sent, but) to assist in putting out a fire which had just 
broken out afresh. This party, not being able to step on board 
for the reason already given, embarked from one of tlic Victory’s 
stern-ports inHhe only remaining boat of the two that had been 
towing astern, and got to the Redoutable through one of her 
stern-ports. As a proof, too, that all hostility had then ceased 
on board the French ship, the Victory’s people’s were well 
received. Their boat, avo believe, was soon afterwards knocked 
to pieces by a shot. The other boat had been cut adrift by a 
shot just as the Victory was about to open her fire, and was 
afterwards picked up with her oars f id tackle as complete as 
when, early in the forenoon, she had been lowered down from 
the quarter. 

Very soon after these young midshipmen had been despatched, 
a lieutenant of the Victory, looking out of one of her aftermost 
ports on . the starboard side, saw a second French two-decker 
wng close upon the Temeraire’s starboard side; and, as the 
victory, a few minutes afterwards, was in the act of booming 
her bows off‘ from the Redoutable, the same officer read the 

P a the stern of each French ship. The circumstances 
ch the second French ship came in contadt with the 
, we shall now proceed to relate. 

Lccount qj^he proceedings of the Belleisle aiid^Mars, 

I the hauling off from the former of the French ship 

. Victoires et Conquetes, tome xvi., p. 174. 
r. ^ f Beatty’s Narrative, p, 55. 
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Fougueux. After quitting the Belleisle, the Fougueux stood 
slowly across the wide space between the Santa-Ana and 
Redoutable, steering a course directly for the starboard beam of 
the Temeraire, then with her head nearly east. The object 
of the Fougueux was probably to pass to windward of the 
Temeraire and rake her ; or it might have been (and the French 
crew were actually assenjbled on the forecastle in apparent 
readiness) to board the British three-decker, the appearance of 
the latter indicating that she was much disabled, and her colours 
being at this time down, owing to the fall of her gaff. Indeed, 
as the number of men with which the Temeraire had begun the 
action was only about 6G0, and as, of the number at tWs time 
fit for duty, not perhaps exceeding 650, nearly the whole were 
below, whither they had been sent by Captain Ilarvey, that they 
might not be injured by the hand-grenades constantly thrown 
from the Rcdoutable’s lops, the Fougueux, with her 700, or, 
allowing for a slight loss, 680 men, might have made a serious 
impression upon the Temeraire ’s decks. 

While Ca[)tain Harvey devoted his attention to the Redoutable 
on the larboard side, the first lieutenant, Thomas Fortescue 
Kennedy, assembled a portion of the crew on the opposite side, 
to receive the Fougueux. Not having yet discharged her star- 
board broadside, the Temeraire was in perfect readiness there, 
but delayed firing until the Fougueux arrived so close that she 
could not well escape. At length the latter got within 100 
yards. Instantly the Temerairc's broadside opened, and a 
terrible crash was heard on board the Fougueux. Crippled and 
confused, tlie French ship, at about 2h, v. m., ran foul of the 
Temeraire, and was immediately lashed, by her fore rigging, to 
the latter ship’s spare anchor. Lieutenant Kennedy, accom- 
panied by Mr. Janies Arscott, master’s mate, and Mr. Robert 
Holgate, midshipman, and 20 seamen and six marines, then 
boarded the Fougueux in her larboard main rigging. On the 
French ship’s quarterdeck lay Captain Beaudoin, mortally 
wounded; and the second captain and other officers were 
encouraging the men to repel the boarders. In the onset, 
however, tlie second captain became severely wounded ; where- 
upon the French crew suffered themselves to be driven off the 
quarterdeck by the British, few as they w^ere; and, in 10 
minutes from the time of her being boarded by Lieutenant 
Kennedy and his 28 followers, the Fougueux was completely in 
the possession of j^he Tem6raire. 

This occiirrence took place at about 2h. 10 ni, p. m. ; and.it 
was within five minutes afterwards, oral 2h. 16m. p. m., that 
the Victory, by fire booms and the slight assistance which her 
helm and sails could afford, disengaged hci’self from the Redoutable. 
While the Victory gradually got her head to the northward, the 
three fast-locked ships from which she had just parted, the 
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Redoutable, Teineraire^ and Fougueux, swang with their heads 
to the southward. 

Scarcely had the Victory broken away from the group, ere 
the main and mizen masts of the Redoutable came down. The 
mainmast, falling on board the Temuraire, carried away the 
stump of the latter’s mizen topmast, broke down the poop-rail, 
and with its wreck cMicumbered the whole after-part of the ship. 
This [accident put an entire stop to the Rcdoutable’s hitherto 
formidable musketry (even admitting it to have continued till 
this time, which we doubt), and her onl^ remaining antagonist 
prepared to take possession. The mainmast ot the Redoutable, 
as it lay upon the Temeraire’s poop, forming a bridge of easy 
descent, this was soon aceomplihlied ; and, at about 2h. 20iri. 
p. M., a portion of the British crew, headed by Lieutenant John 
Wallace, second of the Tcmeraire, stepped on board, and took 
quiet possession of the gallantly fought Redoutable. About 
the time that this occurrence happened, having got her head 
well to the southward, the Tcmeraire was enabled to fire a lew 
of her foremost guns on the larboard side, clear of the Redou table’s 
bows, at the French Neptune; whereupon the latter, who also 
observed the Leviathan approaching, ceased her annoyance and 
bore away. 

Before wc enter upon the proceedings of any other ship, we 
will give a brief description of the damage and loss sustained 
by the Victory and Tcmeraire and the two F’rench 74s on board 
of them. The Victory’s mizen topmast, as already stated, was 
shottiway ; and her fore and main masts and their yards, bow- 
sprit, jib-boom, main topmast,.und ciij), and lore and main tops, 
were badly wounded. All her rigging was cut to pieces, and 
her spare spars were rendered unfit for use : hull much damaged, 
particularly in the wales, clamps, and waterways; and some 
shot had been received between wind and water. Several beams, 
knees, and riders were injured, and ports and port-timbers 
knocked off. The starboard cathead was also shot away, and 
the starboard bower and spare anchor totally disabled. 

The loss on board the Victory will show, that the top- 
cohorns and musketry of the Redoutable had made ample 
amends for the comparative silence of her great guns. Besides 
Lord Nelson and his secretary, the Victory had one captain of 
marines (Charles W. Adair), one lieutenant (William Ram), 
two midshipmen (Robert Smith and Alexander Palmer), the 
captain’s clerk (Thomas Whipple”*^), 32 seamen, and 18 marines 
killed, two lieutenants (John l^iscb and George ]V![ilIer Bligh), 
two lieutenants of marines (Lewis Buckle Reeves and J. G. 

' * This gentlemaS* was killed by the wind of a round shot, whilst speaking 

Yo'Mr. (now Sir) George Westplialc. He had no wound or scratch on any 
•port of his body, and is perhaps the only instance on record of such an event. 
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Peake), three midshipmen (William Rivers, George Augustus 
Westphal, and Richard Bulkeley), 59 seamen, and nine marines 
wounded. This was according to the official account ; but 27 
additional wounded men reported themselves to the surgeon 
after the returns had been drawn up.**^ Among this number was 
included the boatswain, William Willmet ; Avho, although pain- 
fully wounded in the thigh, did not quit his quarters. 

The damages of the Temeraire were scarcely less than those 
of the Victory. The former had her main topmast, the head of 
her mizenmast, her fore yard, and her fore and main topsailyards 
shot away, her fore and main masts so wounded as to render them 
unfit to carry sail, and her bowsprit shot through in several 
places. Her rigging of every sort was cut to pieces, and her 
starboard cathead and bumpkin were shot away ; also the head 
of her rudder at the water’s edge, by the fire of the Redoutable, 
while rounding the latter’s stern. Eight feet of the starboard 
side of the lower deck abreast of the mainmast was also stove 
in, and the wliole of her quartergali cries on both sides were 
carried away by the two ships that had run foul of her. 

The Temeraire’s loss amounted to one captain and one lieute- 
nant of marines (Simeon Busigny and John Kingston), her 
carpenter (Lewis Cades), one midshipman (William Pitts), 35 
seamen, and eight marines killed, and one lieutenant (James 
Mould), one lieutenant of marines (Samuel J. Payne), her boat* 
swain (John Brooks), one master’s mate (Francis S. Price), one 
midshipman * (John Eastman), 59 seamen, and 12 inarineis 
wounded. A ])art of this heavy loss in killed and wounded 
arose from the following accident. A stink-pot thrown from 
Ihe Redoutable entered the powder-screen on the quarterdeck, 
and caused a destructive explosion .upon the main deck. Had 
it not, indeed, been for the presence of mind of the master at 
arms, John Toohig, who was quartered in the light-room, the 
fire would have communicated to the after magazine, and pro- 
bably have occasioned the loss not only of the Temeraire, but of 
the ships lashed to her. 

The damages and loss of the Redoutable, jammed as she had 
been betwixt two such formidable antagonists, might well be 
severe. The fail of her main and niizen masts has already been 
slated : her fore topmast and bowsprit shared the same fate^ 
Her rudder was destroyed, and her hull shot through in every 
direction, above and below water. An 18-pounder gun, and a 
36-pounder carroiiade near the stern, had burst, and 20 of her 
guns, including nine low-deckers on the side opposite to the 
Victory, lay dismounted. Out of a crew of 643, the Redoutable 
had, according to the French official returns, 300 killed and 222 
wounded, including nearly the whole of her officers. Neither 
the damage nor the loss of the Fougueux was by any means 


* Beatty’s Narrative, p. Gl. 
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SO severe as that incurred by the generality of the captured 
ships. None of her masts had, at this time, actually fallen, 
although one or more of them had been badly struck, and her 
loss could not have well exceeded its reputed amount, 40 ia 
killed and wounded, including among the latter her first lieute- 
nant, and among the former her captain. 

We formerly mentioned that Captain Blackwood went on 
board the Temcraire with the Commander-in-chiefs instructions 
to Captain Harvey.* After quitting the latter, Captain Black- 
wood proceeded to the Leviathan, and informed Captain Bayntun 
that Lord Nelson had consented that his ship should precede 
the Victory in going into action. From her station astern of 
the Conqueror, the Leviathan immediately crowded all sail to 
reach the enviable post assigned her : but, owing to the late 
hour (about 1 1 h. 30 in.) at which the message was delivered, the^ 
Leviathan did not get further ahead than just abreast of the 
Conqueror, before the Victory was beginning to suffer from the 
enemy’s fire. 

The necessity of shortening sail for awhile, to facilitate the 
endeavours of the Leviathan to pass ahead to her newly-allotted 
station, and the almost calm stale of the weather after the firing 
had lasted a short time, made it 1 h. 45 m. p. m. before the 
English Neptune became closely engaged. At this time, having 
with all her endeavours been unable to go ahead, the Leviathan 
had resumed her station in the line, and was close in the wake 
of the Neptune, and a short distance ahead of the Conqueror. 
Hauling up towards the nearest ship, the English Neptune soon 
found herself close under the stern of the Bucentaure. The broad- 
side of the Neptune, as she passed on in this direction, shot away 
the Bucentaurc’s main and mizeii masts nearly by the board, 
and doubtless killed or wounded a great many of her crew. 
The Leviathan poured in lier fire within 30 yards of the 
French ship’s stern, and the Conqueror soon afterwards did 
the same. 

The Conqueror then hauled up on the lee quarter and beam of 
the Bucentaure, and shot away her foremast. In a few minutes 
afterwards the ship of the commander-in-chief of the combined 
fleet, whose fate had been previously sealed by the Victory's 
tremendous broadside, hauled down her colours, and was taken 
possession of by the Conqueror. The officer in charge of the 
boat was Captain James Atcherlcy, of the marines, who had with 
him but five hands, a corporal and two privates of his corps, and 
two seamen. On the captain’s stepping upon the !Qucentaure’s 
quarterdeck, M. Villeneuve and his two captains presented 
weir swords ; hut, conceiving that it more properly belonged to 
Captain Pelle w to disarm officers of their rank. Captain Atcherley 
dpclined the honour of receiving them. Having secured the 
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magazine and put the key in his pocket, and placed two of his 
men as sentries, one at each cabin-door, Captain Atcherley, 
accompanied by the French admiral and his two captains, pulled 
off, with his three remaining hands, and at length boarded, not 
the Conqueror, who ha^ proceeded in chase, but the Mars, her 
sister-ship ; where on account of some mistake about the nature 
of the message sent by Lieutenant Ilennah, the acting commander 
of the Mars, to Captain Hardy, the French officers were ordered 
to remain. 

Hauling up, after having raked the Bucentaure,* the Neptune 
soon found herself in a similar position astern of the Santisima- 
Trinidad, whose main and mizen masts came down with a tre- 
mendous crash, j ust as the Leviathan was in the act of seconding 
a fire which her leader had so successfully opened. The English 
Neptune then luffed up alongside the Santisima-Trinidad to 
leeward, while the Conqueror, with her starboard guns, kept up 
a distant fire upon her to windward. At about 2 h. 30 m. p. m. 
the foremast of the Spanish four-decker shared the fate of her 
main and mizen masts, and she lay an unmanageable wreck 
upon the water. At this moment the Neptune had her attention 
suddenly called off by the movement that was making in the 
combined van, some of the ships of which, on bearing up, raked 
her, and caused the principal part of the damage and loss 
which she sustained in the action. 

The Africa 64, having had the misfortune to lose sight of her 
fleet in the night, was, when the firing commenced, broad upon 
the Victory's larboard beam, and nearly abreast of the van snip 
of the combined line. Seeing her danger, I^ord Nelson ordered 
the Africa’s signal to be thrown out, to make all possible sail. 
The intention of this signal appears to have been misunderstood ; 
and, instead of using means to run his ship out of danger, 
Captain Digby set every sail he could spread to hasten her into it. 
Passing along, and exchanging broadsides in succession with 
the ships of the combined van, the Africa, with much less injury 
done to her than might have been expected, bore down ahead of 
the Santisima-Trinidad. 

Meeting no return to her fire, and seeing no colours hoisted 
on board the latter. Captain Digby concluded that the four- 
decker, had surrendered, and sent Lieutenant John Smith in a 
boat to take possession. Upon the lieutenant’s reaching the 
quarterdeck, and asking an officer who advanced to meet him, 
whether or not the Santisima-Trinidad had surrendered, the 
Spaniard replied, ^^Non, non,” pointing at the same time to one 
Spanish and four French sail of the line then passing to wind- 
virard. 4^1 the want of masts, the Santisima-Trinidad was 
settling fast to windward of the two fleets, and he had only a 

* See diagram at p. 44. 
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boat’s crew with him, Lieutenant Smith quitted the Spanish 
ship (the crew of which, singularly enough, permitted him to 
do so), and returned on board the Africa. 

The Santisima-Trinidad remained without a prize-crew until 
6 h. 30 m. p. M. ; when the Prince, by signal, boarded and took 
her in tow. The Trinidad’s loss, although we are unable to par- 
ticularize it, is described to have been, and no doubt was, 
extremely severe : she had been exposed to the raking fire, in 
succession, of four ships, the Victory (distantly and partially), 
Neptune, Leviathan, and Conqueror ; and her hull, in conse- 
quence, had been dreadfully shattered, especially about the 
stern and quarters. 

Before we proceed in our relation of the further part which 
the Leviathan took in the action, we will briefly state what 
damages and loss were sustained by the Neptune, Conqueror, 
and Bucentaiirc. The Neptune’s masts were all more or less 
wounded, but not dangerously so, and her standing and run- 
ning rigging somewhat damaged: she had received nine shot 
between wind and water, and had incurred a loss of 10 seamen 
killed, her captain'’s clerk, 30 seamen, and three marines 
wounded. 

The Conqueror had her mizen topmast and main topgallant- 
mast shot away, her fore and main masts badly wounded, and 
her rigging of every sort much cut : several shot had also struck 
her on the larboard side between wind and water. The loss on 
the part of the Conqueror, up to the period of the Bucentaure‘’s 
surrender (her further loss will be shown presently), was com- 
paratively trifling : she had one seaman killed, and one lieu- 
tenant of marines (Thomas Wearing), one lieutenant of the Rus- 
sian navy (Philip Mendel), and seven seamen wounded. The 
damages of the Bucentaurc in her masts have already been 
described : her hull also was much cut up ; and her loss in killed 
and wounded, according to the verl il report of her few surviv- 
ing oflScers, amounted to upwards of 400 ofiicers and men, 
including among the slightly wounded Admiral Villeneuve and 
his captain. 

Leaving the Santisima-Trinidad to the care of the English 
Neptune, the Leviathan stood on towards the French Neptune, 
then amusing herself in the manner we have related,* with now 
a second French ship, the Fougueux, joined to the Temeraire. 
As the Leviathan approached, and before she was in a position 
to firjB a shot, the Neptune, at whom the Temeraire had just 
brought some of her foremost guns to bear, wore round, and, in 
^oing off befoie the wind, at least enabled the former to iden- 
tify# by the natfie on her stern, the French ship that ,phose. to 
fly, the moment an antagonist appeared, who was in a condition 


* See p. 62. 
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to oppose her, although, evidently, not of force enough to main- 
tain the combat with any prospect of success. 

Disappointed here. Captain Bayntun hauled up on the lar- 
board tack, and presently observed that ail the ships of the 
combined van ahead of the Santisima-Triiiidad were tacking or 
wearing, as if to double upon the headmost ships of the British 
weather column, and place them betwixt two fires. Sure of 
finding an opponent among those ; and, such is the confidence 
inspired among the ships of a British fleet, as sure that, if likely 
to be overmatched, some friend or other would hasten to her 
rescue, the Leviathan stood on to the north-east. 

A Spanish 74, the San-Augustin, who was steering south- 
east, appeared to be desirous to measure her strength with tho 
British 74; and at about 3 p. m., when within 100 yards, put 
her helm hard a-starboard, in the hope to be able to rake the 
Leviathan ahead. To frustrate a manoeuvre so likely to be 
serious in its effects, the Leviathan put her helm hard a-port^ 
and, having fresher Avay than the Saii-Augustin, felt its influ- 
ence more quickly. The consequence was, that the guns of the 
British ship were brought to bear before those of her antagonist i 
and, loaded with three shot each, were discharged, with admi- 
rable precision, and at the distance of less than 50 yardS| into 
the starboard quarter of tlie San-Augustin. Down went, in an 
instant, the Spanish ship’s mizenmast, and with it her colours^ 
and feeble was the return she bestowed. 

The probability now was, that, as the Leviathan kept forging 
ahead, and could not, on account of the previously damaged 
state of In r rigging, back her sails, the San-Augustin would b© 
able to wear under her stern. To prevent this, the Leviathan^ 
putting her helm a-starboard, ran on board the San-Augustin, 
in such a way, that the latter’s jib-boom entangled itself in tho 
former’s larboard main rigging, thereby exposing the San- 
Angustin’s upper deck to the poop-carronades and marines of 
the Leviathan. A smart and well-directed fire soon drove the 
Spaniards bclo\v ; and Lieutenant John Baldwin third of the Levi- 
athan, at the head of a party of seamen and mannes, leaped on 
board the San-Augustin, and carried her without further oppo- 
sition. The British 74, with her stream-cable, then lashed the 
prize to herself. Scarcely had the Leviathan effected this, ere 
the Intr6pide, another fresh ship from the combined van, came 
crowding up, and, after raking the Leviathan ahead, ranged 
along her starboard side ; but waited only to exchange a passing 
fire, as the Africa and one or two other British ships were fast 
approaching to the assistance of their friend. The first two set 
of figures in the following diagram will assist in explaining the 
manceuvres of the Leviathan and her Spanish opponent. 




Africa 


In this spirited, and, for its undisturbed occurrence in a 
general action, rather singular combat, the Leviathan’s damages 
and loss, although we are not enabled to exhibit them sepa- 
xately, were, it is certain, of trifling amount. Including what 
she had previousl}'' sustained, the Leviathan had the main piece 
of her head shot through, all three masts and bowsprit, and 
most of her lower and topsail yards wounded, her mizentopsail 
yard shot away, and a great part of her rigging cut to pieces. 
She received eight shot between wind and water, and had one 
long 32 and one long 18 pounder, and one 18-pounder carro- 
nade, completely disabled. Her Joss amounted to two seamen 
and two marines killed, one midshipman (J. W. Watson), 17 
seamen, and four marines woundeo. Besides the loss of her 
mizenmast, the San-Augustin had her remaining masts injured, 
mid her hull struck in several places, particularly near the star- 
board quarter: her loss was represented by her offleers to have 
amounted to 160 in killed and wounded, including among the 
latter her captain, Don Felipe Xado Cagigal. 

Being, except the Leviathan, the nearest British ship to the 
Intrepide, the Africa was the first that brought the latter to 
action. This, at about 3 h. 20 m. p. m., the Africa most gallantly 
did, and, in spite of her decided inferiority of force^^maintained 
the cont^t for nearly three quarters of an hour ; when the Orion 
and opened a fire upon the Intr6pide’s starboard 
The ®non then wore round the French shijf s stern, 
Mid, bringing to on the lee bow of the latter between her and 
the Africa-, whose fire, without any disparagement to her, was 
jiearly silenced, maintained so heavy and well-directed a can* 
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nonade, that in less than a quarter of an hour the main anJ 
mizen masts of the Intrepid e, already injured by the Africa^ 
fire, fell over her side. The proximity of the Conqueror, and 
the approach of the Ajax and Agamemnon, left to the Intrepidc 
no alternative but to strike her colours. This the French ship 
did at 5 p. m., having been greatly damaged in hull as well as: 
masts, and incurred a loss, according to the representation of her 
officers, of nearly 200 in killed and wounded. The second set 
of figures in the last diagram will show the track of the Orion 
in her way towards, and during the time slie engaged, the 
Intrepide. 

The Africa had her maintopsail yard shot away, and her bow- 
sprit and three lower masts so badly wounded that none of the 
latter could afterwards stand. Her remaining masts and yards 
were also more or less injured; her rigging and sails cut to 
pieces; and her hull, besides its other serious damage, had 
received several shot between wind and water. Her loss amounted 
to 12 seamen and six marines killed, one lieutenant (Matthew 
Hay), one captain of marines (James Tynmorc), two master^® 
mates (Henry West and Abraham Turner), three midshipmea 
(Frederick VVhite, Philip J. Elmhurst, and John P. Bailey), 
30 seamen, and seven marines wounded ; a loss which, considering' 
that her complement was only 490 men and boys, and that 
Captain Digby had voluntarily engaged so superior a force, 
proves that, although but a 64, the Africa had performed as 
gallant a part as any ship in the British line. The Orion, whu 
came so opportunely to the aid of the Africa, had her foremast 
wounded, and her maintopsail yard and main topgallantmast 
shot away. The loss on board the Orion, however, amounted to 
only one seaman killed, and two midshipmen (Charles Taoto 
and Charles P. Cable, both slightly), 17 seamen, and {(mt; 
marines w^ounded. 

It was at about 2 h. 30 m. p. m. that the whole of the Franco- 
Spanish van, except the Santisima Trinidad, who lay dismasted 
abreast and to leeward of the Bucentaure, equally a wreck and 
either a prize or in the act of becoming one, began to put about, 
some by staying, others by wearing, in obedience to a signal 
made by the commander-in-chief at 1 h. 50 m. p. m. to the 
following purport : ^^The French fleet, engaging to windward or 
to leeward, orders the ships which, from their present Dosition, 
are not engaging, to take such a position as will bring tnem the 
most quickly intef action.’’ L’armee navale Frangaise, com-* 
battant au vent ou sous le vent, ordre aux vaisseaux qui, par leur 
position actuelle, ne combattant pas, d’en prendre une quelconqqe^ 

a ui les i^porte le pluspromptement possible au feu.”* It appears 
lat, five minutes betore, Rear-admiral Dumanoir bad si^alled 

* Victoires et Conquetes, tome xvi., p« 173. 
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the commander-in chief that the van had no enemy to contend 
•with. 

According to the admiral’s previous instructions to his captains, 
the above signal was to be considered as casting a stigma upon 
those to whom it was addressed.”*^ At all events no immediate 
attempt was made by the generality of the ships to comply with 
the signal, and those that were the most prompt in obeying it 
were battled by the calm state of the weather. The Formidable, 
and one or two of the other ships, had to employ their boats to 
tow themselves round. Hence the manoeuvre was slow, partial, 
and imperfect. When the 10 ships did at length get on the 
starboard tack, five (four French and one Spanish), under llear- 
admiral Duraanoir, hauled their wind, and the remaining five 
kept away, as if to join Admiral Gravina, then to leeward of the 
a’ear, in the act of making off. 

It was in the height of all this confusion in the combined van, 
that the Britannia, Agamemnon, Orion, and Ajax got inter- 
mingled among the French and Spanish ships, which had wore 
and edged away in the manner related. Tlie Britannia appears 
to have been engaged, a short time, with the San-Francisco-de- 
Asis, and subsequently with the Rayo three-decker. It was 
considered on board the Britannia, that the ship she engaged, 
after the San-Francisco-de-Asis, was the French Neptune, with 

a tier of guns on her gangway.’^ Owing to the obscurity 
occasioned by the smoke, and to the want of wind to blow out 
the flags, a mistake respecting the colours might easily be made ; 
and certainly the Neptune had no guns on her gangway, but 
was a regular 80, similar to the Bucentaure. 

The Agamemnon and Ajax also exchanged a few broadsides 
with some of the ships that had bore up ; and the Orion, as 
already stated, was the first, after the Africa, that became closely 
engaged with the Intrepide. The latter and the San-Augustin 
were the only ships of tlie five, thac seemed to have any other 
object in view than a retreat. The San-Francisco-de-Asis might 
reasonably have declined closing with the Britannia; but the 
Hcros appears to have had no three-decker opposed to her, 
although she probably was one of the ships that raked the British 
Neptune, after the latter had silenced the Santisima-Trinidad. 
The Heros had her captain killed, but sustained no other loss of 
consequence, and very slight damage. What loss the Rayo 
suffered is not known ; but she did undoubtedly incur a loss, 
and had her masts and rigging tolerably wofinded and cut up. 

The Britannia, with some slight damage to herVnasts and 
still less to her hull, had one lieutenant (Francis Roskruge), eight 
seainen^ and oxH^ marine killed, her master (Stephen Tfounce), 
0m midshipman (William Grant), 33 seamen, and seven marines 


* See p. 10. 
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wounded. The Ajax was very slightly damaged, and had only 
two seamen killed and nine wounded. The principal damages 
sustained by the Agamemnon was a large hole below the quarter, 
probably from a shot fired by one of M. Dumanoir’s ships. In 
consequence of this the ship made four feet water an hour : her 
loss consisted of only two seamen killed and eight wounded."^ 
The five French and Spanish ships which hauled to the wind, 
after wearing in the manner already stated, where tlie Formidable, 
<;oininanded by Rear-admiral Dumanoir, Dnguay-Trouin, Mont- 
Jilanc, Scipion, and Neptuno. The very llritish ships that, 
from their disabled state, were calculated to ofier the least oppo- 
sition, having little or no sail to force tliein to leeward, lay 
nearest to the track of M. Dumanoir’s squadron. Among those 
the Victory, Tcmeraire, and Royal-Sovereign were the most 



The Agamemnon expended 67811b of powder, and fired 1145 shot. 
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a point or two on her weather bow^ two or three ships’ lengths 
on^ and the Santisima-Triiiidad^ another hulk, at a somewhat 
greater distance on her Ice bow. At about three quarters of a 
mile astern of the Victory, or rather upon her weather quarter, 
lay the Temcraire with her two prizes. The head of the Tdmeraire, 
and of the Redoulable also, whose mainmast still held her fast 
to the former, was pointed to the southward ; and her crew were 
busied in booming off the Fougueux from her starboard side, to 
be ready to salute the French ships as they passed. The Royal- 
Sovereign, with only her foremast standing, iay a short distance 
astern and to leeward of the Tcmeraire, in the act of being 
towed clear of her dismasted prize, the Santa-Ana, by the 
Euryalus frigate. The relative position of all these ships will 
perhaps be better understood by the preceding diagram ; which, 
however, as respects some of its details, is not given with quite 
so much confidence as the generality of the others. 

Among the first shots fired by M. Dumanoir’s ships, after 
they had put about, was one that killed two of the Conqueror’s 
lieutenants. The manner in which this fatal accident happened, 
is as extraordinary as it was distressing. Lieutenant William 
M. St.-George, third of the ship, while passing Lieutenant 
Robert Lloyd, who was first, good-humouredly tapped him on 
the shoulder, and gave him joy of his approaching epaulet as a 
commander. J ust as Lieutenant St.-George, having moved on a 
step or two and turned his face round, was in the act of smiling 
on his friend, a cannon-shot took off the head of the latter, and 
struck the former senseless on the deck. 

In passing the Victory, M. Dumanoir’s squadron, having 
kept away a little for t^e purpose, exchanged a few distant and 
inetfectual shot with her. By the time the van- ship, the For- 
midable, had arrived abreast of the Tcmeraire, the latter had 
succeeded in clearing her starboard broadside of the Fougueux, 
who now lay athwart the Tcmeraire''; stern, with her head to the 
eastward, and consequently with her stern exposed to the raking 
fire of the enem^. One or two broadsides were exchanged 
between the Tcmeraire and the ships to windward ; and the fire 
from the latter cut away the main apd mizen masts of the Fou- 
gueux, and killed and wounded some of her people. One 
shot also shattered the leg of a midshipman belonging to the 
Temcraire, who had been sent on board the Redoutable to assist 
Lieutenant Wallace, and who died the same evening, after having 
undergone amputation by the French surgeonr 

A great deal of odium has been cast by the English journals 
and even by grave historical works, upon Rear-admiral Duma- 
noir, for having^ed upon the French and Spanish prizes in his 
passage to windward of the fleets. Admitting «the inutility of the 
act to be an argument (its barbarity” is none, because the 
j^soners ought to have been stationed below) against the pro- 
{^ety of its adoption, it surely was the duty of the French 
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admiral to fire at, and injure as much as he could, the differen 
British ships within the reach of his guns. In his letter to the 
editor of the Gibraltar Chronicle, whose gross inaccuracy on 
another point we shall soon have to expose, M. Dumanoir 
positively denies that he intentionally fired at the prizes ; but 
how, let us ask, was it possible for the shot to pass clear of 
them, when, in some instances, they lay within less than their 
own length of, and, in others, absolutely masked, the ships that 
had captured them ? 

The hauling to windward of M. Dumanoir afforded to the 
Minotaur and Spartiate an opportunity which, as the two rear- 
most ships of the weather column, they would otherwise have 
sought in vain. At about 3 h. 10 m. p.m., having hauled close 
on the larboard tack, the Minotaur and Spartiate lay to with 
their main topsails to the masts, and exchanged broadsides in 
passing with the Formidable, Duguay-Trouin, Mont-Blanc, and 
ocipion, and, as the Neptunowas considerably astern, succeeded 
in cutting her off At 4 p. m. the two British 74s wore, and got 
close alongside of the Spanish 80 ; who, after defending herself 
in the most gallant manner, surrendered at about 5 h. 10 m. p.m. 
with the loss of her mizenmast and fore and main topmasts, and 
with, no doubt, a serious loss in men, although it has not been 
recorded. Having been captured directly to windward of the 
Teiucraire and her two prizes, the Neptuno drifted upon and fell 
on board the former. This gave rise to the extraordinary mistake 
contained in Lord Collitigvvood’s ofiicial despatch, representing 
that the Tcmcraire had been boarded by a French ship on one 
side and a Spaniard on the other. 

The Minotaur had her foretopsail yard shot away ; and both 
she and the Spartiate had their masts, yards, and rigging in 
general a good deal damaged. The Minotaur had three seamen 
killed, her boatswain (James Robinson), one midshipman (John 
Samuel Smith), 17 seamen, and three marines wounded; and 
the Spartiate had also three seamen killed, and her boatswain 
(John Clarke), two midshipmen (Henry Bellairs and Edward 
Knapman), 16 seamen, and one marine wounded. A great pro- 
portion of the loss suffered by these two ships was no doubt 
inflicted by the Neptuno ; who, as the Intrepide was the last 
French, was herself the last Spanish, ship that struck to the 
British on this eventful day. We have still some arrears to 
bring up in the lee column, a task we shall hasten to execute.^ 

It was about 2 p. m. when the Dreadnought got into action 
with the S^an-Juan Nepomuceno, then surrounded by the Prin- 
cipe-de-Asturias, San-Justo, and a French 80-gun ship, the 
Indomptable. In about 15 minutes the Dreadnought ran on 
board of and captured the San- Juan; who had previously been 
engaged by the Tonnant, Bellerophon, Defiance, and some 
other ships, and was nearly in a dexenceless state. Without, as 
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it would appear, staying to take possession of the Spanish 74> 
the Dreadnought pursued and fired at the Spanish three-decker; 
but, after the exchange of two or three broadsides, a shot from 
one of which struck off the left arm of Admiral Gravina, the 
Principe-de-Asturias made sail and effected her escape. 

The Dreadnought had her masts cut with shot, but none 
carried away : her loss amounted to six seamen and one marine 
killed, and one lieutenant (James L. Lloyd), two midship- 
men (Andrew McCulloch and James Sabbin\ 19 seamen, and 
four marines wounded. Besides being dismasted, the San-Juau 
Nepomuceno was much shattered in her hull, and sustained a 
loss, as represented, of nearly 300 in killed and wounded, in- 
cluding among the mortally wounded her gallant commander. 

Having yawed to starboard to allow the Dreadnought to pass 
on to the Spanish three-decker, then the rearmost enemy’s ship 
by two, the Polyphemus attempted to haul up again ; but, 
finding the English Svviftsure close upon her larboard quarter, 
she was obliged to wait until the latter passed ahead. It was at 
about 3 h. 25 m. p. m. that the English Swiftsure, having passed 
the Belleisle’s stern, opened her lire upon the French Achille ; 
who, passing along the larboard beam of the Belleislc, edged 
away to the south-east, followed and engaged by the former. 
The Swiftsure presently succeeded in crossing her opponent’s 
stern and in getting to leeward of her when the Polyphemus, 
who had received a heavy fire from the French Neptune, in 
passing between the latter and the Belleisle, advanced on the 
French Achille’s weather quarter. In about 40 minutes after 
the Swdftsure had commenced the action with the Achille, the 
latter, having had her mizenmast and fore yard shot away, aud 
having also caught fire in the fore top, ceased engaging, and, as 
it appeared to the Polyphemus, waved a union jack at her star- 
board cathead. The Folyphemus then stood away to assist the 
Defence in engaging the San-IldefonoO, but who struck before 
the Polyphemus got up ; and the Prince three-decker bore 
down between the French Achille and English Swiftsure, just as 
the latter, considering the Achille a beaten ship, was hauling off 
to seek a more worthy opponent. But the business of the day, 
at this end of the line at least, was now nearly over. 

The Swiftsure had her mizen topmast shot away, and mizen- 
mast badly wounded, and lost seven seamen and two marines 
killed, and one midshipman (Alexander Bell Handcock), six 
seamen, and one marine wounded. The Potyphemus had her 
main and main top masts badly wounded, her spanker-boom cut 
througb,. and one lowerdeck gun disabled, but escaped with the 
slight loss of twMnen killed and four wounded. • 

While the Revenge was attempting to pass through the 

* See, diagram at p. 48, where the tracks cross. 
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enemy’s line^ and just as she had put her helm a-port, to place 
herself athwart the hawse of the Aigle^^ the latter’s jib-boom 
caught the mizen topsail of the former ; and, before the two 
ships got clear, the Revenge was enabled to pour into the Aigle’s 
bows two deliberate broadsides. The Revenge then stood on, 
and, while hauling up on the lai board tack, received a tre- 
mendous fire into her lee quarter from the Principe-dc-Asturias ; 
who, in conjunction with three two-deckers, probably the Nep- 
tune, Indomptable, and San-Justo, nearly fresh ships from the 
centre, continued cannonading the Revenge, until the Dread- 
nought and Thunderer came up and engaged the Spanish three- 
decker. The latter, who, it appears, would sufler no British 
ship to get to leeward of her, soon afterwards bore away, along 
with the most efficient of the ships in her company. 

The exposed situation of the Revenge had occasioned her 
damages and loss of men to be very severe. Her bow- 
sprit, three lower masts, main topmast, and gaff were badly 
wounded : she had received nine shot below the copper ; her 
stern, transoms, and timbers, and several beams, knees, riders, 
and iron standards, were very much wounded, and so was her 
hull generally. She had several chain-plates shot away, several 
of her lowerdeck ports destroyed, and three of her guns dis- 
mounted. With respect to the loss, the Revenge Iiad two mid- 
shipmen (Thomas Grier and Edward F. Brooks), 18 seamn, and 
eight marines killed, and her captain, master (Luke Broken- 
shaw), one lieutenant (John Berry), one captain of marines 
(Peter Lily), 38 seamen, and nines marines wounded. 

At about 2 h. 30 m. i\ m. the Defence commenced firing at 
the Berwick ; who, in less than half an hour, hauled off and 
was engaged, as already stated, by the Achille.f The Defence^ 
shortly afterwards, began engaging the San-Ildefonso, and, at 
the end of an hour’s action, compelled the Spanish ship to 
strike. The Defence had her mainmast shot through and 
wounded in several places, her gaff cut in two, and her lower 
and topmast rigging much injured: she had, also, several hang* 
ing knees and chain-plates carried away, one shot-hole through 
the knee of the head, and five between wind and water. Her 
loss amounted to four seamen and three marines killed, and 23 
seamen and six marines wounded. The San-Ildefonso, having^ 
been engaged by one or two other British ships before the 
Defence arrived up, had suffered greatly in masts, rigging and 
hull, and lost a full third of her crew in killed and wounded. 

It was about 3 p.m. when, having bore up to assist the 
Revenge, the Thunderer wore athwart the hawse of the Principe-* 
de-Astuf ias, and having raked her distantly, brought to on the 
starboard tack. In about five minutes the French Neptune 
came to the assistance of the Spanish three-decker (into whom 

* See second set of figures in diagram at p. 52. f See p. 55. 
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the Dreadnought was now firing), and engaged the Thunderer 
for a short time ; when these two ships, with most of the others 
near them bore up and made oifl The Thunderer’s main and 
mizen masts and bowsprit had a shot in each, but otherwise her 
damages were not material. Her loss amounted to two seamen 
and two marines killed, and one master's mate (John Snell), one 
midshipman (Alexander Galloway), nine seamen, and one 
marine wounded. The Principe-de-Asturias, at the time she 
bore up to escape, had been partially engaged by the Revenge 
and Defiance, and had received two broadsides from the Prince, 
in addition to the contest she had previously maintained with 
the Dreadnought and other British ships : hence her damages and 
loss were comparatively severe. None of the Spanish three- 
decker's masts appear to have been shot away, but that all 
were more or less damaged may be inferred from the fact, that 
her main and mizen masts were unable to withstand the gale 
that ensued. The loss sustained by the Principc-de-Asturias 
amounted to a lieutenant and 40 men killed, and 107 men badly 
wounded, including Admiral Gravina himself, as already men- 
tioned, in the left arm (which was afterwards amputated, but 
too late to save his life), and some other officers. 

Finding her rigging and sails too much cut to enable her to 
follow the Principe-de- Asturias, the Defiance stood for theAigle, 
whose crippled state had prevented her from making sail. At 
about 3 p. M. the Defiance ran alongside of the Aigle, lashed 
the latter to herself, boarded her with little resistance, got pos- 
session of the poop and quarterdeck, hauled down the French 
colours, and hoisted the English in their stead ; when, suddenly, 
so destructive a fire of musketry was opened upon the boarders 
from the forecastle, waist, and tops of the Aigle, that the British, 
before they had been well five minutes in [possession of their . 
prize, were glad to quit her and escape back to their ship. 

As soon as the lashings were cut loose, the Defiance sheered 
off to a half-pistol-shot distance, and there kept up so well- 
directed a cannonade that, in less than 25 minutes, the Aigle, 
the fire from whose great guns had also been nobly maintained, 
called for quarter, and was presently taken quiet possession of. 
The Defiance afterwards took possession of the San-Juan Nepo- 
muceno ; which ship, besides her crippled state from the previous 
attacks she had sustained, had already surrendered to the Dread- 
nought. On the coming up, therefore, of the latter ship. Cap- 
tain Durham sent the San-Juan’s captain and officers to her. 

The |)afiance had her bowsprit and fore and maid masts shot 
in the centre of each, also her mizenmast, three top- 
n^ls, jib and 4ffiver booms, and gaff wounded : her* rigging 
Bails were' likewise much cut, and her hull struck with 
in several places. She had one lieutenant (Thomas 
l^iens),, her boatswain (William Forster), one midshipmtm 
Williamson), eight seamen, and six niannes killed, and 
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her captain (slightly), two master’s mates (James Spratt and 
Hobert Browne), two midshipmen (John Hodge and Edmund 
Andrew Chapman), 39 seamen, and nine marines wounded. 
The Aigle, although her principal masts do not appear to have 
been shot away, had received several shot through them, and 
was otherwise much disabled. Her hull was pierced in every 
direction, and her starboard quarter nearly beaten in. The 
Aigle had been successively engaged by six or seven British 
ships, and had conducted herself in the most gallant manner. 
Her loss amounted to about 270 in killed and w^ounded, in- 
cluding several of her officers. 

Of the 19 ships composing the combined rear, 11 have been 
captured, and seven have quitted the line and run to leeward ; 
thus leaving one ship only, the French Achille, whose fate 
remains to be shown. This ship, in her successive encounters 
with the English Achille, Belleisle, Swiftsure, and Polyphemus, 
had lost her mizenrnast, main topmast, and fore yard, and 
having since, owing, in all probability, to her swivels or musketry 
there, caught fire in her fore top, was without the means of 
extinguishing the flames on account of the destruction of her 
engine by the enemy’s shot. The only alternative left was to 
cut away the mast. At 4h. 30 m. p. m*, while the crew were 
preparing to do this, so that it might fall clear of the ship, a 
broadside from the Prince cut the mast in two at about its centre ; 
and the wreck, with its flaming top, fell directly upon the boats 
in the waist. These soon caught fire, and so in succession did 
the decks below. 

After the discharge of one or two broadsides, the Prince 
discovered the accident that had befallen her antagonist, and, 
wearing, hove to, and in company with the Swiftsure, sent her 
boats to save as many as possible of the French Achille’s crew: 
in which laudable attempt, soon afterwards, the Pickle schooner 
and Entreprenante cutter zealously employed themselves. This 
was a dangerous service, on account of the French ship’s guns, 
when heated discharging their contents. The Swiftsure’s boats 
had two or three men. killed and wounded in consequence. 
The Achille had already suffered a heavy loss in killed and 
wounded, including among the latter her captain and the prin- 
cipal part of her officers ; leaving not a doubt, that the ship had 
most gallantly conducted herself throughout the engagement. 

It was at about 6 b. 45 m. p.m. that the Achille exploded, and 
with her perished ^her then commanding-officer, Enseigne de 
Taisseau uharles-Alexandre Cauchard, and a great portion of 
her crew. It may be, as the French say, that the Achille at this 
time had her coloure flying ; but the ship certainly had, two 
houro before, made signs of submission, and was, in consequence, 
spared by the British ship (Polyphemus) then in action with 
her. The damages of the Prince consisted of a shot in her 
bowsprit, three shots in her foremast, and the same in her mizen* ^ 
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mast ; but she experienced the singular good fortune, as a ship 
of this fleet, not to have a man of her crew injured. 

We have now, according to the best information in our power, 
gone through the details of each British ship’s proceedings in 
the battle of Trafalgar. Should j ustice not have been done to 
the exertions of any particular ship on this glorious occasion, 
we hope it will be attributed, rather to the confused manner in 
which the attack, the latter part of it especially, was carried on, 
than to any deficiency of research in us. How far the published 
accounts on either side are calculated to guide the historian, has 
already in part appeared, and will be more fully shown when 
some of those accounts pass under review. As to the accounts 
furnished exclusively for this work by individuals present in the 
battle, much as we, and through us the public, owe to them, 
they are, in many instances, imperfect, obscure, and even con- 
tradictory. Nor can it be wondered at, considering how each 
officer’s attention must have been absorbed in the immediate 
duties of his station; and how few yards, beyond the side of his 
own ship, the smoke of so many combatants would permit him 
to see. 

According to the official returns the aggregate loss in killed 
and wounded on the part of the British amounted to 1690;**^ 
of which amount about six sevenths, or 1452, fell to the share 
of 14 out of the 27 ships in the fleet. With a few exceptions, 
the ships so suflering were in the van of their respective columns. 
This was a consequence of the peculiar mode of attack adopted 
by Lord Nelson, coupled with the full of the breeze after the 
firing had begun. For instance, the leading ships of each 
column, as they approached within gun-shot of the combined 
fleet, were exposed to the deliberate and uninterrupted ^fire of 
seven or eight ships drawn up in line ahead, without being able, 
until nearly on board of them to bring a gun to bear in return. 
The moment the former did beghi to engage, the French and 
Spanish ships closed for mutual support; whereby the latter 
not only prevented each other from firing at such of the British 
ships as were still bearing down, but became too seriously 
occupied with close antagonists, to bestow much attention upon 
distant ones. 

We regret our inability to particularize as usual, the loss 
Sustained by the ships of the Franco-Spanish fleet. Of the many 

* The following is a recapitulation of the loss of men and masts sustained 
by the British fleet, the ships of each column bei^ ranged ki the order in 
which th<w appear to have bore down to the attack. The masts “ left tottering,’* 
actually fell, or were taken down a day or two after the action. Besid^ 
these, many boWl^its, masts, yards, and topmasts, were badly wo&nd^ and 
Subsequently replaced by new ones. A column lias been added, with the 

names, as accurately as we have been able to get them, of the officers acting as 
first, second, third, and fourth lieutenants of the Victoiy, first and second of 
^ Royal-Sovereign, and first of the ships remaining, at me close of tho battle. 
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tliat were captured, not one has her loss stated in the British 
ofiicial account; and neither the French nor the Spaniards, 
except ill the case of the Redoutable and of one or two Spanish 
ships, have published any returns. It is therefore impossible 
for us to do more than point to the effects of the British shot 
upon the majority of the French and Spanish ships, deducible 
from the state of their masts and rigging already so fully 
described ; leaving it to be inferred, that the antagonist of a 
British ship seldom has her masts shot away, until her hull has 
been greatly shattered, and a large proportion of her crew killed 
or disabled. 

While the British ships are securing their prizes, and getting 
the latter and themselves into a state to keep the sea ; and while 
the more fortunate of the French and Spanish ships are profiting 
by the occasion to effect their escape from the scene of so much 
disaster, we will conduct the reader to the cockpit of the Victory, 
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'where lay the chief hero of this triumphant (fay eking out the last 
remnant of that life’s blood, which he had so often before lavishly 
shed in the cause of his country. The manner in which Lord 
Nelson received his wound has already been described. The 
ball,” emphatically adds Doctor Beatty and who states that he 
has it still in his possession, was not fired from a rifle piece:” 
and yet Messieurs Clarke and McArthur, and after them Mr. 
Southey, have since declared, that the Redoutablo and all the 
French ships had riflemen in their tops, and that it was one of 
these who aimed at and wounded Lord Nelson«* With marked 
illiberality too, the gentlemen exult over the supposed death of 
the fellow who at least did his duty on the occasion, and 
none sooner than the noble victim would have been ready to 
acknowledge it. A French writer, well known in England for 
his general accuracy and candour, says, Dans la Vie de Nelson^ 
ecrile par Southey, panegyriste salarie de la cour de TAngleterre, 
sous le nom de poete laureat, il est dit qu’au combat de Tra- 
falgar Nelson fut tuc par un des arquebusiers tyroliens, aposUis 
pour tirer sur lui. C’est une grossicre imposture: il n’y avait 
pas un seul Tyrolien sur notre flotte \ il ii’y avait pas mcme 
d’armes carabinees.”:j: 

While the men,” says Doctor Beatty, '' were carrying him 
(Lord Nelson) down the ladder from the middle deck, his lord- 
ship observed that the tiller-ropes were not yet replaced ; and 
desired one of the midshipmen stationed there to go upon the 
quarterdeck and remind Captain Hardy of that circumstance, 
and request that new ones should be immediately rove. Having 
delivered this order, he took his handkerchief from his pocket 
and covered his face with it, that he might be conveyed to the 
cockpit at this crisis unnoticed by the crew.”§ 

Although the very unlikely circumstiiiice, that a practised 
seaman, like Lord Nelson, would expect the tiller-ropes to have 
been rove when the wheel was shot away and the ship foul of 
another, coupled witli the fact that no orders to that effect 
reached the second in command, renders it doubtful if any 
remark was made by his lordship about the tiller-ropes, or even 
about the relieving tackles, the usual substitutes when the wheel 
is gone, the covering of his face and stars with his handkerchief 
(of which there is no doubt), lest the crew of the Victory should 
be disheartened at the sight of the bleeding body of him upon 
whom they justly reckoned so much, proved that even the pangs 
of death could not weaken the interest whicJjL the hero felt in 
the final success of the day. c 

It must occur to the reader,” says Doctor Beatty, " that 

* (ylarke and MArthur, vol. ii., pp. 445, 449. 

South^, vol. ii., p.264. ^ 

i Pupin'd Voyage dans la Grande Bretagne, tome iv., p. 10. 
f Beatty’s Narrative, p« 85. 
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from the nature of the scene passing in the cockpit, and the 
noise of the guns, the whole of his lordship’s expressions could 
not be borne in mind, nor even distinctly heard, by the different 
persons attending him."* Doctor Beafty has not, however, 
scrupled to give to the world every disjointed sentence, every 
half-uttered word, which he or his relaters could catch from the 
lips of a dying, and at times, such was the intensity of his suf- 
ferings, irrational man. Our strictures upon the conduct of Lord 
Nelson in the bay of Naples show, that we would blink nothing 
which we considered to be the fair subject of historical obser- 
vation; but we should have rejected as matters irrelevant to the 
subject, the rhapsodies of a disordered mind : more especially, 
when the subject to which they related was wholly of a pri- 
vate, and, compared with passing events, of an uninteresting 
nature. 

Doctor Beatty’s narrative having gone through two editions 
and having been considered authentic, the objectionable circu- 
lation of private remarks has been much increased by other 
authors having transferred them to their pages and under which 
the press, in reference especially to Messieurs Clarke and 
McArthur’s two ponderous volumes, may be said to have 
groaned. our increased regret, a slight mistake, which we 
made, but hastened to correct and apologize for, has been the 
ostensible cause of the appearance, very recently, of a third 
edition of Doctor Beatty’s doubtless well intended, but much 
misnamed, tribute of respect to the memory of the departed 
hero." The discrepancy, that exists between our present and 
our former account of the Victory’s proceedings in the battle of 
Trafalgar, shows how much we erred, in relying upon the 
accuracy of statements which, as emanating from an officer of 
the ship, we took to be authentic. In justice to ourselves we 
must observe, that it was owing to causes over which we had no 
control, and not to any lack of exertion in collecting facts, that 
the whole of the amended statements now given did not appeajr 
in the first edition of this work. 

Af^cr Lord Nelson had been laid upon a purser’s bed on the 
deck of the cockpit, he was stripped of his clothes, for the pur- 
pose of having the wound examined and the course of the ball 
probed. The surgeon soon ascertained that the wound was 
mortal ; and Lord Nelson himself appears, from the first, to have 
entertained a similar opinion. His sufferings from pain and 
thirst were manifestly great. He frequently called for drink, 
and to be fanned with paper, making use of these words : * Fan, 
fan,’ and ‘ Drink, drink.’ " He kept constantly pushing away 
the she<it, the sole covering upon him ; and one attendant was as 
ooDstantly employed in drawing it up again over Ixis slider 

* Beatty’s Narrative, p. 
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limbs and emaciated body. This recklessness about exposing 
his person afforded a strong proof of the injury done to his 
intellect ; and well would it have been for Lord Nelson's 
memory, had the listeners around his dying couch possessed 
discernment enough to distinguish, and friendship enough (as 
writers) to separate, the irrelevant utterings of a mind in a 
paroxysm of delirium, from the patriotic etiusions of the same 
mind, when lit up, for a moment or so, by a ray of returning 
reason. 

In about an liour and 10 minutes after lord Nelson had 
received his wound, or at about 2h. 35 m. p. m., Captain Hardy 
found a inoment’s leisure from his anxious duty on deck to 
comply with the frequently repeated request of the admiral, 
conveyed through the surgeon, to visit him in the cockpit. 

They shook liaiids afiectionately, and Lord Nelson said : 

^ Well, Hardy, how goes the battle ? How goes the day with 
us T — ‘ Very well, my lord/ replied Captain Hardy: ' we have 
got 12 or 14 of the enemy’s ships in our possession ; but five of 
their van have tacked, and show an intention of bearing down 
upon the Victory. 1 have therefore called two or three of our 
fresh ships round us, aiul have no doubt of giving them a drub- 
bing/ — ‘ I hope/ said his lordship, ‘ none of our ships have 
struck, Hardy.’ — ^ No, my lord,’ replied Captain Hardy ; ‘ there 
is no fear of that.^ Lord Nelson then said: ‘ I am a dead man 
Hardy. I am going fast: it will be all over with me soon.’ 

Captain Hardy, in a minute or two, returned to the deck. 
Soon alterwards the Victory opened lier larboard guns upon 
llear-adniiral Duiiianoir’s squadron passing to windward, and 
fired a few of her foremost starboard guns at the Swiitsiire, then 
preparing to rake the Colossus. f The concussion of the firing 
so afiected Lord Nelson, that, apostrojihizing liis shij), he called 
out: ‘‘ Oh, Victory, Victory, how you distract my poor brain !’^ 
Then adding, after a short pause, How dear is life to all meii!*^ 
M. Dumanoir’s ships passing on to the southward, and the 
Orion ranging up athwart the Swiftsure’s stern, the Victory 
ceased lier lire; and, after an interval of about 50 minutes from 
the conclusion of his former visit. Captain Hardy descended a 
second time to the cockpit. L^rd Nelson and Captain Hardy 
shook hands again ; and while the captain retained his lord- 
ship’s hand, he congratulated him, even in the arms of death, on 
his brilliant victory ; which, be said, was complete, though he 
did not know how many of the enemy were captured, as it was 
impossible to perceive every ship distinctly. Hesvas certain, 
however, of 14 or 15 having surrendered. His lordship 
answered, * TI)^ is well, but I bargained for 20;’ and then em-» 
^hatically exclaimed, * Anchor, Hardy, anchor !’ — * 1 suppose, 

* Beatty's Narrative, p. 42. f See diagram at p. 71. 
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mylord. Admiral Collin^wood will now take upon himself the 
direction of affliirs.’ — ‘ Not while I live, I hope, Hardy,’ cried 
the dying chief ; and at that moment endeavoured inedectually 
to raise himself from the bed. ^ No,’ added he, ‘ do you anchor, 
Hardy.’ Captain Hardy then said, ^ Shall we make the signal, 
sir?’ — ^ Yes,’ answered his lordshi}>, ' for, if I live, I’ll anchor;’ 
meaning,” adds the doctor in a note, that in case of his lord- 
ship’s surviving till all resistance on the part of the enemy had 
ceased, Captain Hardy was then to anchor the British fleet and 
prizes, if it should be found practicable.”* * * § Captain Hardy 
remained with the dying chief in all about three (not ‘‘ eight”t) 
minutes. In about a quarter of an hour after the captain had 
quitted the cockpit, Loid Nelson became speechless ; and, great 
as must have been his previous surferings, he expired without a 
struggle or a groan at, by the Victory’s time, 4 h. 30 m. p. m., 
or, according to the time we have thought it preferable to use, 
about ten minutes or a (juart(;r of an liour later.;}: 

The moment it was imnounccd to him that Lord Nelson 
was no more, and not ])r(‘viously as stated by Doctor Beatty,§ 
Captain Hardy directed Lieutenant Alexander Hills to take the 
punt, the only remaining boat, proceed in her to the Royal- 
Sovereign, and acquaint V'icc- admiral Collingwood, not that 
Lord Nelson was actually dead, but, to save the feelings of a 
dear Iriond of the dcceasi’d, that Ik^ was mortally or dangerously 
wounded. Shortly afterwards Captain J^lackwood came on 
board the Victory, to inquire after the safety of Ins friend and 
patron, and then learnt the (irst tidings of Lord Nelson’s wound 
and death. Captain Hardy, soon afterwards, embarking with 
Captain Blackwood in the Kiiryalus's boat, went himself to 
acquaint Vice-admiral Collingwood with what had really hap- 
pened, as well as to deliver to the new couimandei-iii-chief Lord 
Nelson’s dying request, that, for their preservation in reference 
to the sliore and the prospect of a gale, the fleet and prizes, as 
soon as was practicable, might be brought to an anchor. Bosom 
friends as they always had been. Nelson and Collingwood were 
diametrically opposed in their plans of proceeding ; .as was most 

* Baitty’s Narrative, p. 47. f Ibid., p. 49 , 

J Doctor Beatty's official report of the course and site of the ball, as ascer- 
tained since death, will be found in the Appendix, No. 8. 

The editor of this new edition difftrs greatly in opinion with Mr. .Tames, 
relative to the suppression of a// the conversation related by Beatty. Surely 
there was no wanderitig of thought when Nelson requested “ that his carcass 
might be sent to England, and not thrown overboard.” And when after the 
ejaculation of" Oh, Victory, Victory !” he added, “ How dear is life to all 
men.” That his last wish was for his county is beyond a doubt ; but the 
human li^art may retain feelings of afT'ction for those it loved, and who loved 
it, and find a relief in its expression, although dying on a bed of gloiy, wrapped 
in tlie arms of victory. 

§ Beatty’s Narrative, p. 46, 
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evident when the latter exclaimed : Anchor the fleet ? Why, 
it is the last thing I should have thought of.” Accordingly it 
was not done, and the consequences followed, which we shall 
presently have to relate. 

To die in the arms of victory is, of all deaths, that which a 
true warrior most covets. What then was there so particularly 
to deplore in the death of Lord Nelson ? Had he survived the 
battle, he would perhaps have passed some 15 or 20 years in in- 
glorious inactivity ; for nothing more, and certainly nothing 
greater, was left for him to do. His time come, he would have 
died, not on a midshipman’s pallet in the cockpit of the Victory, 
but on a down bed in a chamber of his seat at Merton. What a 
< 2 ontrast! Lord Nelson’s friends, strictly such, did probably 
wish a slight modification in the manner of his death — that he 
had died on the spot where he had fallen, and where he wished 
he had remained, the Victory’s quarterdeck, and that the only 
words heard from his lips had been the last which he actually 
uttered : — 1 have done my duty ; I praise God for it.” 

As, in bestowing our humble tribute of praise upon tlie pro- 
fessional character of Lord Nelson, we may not, after all that has 
been written upon the subject, be able to steer clear of plagiarism, 
we shall be contented with transciibing three, as they appear to 
us, not less eloquently than justly drawn opinions. The first, 
penned by an Fmglishman and a friend to the deceased ; the 
second, either by, or for, the author of a contemporary work ; 
and the third, by a Frenchman who, if not personally an enemy 
of the British admiral, belonged to a nation w'hose brightest 
hopes had been humbled by repeated acts of his skill and valour, 
by the last act in particular. 

“Thus,” says Doctor Beatty, “died this matchless hero, 
after performing in a short but brilliant and well-filled life, a 
series of naval exploits, unexampled in any age of the world. 
None of the sons of fame ever poss. ^sed greater zeal to promote 
the honour and interest of his king and country; none ever 
served them with more devotedness and glory, or with more 
successful and important results. His character will for ever 
cast a lustre over the annals of this nation, to whose enemies his 
very name was a terror. In th<5 battle off Cape St. -Vincent, 
though then in the subordinate station of a captain, his unpre- 
cedented personal prowess will long be recorded with admiration 
among his profession. The shores of Aboukir and Copenhagen 
subsequently witnessed those stupendous adiievements which 
struck the whole civilized world with astonishment. ** Still these 
were only preludes to the battle of Trafalgar; in which he shone 
with a majesty ^ dignity as far surpassing even his owivformer 
renown, as that renowm had already exceeded every thing else to 
be found in the pages of naval history ; the transcendently 
brightest star in a galaxy of heroes. His splendid example will 
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operate as an everlasting impulse to the enterprising genius of 
the British navy.’^* 

Thus/' says Captain Brenton, fell the greatest sea officer, 
of this or any other nation, recorded in history ; his talents^ his 
courage, his fidelity, his zeal, his love for his king and country, 
were exceeded by none. Never had any man the liappy intuitive 
faculty, of seizing the inuinent of propitious fortune, equal to 
Nelson. His whole career, from his earliest entrance into the 
service, offers to the youth of the British navy the most illus- 
trious examples of every manly virtue; whether we view him as 
a midshipman, a lieutenant, as the captain of a frigate, or a 
commander-in-chief. We have seen him, as captain of the 
Agamemnon, in Larma bay, writing his despatches while his 
ship lay aground in an enemy’s port; we have seen liirn, as 
captain of a 74-gun ship, on the 14th of February, lay a Spa- 
nish first-rate, and an 84-gun ship on board, and with his little 
band of heroes rush from ship to ship, and take them both. 
Equally great in the hour of defeat as of victory, see him at 
Teneriffe witli his shattered arm going to the rescue of his com- 
panions and saving their lives, while every moment of delay 
increased the peril of his own by hemorrhage and exhaustion : 
see him walk up the ship’s side — hear him command the surtecon 
to proceed to amputation ; and see the fortitude with whicli he 
bore the agonizing pain. Follow him to the Nile, and contem- 
plate the destruction of the fleet of France, and the consequent 
loss of her vast army led by Buonaparte, How great was his 
professional knowledge and decision at Copenhagen, when, de- 
spising death, he refused to obey the signal of recal ; because 
he knew that by such obedience his country would have been 
disgraced, the great object of the expedition frustrated, and 
Britain, overpowered by the increased energy of the northern 
confederacy, might have sunk under the multiplied force of her 
enemies. See him on the same occasion sit down in the midst of 
carnage, and address a letter to the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
which, while it gave a victory to his country, added to her glory 
by stopping the useless effusion of human blood. We have seen 
him the patient, watchful, and anxious guardian of our honour, 
in the Mediterranean, where, for two years, he sought an op- 
portunity to engage an enemy of superior force. Three times we 
have seen him pursue the foes of his country to Egypt, and once 
to the West Indies. And these great steps he took entirely on 
his own responsibihty, disregarding any personal consideration, 
any calculation of force, or any allurement of gain. Coming at 
last to the termination of his glorious career, the end of his life 
was worthy of ail his other deeds ; the battle of Trafalgar will 
stand, without the aid of sculpture or painting, the greatest 
memorial of British naval valour ever exhibited ; no pen can do 


• Bcatt/s Narrative, p. 58. 
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justice, no description can convey an adequate idea of the glories 
of that day ; and the event, which deprived us of our favourite 
chief, consummated his earthly fame, and rendered his name for 
ever dear to his country. Had not his transcendent virtues been 
shaded by a fault, we might have been accused of flattery. No 
human being was ever perfect, and however we may regret the 
blemish in the aflair of Caraciolli, we must ever acknowledge, 
that the character of Nelson, as a public servant, is not exceeded 
in the history of the world.'^* 

“Nelson,*' says M. Dupin, “ought to be held up as a pattern 
for admirals, by the extreme pains he took to impress upon his 
flag-officers and captains, the spirit of tlic enterprises which he 
resolved to undertake, lie unfolded to them his general plan 
of operations, and the modifications with whicli the weather, or 
the manamvres of the enemy, might force him to qualify his 
original design. When once he had explained his system to 
the flag and superior officers of his fleet, he confided to them 
the charge of acting according to circumstances, so as to lead, 
in the most favourable manner, to the consummation of the 
enterprise thus planned. And Nelson, who was allowed to 
choose the companions of his glory, possessed the talent and the 
happiness to find men worthy of his instruction and confidence ; 
they learnt, in action, to supply what had escaped his forethought, 
and in success, to surpass even his hopcs."+ 

Just as the battle with the combined fleet had terminated. 
Cape Trafalgar was seen from the Iloyal-Sovcreign, bearing 
south-east by east distant eight miles, llcnce the name given 
to this battle ; of which the immediate result, as a French writer, 
not always so liberally disposed, has been brought to admit, was 
17 French and Spanish ships captured, and one French ship 
burnt, if not after the flag which she had so long and so gallantly 

S orted had been struck, at least when, an enemy's three- 
er having attacked her, she had aeased to make resistance, 
and when 200 of her officers and men (unfortunately all that 
could be saved out of a crew, as deposed by her officers, origin- 
ally numbering 700) were being received on board the tenders 
of the British fleet- Four other ships, as we have seen, had 
bauled to the southward ; and, no four British ships being suffi- 
ciently to windward, and at the same time sufficiently perfect in 
their rigging and sails, for an immediate pursuit, they effected 
their escape. Meanwhile Admiral Gravina, with 11 French and 
Spanish ships of the line, and all the smalls vessels, was run- 
ning to the north-east. Several of these ships, the Indomptable, 
H6ros, San-Fivincisco-de-Asis, and Montanez, in particular, 
having scarcelj^ hole in their sails, were in excellent cfrder for 
flight. Others were in tow by the frigates ; and the whole in the 

* Brenton, vol. iii., p. 463. 
t for the original see Appendix, No. 9. 
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course of the nighty anchored about a mile and a half from Rota^ 
not being able to enter the bay or harbour of Cadiz on account 
of the strong south-south-east wind then blowing in shore. 
In the offing, however, the wind was still from the west-south- 
west. 

At 6 p. M. Vice-admiral CoUingwood, now the commander-in- 
chief of the British fleet, slhfted his flag to the Euryalus frigate; 
and at (i h. 15 ni. p. m. the latter, taking the Royal-Sovereign 
in tow, stood off-shore with her. At this time several of the 
British ships were more or less dismasted, and very few in a 
condition to carry sail ; and out of the 27 in the fleet, 14 were 
tolerably damaged in hull. Of the 17 prizes, eight were wholly, 
and the remainder partially, dismasted. Some of these sliips, 
too, were nearly in a sinking state, and none were without shat- 
tered liulls. To add to the perilous condition of the British 
fleet and prizes, the ships were then in 13 fathoms’ water, with 
the shoals of Trafalgar but a few miles to leeward. Fortunately 
the wind, which was at west-south-west, and therefore dead on 
the shore, blew moderately ; but there was a viiry uneasy swell, 
highly distressing to the ships, particularly the dismasted ones. 
At 9 P.M., which was about four liours too late, the vice-admiral 
made the signal for the fleet to prepare to anchor. It is stated, 
that few of the shij)s had an anchor to let go, their cables having 
been cut by shot. Towards midnight the wind veered to south- 
south-west, and freshened considerably. Taking immediate 
advantage of this fivourable change, the vice-admiral made the 
signal for the ships to wear willi their h.cads to the westward. 
Four of the dismasted prizes, in proof that their cables would 
hold, had previously anchored ott‘ Cape Trafalgar, The remain- 
ing ships wore, as directed, and drifted to seaward. 

On the 22d, at 8 a.m., the Euryalus cast otT the Royal- 
Sovereign, and signalled the Neptune to take the latter in tow. 
In the course of the forenoon the vice-admiral issued a general 
order of thanks to the officers and men of the fleet for their 
valour and skill in the action ; and he also ordered a day to be 
appointed for returning thanks to God for the success which had 
attended the British arms. During the whole of this day, the 
22d, the wind blew fresh from the southward, with repeated 
squalls ; but, through the skill and activity of British seamen, 
the whole 13 prizes, that remained under way, were got hold 
of, and towed towards the appointed rendezvous in the west, 
round the Neptuae and Royal-Sovereign. 

At 5 p*M. the Redoutable, in tow by the Swiftsure, being 
actually sinking, hoisted a signal of distress. The latter ship 
immediately sent her boats, and brought off part of the prize- 
crew, and about 120 Frenchmen, which were as many as the 
boats would contain. At 10 h, 30 m. p.m. the Redoutable being 
with her stern entirely under water, the Swiftsure cut herself 
clear. At about midnight the wind shifted to north-west, and 
still blew a gale. At 3 h. 30 m. a. m. on the 23d, attracted by 
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the cries of the people, the Swiftsure, who had wore to the 
southward, again sent her boats, and, from three rafts which the 
French crew, amidst a dreadful night of wind, rain, and lightning, 
had constructed from llic spars of their sunken ship, saved 50 
more of the suficrers : making a total of about 170, including 70 
out of the 222 described as wounded.*' Captain Lucas had been 
previously removed to the Tcmeraire. The remaining survivors 
of the Redoutable’s late ofliccrs and crew, and 13 of the Temc- 
raire’s, and five oi‘ the Svvillsure’s men, perished in her. 

Other casualties were tlie consequence of this night's gale. 
Tlie Fougueux, having on board, besides a great portion of her 
late crew, 30 men belonging to the Tcmeraire drifted on the 
rocks between Torre-llermcja and the river Saiicti- Petri, and 
was totally wrecked, with the loss of all on board, except about 
25 persons. 

When the Algcsiras parted from the Tonnant,t the situation 
of Lieutenant Bennett and his small party was critical in the 
extreme. TJic ship liad lost all three masts nearly by the 
board. Her hull had been much battered by shot; but, so far 
fortunately, no holes were below the water line. Of her anchors 
the two at the bows were all that remained : one of these was 
broken in the sliank, and the stock of the otlier shot nearly away. 
On board the Algesiras at this time, including 40 or 50 wounded, 
were about COO Frenchmen ; and the whole of these were to be 
kept in subjection by 50 British. The prisoners were sent 
below, and the gratings secured over them. It was then found 
that not a man could be spared from guarding the hatchways, 
to rig juryniasts and endeavour to work the ship off a lee- 
shore ; nor was there any chance of being taken in tow, the few 
British ships near at liand being almost in as dismasted a state 
as the prize. 

In this state was passued the whole of the blowing night of the 
21st; and the morning of the 22d fc jnd the Algesiras separated 
from the British fleet, and drifting bodily towards the rocky 
shore to the northward of Cape Trafalgar. On the evening of 
that day, being three miles only to windward of the spot where 
the Fougueux was then beating to pieces. Lieutenant Bennett 
ordered the hatches to be takci. off, to afford to the French 
crew an opportunity of saving the lives of the 650 beings whose 
existence was now at stake. The French crew rushed on deck, 
and, after confining Lieutenant Bennett and his party in the 
after-cabin, begun to rig jurymasts. Three* topgallantmasts 
were soon stepped, and some small sails set upon them. With 
the aid of these, the Algesiras bent her head to the northward, 
and presently burnght the port of Cadiz about two poirUs on 
her lee bow. The ship, however, still continued in so unma- 
nageable a state, owing to the strength of the wind, and the 
frequent blowing away of the sails, that she barely trailed along 


♦ See p. 64. 
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the shore clear of the rocks. At length the Algcsiras reached 
Cadiz ; and, to the credit of those whose prisoners they then 
were, Lieutenant Bennett and liis 49 companions were allowed 
to return to their friends outside in one of the two French 
frigates which, by Vice-admiral Collingwood’s permission gra- 
tuitously conveyed to the governor of Andalusia, tlic Marquess 
of Solano, went witii a flag of truce to receive, upon tlie usual 
conditions of not serving again till exchanged, the wounded 
Spaniards found on board the captured ships. In return for 
this courtesy, the Spanish governor oflered the use of the Cadiz 
hospitals for the British wounded, and pledged the honour of 
Spain that they should be carefully attended. 

The Bucentaurc, another hull, having on board Lieutenant 
Richard Spear and a party df men from the Conqueror, by 
whom, amidst the severity of the gale, a vain attempt had been 
juade to take lier in tow, drifted towards the shore, and was 
compelled for safety to anchor near the castle of San-Sebastian. 
On the following day, the 22d, the Bucentaure was wrecked on 
the Puerques ; but her crew were all, or the greater part, saved, 
including the British. These were taken out of the wreck by 
the boats of one of the French frigates ; and, notwithstanding 
that the Gibraltar Chronicle, of November 9, in this year, con- 
tains a long paragraph, filled with abuse of the dastardly 
Frencli,” the ‘^infamous and cowardly crew of the frigate,'' for 
alleged ill-treatment of the British taken out of the Bucentaure, 
the latter, by their own acknowledgment, were treated with 
humanity and kindness. Unfortunately, tlio co-authors of the 

Life of Nelson," with reckless haste, have copied into their 
pages* the atrocious falseliood ; and, to give additional currency 
to a statement so accordant with their repeatedly expressed sen- 
timents towards the French, Messieurs Clarke and M'Arthur 
have omitted to add, that they took file paragraph from the 
columns of a newspaper. 

The north-westerly wind, that blew on the morning of the 
23d, being fair for quitting his anchorage at the bay or entrance 
of the outer harbour of Cadiz, Captain Cosmao-Keijulien, the 
senior French officer in the port, weighed and made sail, with the 
Pluton, inefficient as she was, Indomptable, Neptune, Rayo, 
and San-Francisco-de-Asis, the five frigates, and the two brigs, 
hoping to be able to recapture some of the remaining prize- 
hulls, then driving about the coast. It is doubtful if any of the 
remaining six French and Spanish sbijDS in Cadiz, unless it was 
the H4ros alid Montanez, were in a state to put to sea. At all 
events the Principe-de- Asturias and San-Leandro had each 
rolled smay their main and mizen masts soon after anchoring on 
the night of the 21st. Nor could Admiral Gravina, as vice- 
admiral Collingwood supposed, have commanded the squadron, 
as he was then suffering the pains of a mortal wound. 

Soon after the above five sail of the line, five frigates, and 
* Clarke and M'Arthur, vol. ii., p. 456. 
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two brigs had sailed out, the wind shifted to the west-south- 
west, and blew with extreme violence, raising such a sea, that 
most of the {prizes broke their tow-ropes, and drifting i'ar to 
leeward, w'ere in part only again secured. The Franco-Spanish 
aquadron making its appearance about noon, the most edicient 
of the British line-of-battle ships cast off the hulls of which 
they had with so much difficulty recovered possession, and by 
3 P.M. were formed in line, to the number of 10 sail, between 
the greater part of those prizes and the ships of M. Cosmao. 
The odds were far too great for the French commodore, even 
had the wind been in his favour, to venture within gun-shot ; 
but his frigates soon effected the principal object for which he 
had sailed out: they recaptured the Santa-Ana and Neptuno, 
and carried both safe into port. The recapture of the two 
Spanish prizes was not, however, without its alloy. On the 24tli 
the fine French 80-gun ship IndomptabJe was wrecked off the 
town of Rota, situated on the north-west point of tlie bay 
of Cadiz. Unfortunately the Indomptable had on board, in 
addition to her own, the survivors of the Bucentaure’s crew, 
amounting to nearly 500 men; making in all, 1100 or 1200 
souls, of whom not more than 100 are represented to have been 
saved. The San-Francisco-de-Asis parted her cables, and went 
onshore in Cadiz bay, near Fort Santa-Catalina : her crew, 
except a small portion, were saved. The Rayo, three-decker, 
another of M. Cosmao's squadron, not being able to enter 
Cadiz bay, anchored off San-Lucar, a town at the mouth of the 
river Guadalquivir, a few leagues to the north-west of Rota. 
There the Rayo soon rolled away her masts, which had been 
previously wounded by shot. 

Observing that some of the leeward most of the prizes were 
running for, and had already approached very near to, the 
Spanish coast, the Leviathan obtained leave of the commander- 
in-chief to endeavour to bring them tj anchor. On the 24th, at 
daylight, when standing after the Monarca, the Leviathan dis- 
covered the Rayo, with Spanish colours flying, still at an anchor 
off the shoals of San-Lucar. At this time the 74-gun ship 
Donegal, Captain Pulteney Malcolm, from Gibraltar,’*^' was 
stretciiing in from the southward, on the larboard tack, with a 
moderate breeze from north-west by north, and steering direct 
for the Spanish three-decker. At about 10 a.m., just as the 
Monarca had got within little more than a mile of the Rayo, who 
was at ^bout an equal distance from the Donegal and Leviathan, 
the latter fired a shot wide of the Monarca, in order fo oblige her 
to drop anchor. The shot falling about midway between the 
Monarca and th^Rayo, the latter, conceiving probably that it 
was intended for her, hauled down her colours, and was taken 
possession of by the Donegal; who presently anchored along- 
side and took out the prisoners. Meanwhile the Leviathan kept 
standing on towards the Monarca, and, on boarding her, found 

See p. 26 . 
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that she was in a sinking state. Captain Bayntun, as quickly 
as possible, removed all the Englishmen, and nearly the wholo 
of the Spaniards. It was well the Leviathan did so, for, in the 
gale of the ensuing night, the Monarca parted her cable and 
went on shore. A similar fate, a day or two afterwards, at- 
tended the Rayo; and, of the 107 officers and men put on board 
by the Donegal, 25 were drowned : the remainder were made 
prisoners by the Spaniards. 

The supposition that the Franco-Span ish squadron, which had 
sailed out of Cadiz on the 22d, consisted of 10, instead of five 
sail of the line, was doubtless the reason that as many as 10 sail 
of British line-of-battle ships had been ordered to cut adrift 
their prizes, and form in order of battle. This untoward cir- 
cumstance, and the continuance of bad weather, determined 
Vice-admiral Col ling wood to destroy all the leeward most of the 
captured ships. Accordingly the Santisima-Trinidad was 
cleared, scuttled, and sunk by the Neptune and Prince ; but, 
in spite of every pains to remove the wounded by lowering them 
down in cots from the stern and quarter-gallery windows, 28 of 
them perished in the ship. The south-west gale increasing to a 
most violent degree, it took several days to collect and anchor 
the remaining hulls preparatory to their destruction. Notwith- 
standing every exertion was used on the part of the Defiance, 
the Aigle drifted into Cadiz bay on the night of the 25th, and 
was stranded on the bar off Port Santa-Maria. 

The few remaining prizes were at length anchored between 
Cadiz and about six leagues to the westward of ^^an-Lucar ; and 
on the 28th the body of the British fleet lay also at anchor to 
the north-west of Lucar, the Royal-Sovereign without any masts 
except jury main and inizen ones, and the Mars with main and 
inizen masts only, each ship having lost her foremast in the last 
severe gale. Between the 28th and 50th the Iiitrepide was 
burnt by the Britannia, and the San- Augustin by the Leviathan 
and Orion; and the Argonauta was scuttled and sunk by the 
Ajax. Another of the hulls, the Berwick, after having anchored 
in apparent safety, was wrecked off* San-Lucar, entirely owing 
to the frenzied behaviour of a portion of the prisoners who cut 
the cables. The Donegal, being at anchor near, cut her cables, 
and, standing towards the drifting ship, sent her boats to save 
the people on board. This noble proceeding of Captain Mal- 
colm was only partially successful, when the Berwick struck 
upon the shoals and in her perished about 200 persons. 

As a jJractical proof of the benefit that might have been 
derived to the fleet and prizes by attending to Lord Nelson’s 
dying^inj unctions, the Defence, accompanied by lier prize, the 
San-Ildefonso, anchored on the evening of the action, and wea- 
thered the gale in safety. The example of these ships was 
followed by two other of the prizes, the Swiftsure and Bahama ; 
and, with the assistance rendered by the Donegal and Phoebe, 
these also were saved. The fourth and ^only remaining prize. 
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the San-Juan-Nepomuceno, being less disabled, had not been 
in such imminent danger, and was already safe in the oiling. 

On the 30th, in the afternoon. Vice-admiral Collingwood was 
joined by Rear-admiral Louis, with the 80-gun ship Canopus, 
Captain Francis William Austin, 98-gun ship Queen, Captain 
Francis Pender, and 74-gim sliips Spencer, Captain the Honour- 
able Robert Stopford, and Tigrc, Captain llenjamin HalJowell ; 
which squadron, as already stated, had been detached to Gib- 
raltar for water, and to escort a convoy up the Mediterranean.* 
Wliile reconnoitring Cadiz, just before the squadron joined, the 
Queen had a slight brush with the batteries and with the 
Argonaute, who, with only her foremast standing, lay at anchor 
at the entrance of the bay. On the 3 1st, in the morning. Vice- 
admiral Collingwood shifted his flag from the Euryalus to the 
Queen. 

To sum up the result of the battle of Trafalgar, the French, 
out of 18 sail of the line, preserved only nine, and the Spa- 
niards, out of 15 sail of the line, lost all except six. Of the 19 
French and Spanish ships, including the Rayo, which the Bri- 
tish captured, one, the Achille, was accidentally burnt, and 14 
were recaptured, wrecked, foundered, or destroyed ; leaving but 
four sliips, one French and three Spanish 74s, as trophies in the 
hands of the conquerors. Tiie following recapitulatory table 
may here be usefully introduced : 
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In reviewing the merits of the battle of Trafalgar, we shall 
take the number of ships in each line, 27 and 33, as a fair cri* 
terion of the relative force of the two fleets. It is singular that 
the aggregate of the rated number of guns on each side, 2148 
and 2026, aflbrds about the same result, a full sixth part in 
favour of the French and Spaniards. The real number of 
guns on each side would very slightly reduce the disparity. 
A few examples will establish this. The Victory and Tcme- 
raire mounted, the one two, the other four, guns only more 
than the numbers of their respective classes, or 102 guns 
each. Those of the Victory consisted, in equal divisions upon 
her first, second, and third decks, of 90 long 32, 24, and 
12 pounders, and of 10 long 12-pounders and two (j8-pounder 
carronades on her quarterdeck and forecastle. The guns upon 
tlie three principal decks of the Temeraire were 86 long 32 and 
18-pounders (30 of the latter on the third or upper deck), and 
those upon the quarterdeck and forecastle were four long 18- 
pounders and twelve 32-pounder carronades. These two ships, 
therefore, although of different rates (first and second), mounted 
the same number of guns ; and the 98 was actually 501bs 
heavier in her broadside than the 100. 

As the Victory and Temeraire were the two ships of the 
British fleet whose rated and real number of guns approximated 
the nearest, so were the Tonnant and Belleisle, the latter in 
particular, the two in which there was in that respect the 
greatest difference. The Tonnant, for instance, whose rate was 
80, mounted 90 guns ; and the same number were mounted by 
the Belleisle, although she was only a 74. The latter was even 
the heavier ship in broadside force, the age and weakness of the 
former having required the substitution of 18 for 24 pounders 
on the main deck ; wliile the Belleisle was enabled to carry on 
her main deck a wdiole tier of the larger of those calibers. No 
other 74-gun ship, however, in the British fleet, to our know- 
ledge, mounted more than 82 guns ; and that number would of 
course include six light poop-carronadcs. 

With respect to the gun force of the ships in the Franco- 
Spanish fleet, our previous statements upon the subject have left 
little to add. The force, in long guns, of the Santisima-Trini- 
dad, and of a Spanish first-rate of the class of the Santa-Ana 
and Principe-de-Asturias, has already appeared ; and so has the 
force of a Spanish 80 and 74 gun ship of the old or small con- 
struction.* For an 80 of a more recent build and equipment, 
the San-Rafael, taken by Sir Robert Calder, may be referred 
to ;t and, for a 74^ the San-Ildefonso, captured on the present 
occasion. The guns of the latter consisted of 58 long 24-pound-^ 
ers on the first and second decks, four long 8s and 10 iron 36* 
pounder carronades on the quarterdeck and forecastle, and six 
iron 24-pounder carronades on the. poop; total 78. The pre^ 

* See vol. H., p. 66# f See p. U« 
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sence of these carronades renders it probable, that most if not 
all of the other Spanish ships in the fleet carried a proportion of 
them, thereby adding four at least to their rated number of 
guns. 

The force of that fine and powerful ship of war, a French 80, 
has already appeared in the statement of the guns found on 
board the Franklin.* It is doubtful, however, if either of the 
French 80s in the combined fleet carried any brass long guns ; 
if not, their guns, instead of being 92, would be 86, as formerly 
mentioned to be the establishment of the ^ and as sub- 

sequently ascertained to have been the armament of the For- 
midable, one of the ships in this fleet. All the trench 74s 
captured out of this fleet were found to mount, upon their first 
and second decks, the 58 guns already so frequently specified, 
except the Berwick and Swiftsure, whicli, having been English 
ships, carried 28 instead of 30 guns on the second deck. Upon 
the quarterdeck many of the ships appear to have mounted, by 
filling the cabin ports, 20 instead of 16 long eights : thus making 
their total force, including four, and in some instances six, brass 
carronades on the poo]), 82, and in the latter case 84 guns. 
These were exclusive of brass cohorns m the tops, the fire from 
which, at close quarters, had in this very engagement proved ex- 
tremely destructive. Most of the captured French ships were 
also found to have on board one field-piece (in some instances 
two), with carriage and apparatus complete. 

No deduction need be made for inexperience in the Franco- 
Spanish crews ; for the whole of the 18 Juench, and nine out of 
the 15 Spanish, ships had been some time at sea, and 13 of the 
former had, as recently as the 22d of the preceding July, gained 
over the British, what the French considered, a victory. The 
British and the Franco-Sparush fleets, therefore, which met and 
fought off Cape Trafalgar on the 2 1st of October, 1805, with the 
exception of a difference in force of say a sixth in favour of the 
latter, were fairly opposed. 

The French and Spaniards, in general, fought bravely : some 
individual ships, indeed, of both nations behaved most heroically. 
Those who, writing when Spain was at peace and France still at 
war with England, declared, that ‘^the Spaniards, throughout 
the battle, showed a more uniform firmness and spirit than the 
French,’' J did but prove how completely their judgment was 
held in thraldom by their politics. Thinking to compliment 
Spain at the expense of France, the same writers wished their 
readers to infer, that there was a want of unanimity -between the 
ships of the two nations. That a native of France or of Spain, 
as some excuse ^ his country’s share 6f the defeat, shopld have 

• See vol. ii., p. 185. + See vol. 5., p. 54. 

t Clarke and M* Arthur, vol. ii., p. 455. Mr. Southey indulges in the 
same strain. 
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alleged a want of co-operation in her ally, might be expected ; 
but is it not singular that Englishmen should resort to such a 
method to enhance the victory which Englishmen gained at the 
battle of Trafalgar? Not only does no French or Spanish 
writer, as far as w'e can discover, make any complaint of the 
kind, but it was obvious to many of the British ships engaged, 
that the French and S[)anish ships came indiscriminately to each 
other’s aid when attacked ; and tliat, as they had been stationed 
in the line, so they mingled in the battle, without the slightest 
national prejudice. 

All Europe must recollect how, the instant Sir Robert Calder’s 
action became known in Fmnce, the Moriitcur filled its columns 
with the details. For weeks together, long accounts were pub- 
lished, and great pains taken, in several successive numbers, to 
refute the British statements, and to prove that the engagement 
terminated in a victory to tlic combined fleet. Far otlierwise was 
it, when the news of the battle of Trafalgar reached Paris. A 
grave-like silence was imposed : not a word, not a whisper 
transpired. Ngt, at least, until towards the end of the year, 
when the captain aud principal surviving officers of the Redout- 
able had the honour to figure in y)ublic as heroes, tlie single 
prowess of whose sliip, even in Napoleon’s opinion, shed a lustre 
upon the events of a day in other respects so disastrous to the 
French. The French cni])eror appears to have believed every 
tittle of the account transmitted to him by Captain Lucas, and a 
great deal more than even that account contained ; for, at a sub- 
sequent day (March 2, JHOb), in his address to the legislative 
body, his imperial majesty had the cllrontery to use these w'ords, 
and these words only, in reference to the fate of his fleet at the 
battle of Trafalgar : ‘‘ The storm has occasioned to us the loss 
of a few ships, after a battle imprudently fought.” Les 
tempctcs nous out fait perdre quelques vaisseaux apres un combat 
iriiprudemnient engage.” The writer of the French work, from 
which we quote the passage, adds in a note, That of Trafalgar* 
We have already shown that the storm was not the sole cause 
of these losses. Was it not committing an outrage upon the 
French nation thus to mistate the result of this imprudently 
fought battle ?'' ‘‘ Celui de Trafalgar. Nous avons fait voir 

plus haut que les tern petes ne furent pas les settles causes de 
ces pertes. N’etait-ce pas outrager la nation fran^aise, que 
de denaturer aiiisi les resultats de ce combat imprudemment 
engage ? ” * 

The account, given in the French work from which thia 
extract is taken, of the proceedings of the generality of French 
and Spanish ships engaged at Trafalgar, is tolerably fair, but, to 
our regret, very brief ; partly, no doubt, in consequence of the sad 
havoc caused by the gale that so quickly succeeded the battle. 

* Vktoires et Conquetes, tome xvi., p. 217. 
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In one point the French writer^ who is evidently a naval officer, 
is quite' wron^ lie stately that the Bucentaure, Santisima- 
Trinidad, and Kedoutable, sustained, for some time, nearly the 
whole united efforts of the 12 ships in Lord Nelson’s column.* 
The ample details given in these pages afford the most complete 
refutation of that statement. The fact is, that the leading ship 
of the lee column, the Royal-Sovereign, was in hot action, after 
having cut through the combined line, for upwards of a quarter 
of an hour before any ship did or could come to her assistance. 
The Victory and Temcraire were also closely engaged for even a 
longer period, before the three or four ships astern of them could 
get to their support. The nature of the attack, combined with 
the lightness of the breeze, was such, indeed, that the whole 
business was done by 12 or 14 ships of the 27 ; and that with- 
out the slightest disparagement to the conduct of the remainder. 

On the 28th the Victory, towed by the Neptune, arrived at 
Gibraltar ; where she found, among other ships, the Beileisle, 
who, having been taken in tow by the Naiad, sent to her assist- 
ance by Captain Hardy, had anchored in the Ijay on the third 
day after the termination of the battle in which she had per- 
formed so distinguished a part. On the 3d of November, having 
been partially refitted, the Victory sailed for England, passed 
the Straits on the 4th, and on the 4th of the following month, 
ancliorcd at St.-Helen’s, having on board, preserved in spirits, 
the body of the lamented hero, whose flag she had so long 
borne, and which was then flying on board of her, but in a 
melancholy position, at half-mast. On tlie 10th of December 
the Victory again sailed, and on the 22d, when crossing the 
flats from Margate, was l3oarded by Commissioner Grey's yacht, 
the Chatham, which had been despatched by the board of 
admiralty to receive Lord Nelson ^s body, and convey it to 
Greenwich. Tlie bpdy was removed into the coffin made from a 
part of the wreck of the Orient, bur^^t at the battle of the Nile, 
and which had been presented to Lord Nelson by Captain II al- 
lowell, of the Swiftsure, in 1799. This coffin with its contents 
was placed within a leaden coffin. The latter was then soldered, 
and never afterwards opened. On the coffin's being lowered into 
the yacht, the Victory struck, for the last time, Lord Nelson's 
flag at the fore, and the same was hoisted half-mast high on 
board the yacht. 

On the 24th, at 2 p.m., the yacht, having in the passage up 
had military honours paid to her illustrious charge on both sides 
of the river, anchored off Greenwich ; and at 7 p.m. the body 
was landed at the centre gate of the royal hospital, amidst an 
immense crowd d^pectators. The awful and imposing c^emony 
which subsequeimy took place having been minutely described 
by other publications, we shall content ourselves with stating^ 

* YicCoires et Conqu^tes, tome wl, p. 182 . 
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that on the 9th of January, 1806, this first of naval captains was 
buried at St.-Paul's cathedral, witli^all the pomp and solemnity 
befitting the occasion.* 

The honours paid by a grateful country to the memory of 
Lord Nelson were commensurate with his worth, and with the im- 

S n tance of the achievement which he had died in consummating. 

is brother William was made an earl, with a grant of 6000/. 
per annum; 10,000/. were voted for each of his sisters, and 
100,000/. for the purchase of an estate. Two ships, a first and 
a second rate, were ordered to be built, one of 120 guns, named 
Nelson, the other of 98 (afterwards increased to 120) guns, named 
Trafalgar. 

The living participators in the great and glorious victory 
received also their snare of the national honours and rewards. 
A unanimous vote of thanks of both houses of parliament was a 
matter of course. Vice-admiral Collingwood was made a baron 
of the united kingdom, under the title of Baron Collingwood, 
of Caldburne and Ilethpoole, in the county of Northumberland, 
with a grant of 2000/. per annum. Ilear-admiral the Earl of 
Northesk was honoured with the insignia of the order of the 
Bath, and Captain Hardy was made a baronet. It was probably 
owing to a paucity of vacant ribands of the Bath, and the 
intention of the British government to institute a igoew military 
order of merit, that the remaining captains of the Trafalgar 
fleet received no honorary distinctions. Medals were of course 
granted in the customary way. The first lieutenant of the 
Victory, the lieutenants acting as captains of the Ajax and 
Thunderer, and the first lieutenants of the Mars and Bellerophun, 
whose captains had been killed in the action, were promoted to 
post-captains ; ^ and the first, second, third, and fourth lieutenants 
of the Victory, the first and second lieutenants of the Royal- 
Sovereign, and the first lieutenants of all the other ships 
engaged, were made commanders. Four midbhipmen of the 
Victory, three of the Royal-Sovereign, two of the Britannia, and 
one belonging to every other ship of the line and frigate present 
in the action, were also promoted to lieutenants. 

Passing over as unworthy of notice a ludicrous account of the 
state of the British fleet after the action, inserted by some wag 
in the Journal de Paris of the 7th of December, we shall bestow 
a few words upon the accounts of the battle published ii) 
England. The letter of Vice-admiral Collingwood to the secre- 
tary of the admiralty claims our first attention. This letter has 
been praise^ for its style: we wish we could say as much of its 
accuracy. The accidental irregularity of the enemy's line is 
represented as the result of design. “ They formed their line of . 
Rattle," ^ays the admii-al, with great closeness and correctness." 

• See Clarke and M'Arthur, vol. ii., p. 460, et tea. See also the Annual 
I^gister for the year 1806, the Januaiy Number oi the Gentleman's Maga* 
zinc, and the Naval Chronicle, vol. xv., p. 4^« 
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The structure of their line was new : it formed a crescent con- 
vexing to leeward/' Before the fire opened every alternate 
ship was about a cable’s length to windward of her second ahead 
and astern, forming a kind of double line.” With siieh authority 
for a guide, no wonder that taeticians should set about investi- 
gatin*g M. Villcneuve’s new line of battle, “ the double crescent 
coiivexing to leeward."^ 

A circumstance occurred during the action/' observes Vice- 
admiral Collingwood, which so strongly marks the invincible 
spirit of British seamen when engaging t1;o enemies of their 
country, that I cannot resist the pleasure in making it known to 
their lordships. The Tcrncraire w'as boarded, by accident or 
design, by a rrcnch ship on one side, and a Spaniard on the 
other : tlie contest was vigorous, but in tlic end the combined 
ensigns were torn from the poop, and the British hoisted in their 
places.” Unfortunately for the fame of those concerned, this 
soul-inspiring passage contains not a word of truth. The 
mistake arose thus. The Spanish ship Ncptuiio, after having, 
with the loss of her niizcnmast and other damage, surrendered 
to the Minotaur and Spartiate, drifted on board the Temerairc, 
while the latter had still foul of her, on the lec or larboard side, 
the late French ship Redoutable, and scarcely clear of her 
astern, the IJ^iigucux. i' 

Long before Captain Harvey and his officers landed in 
England, a spirited representation of this their valorous exploit 
was exhibited in the London printshops ; and many persons to 
this day, liave not the most remote idea that the fact was ever 
questioned : especially as, although the London Gazette contained 
two or three supplementary letters from Vice-admiral Colling- 
wood, not a hint was given that the first contained a mistatement. 
For even the letter, showing that the admiral had overrated by one 
(20 for 19) the number of prizes made on the 21st and 24th, was 
written by Captain Blackwood at the office of the admiralty. That 
the various periodical publicatious of tiie day should place full con- 
fidence in an uncontradicted official statement was to be expected; 
but it will hardly be credited that, nearly 20 years afterwards, 
an historical writer, who, at the period of the battle, had attained 
the rank of commander in the British navy, and who boasts, and 
may well boast, of the great opportunities he enjoys of obtain- 
ing the most correct information/'^ shojuld first declare that the 

real facts” of the Trafalgar battle are detailed the admirable 

letters of Vice-admiral Collingwood, and then do no more 
than cast a reluctant doubt upon the passage in question, by the 


' * For the reprc$|giitation of this line see Ekins*s Naval Batijles, part 2, 

■plate xxix, (51) Fig. 4. 

f For the position of tliese three ships just before the Neptuno surren- 
dered, see diagram at^. 71. 

13reiiton, vol, iii.* Preface, p. 1. § Ibid., p. 472. 
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following note : Subsequent information has proved this state- 
ment wanted confirmation — a note that, we verily believe, 
would not have been added, but for our positive denial, in the 
first edition of this work, of the statement to which it refers. 

“ I have not only,” says Vice-admiral Collingwood, to lament, 
in common with tlie British navy and the British nation, in the 
fall of the commander-in-chief, the loss of a hero whose name 
will be immortal, and his memory ever dear to his country, but 
my heart is rent with the most poignant grief for the death of a 
friend, to whom, by many years" intimacy, and a perfect know- 
ledge of the virtues of his mind, which inspired ideas superior to 
the common race of men, I was bound by the strongest ties of 
affection ; a grief to which even the glorious occasion in which 
he fell does not bring the consolation which perhaps it ought. 
His lordship received a musket ball in his left breast about the 
middle of the action, and sent an officer to me immediately with 
Ins last farewell, and soon after expired.” 

Admiring, as we must, the feeling and impressive manner in 
which the death of Lord Nelson is here adverted to, we are obliged 
to refer to a previous page of this work for a satisfactory proof 
that the statement with which the extract concludes is incorrect."|- 
The death of Lord Nelson in the moment of victory, and the 
delay until then of any announcement to the second in command 
that the first was incapable of acting, show that the following 
passage m Vice-admiral Collingwood's letter, as far as regards 
the inference meant to be drawn from it, rests upon no better 
foundation. The Royal-Sovereign having lost her masts, 
except her tottering foremast, 1 called the Euryalus to me while 
the action continued, which ship, lying within hail, made my 
signals; a service which Captain 131ackwood perfonned with 
great attention,” 

The few signals, made by the Euryalus for the dismasted 
Royal-Sovereign, while tlie action continued, must have been 
such only as the second in command of the fleet had been 
directed to make, if necessary, to his own division or column. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise, when Lord Nelson flatly 
refused to give up the command of the fleet, and did not breathe 
his last until the action had virtually terminated ? Even then, 
agreeably to the rules of the service, the Victory’s flag remained 
flying. 

Among the numerous omissions and mistatements that per- 
vade the official accounts of this celebrated battle, the most 
extraordinary, as well as the most unjust, is the neglect to notice 
the services, or even to mention the name, of the Victory's cap- 
tain ; of the officer who, from a few minutes before the action.' 
was at fts height to the moment of its successful termination, a 
period of three hours, acted in the capacity, and held the re- 

• 

• Brenton, vol. iii., p. 475. f See p. 83. 

H 2 
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sponsibility, of tlie commander-in-chief. Unfortunately the 
mere omission of Captain Hardy’s name in the public letter of 
Vice-admiral Collingwood is not all the injury done to him. 
That might have arisen from unintentional neglect, and have 
been atoned for, in part, by a subsequent explanation and apo- 
logy. 13ut nothing short of the most humiliating acknowledg- 
ment could nullify the statement, that Lord Nelson sent to 
inform Vice-admiral Collingwood of his mortal wound imme- 
diately*' after he had received it ; and that the latter thereupon 
took upon himself the direction of the fleet, and ordered the 
Euryalus, “ while the action continued," to make his signals. 
Truth, however, will ultimately pfevail ; and Captain Hardy 
became rewarded, not only in a baronetcy, but in the marked 
approbation of the board of admiralty, who have never lost sight 
of him when a service was to be performed, that required the 
exercise of a large proportion of those qualities which charac- 
terize the good officer. 

Two published accounts of this battle, one historical, the 
other tactical, come next under consideration. In the first few 
details are given, except in reference to the proceedings of the 
Victory ; and, as the relation of the occurrences on board that 
ship, including the manner of Lord Nelson's death, is little more 
than a transcript from the works of Doctor Beatty, Messieurs 
Clarke and M'Arthur, and Mr. Southey, the value of that part 
of the account may be appreciated by what has already appeared 
in these pages. Nor have the other authorities, upon which 
our contemporary has relied for information, benefited him a 
whit more. Where, for instance, did he learn that the captain of 
the Redoubtable was mortally wounded"?* or that the Ton- 
uant, and not the Belleisle, came to the assistance of the Royal- 
Sovereign ?t or that the San-Augustin, and not the Neptuno^ 
struck to the Spartiate and Minotaur ? J 

But, for these errors of the pen, thi pencil is to atone, in the 
shape of a rough sketch of the actioi#taken after the firing 
had ceased in the rear, and the enemy's van had wore to recover 
the prizes." This is the description given by the draftsman in 
his “ Key to the plate but, according to the statement of 
Captain Brenton himself (p. 458), the “ very moment" referred 
to is two hours afterwards, or Just as Lord Nelson had expired 
in the cockpit of the Victory. As is often the case in much 
jnore elaborate performances of the kind, one time will answer 
ns well as another. For instance, the Formidable and the four 
ships in her train are seen Just hauled up on the starboard tack, 
almost ready to begin firing at the northernmost British ship, the 
'Neptune. Let yj^uppose this to have been at about 2 h. 30 m.^ 
p. But then the Minotaur and Spartiate are also represented 


* Brenton, vol, iii., p. 455. 
t Ibid., p. 466. 


t Ibid., p. 467. 
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on the starboard tack ; whereas they were not so until about 
4 h. 30 m. p. M., after M. Dumanoir and his four countrymen 
had passed on to the southward, and left the Spanish Neptuno 
to her fate. Another division of the sketch would answer for 
three hours later in the day. The Victory, for example, appears 
witli her mizenmast and main topmast gone ; whereas that ship 
did not lose her mizenmast until 7 p. m., nor strike her main 
topmast (at which time her fore one also was struck) until within 
a few minutes of the same period. Of the remaining ships 
scattered over this much vaunted plate, few that are named are 
correct either in their positieps or the state of their masts. The 
Tcmeraire lies with her head directly where her stern ought te 
be, and, instead of having her three lower masts and their yards 
(the fore yard broken in two), and her foretop and topgallant 
masts, standing, is represented as bare as a hulk. 

An attempt to sketch the state, positions, and relative bear- 
ings of nearly 50 vessels, spread over an extent of at least five 
miles, was not very likely to succeed ; especially when the 
draftsman was on board a ship situated at one extremity of the 
line. If it was a degree of presumption in a young gentle- 
man, a midshipman of the Ncptiine,^^ to attempt a sketch of so 
complicated, so numerous, and so expanded a group of figures, 
as must have been spread over the field of Trafalgar, what was 
it in a post-captain of 16* years" standing, (piitc away from the 
spot, to entitle Mr. Herbert’s rough sketch,"" a view of the 
British and combined fleets at the conclusion of the battle of 
Trafalgar,” and to recommend it to the British public as aa 
invaluable memorandum of the battle”?* 

For an unprofessional writer to arraign the merits of a work 
on naval tactics, would seem to be a presumption equal to the 
highest degree of that which we have just been condemning. 
But tactical reasoning, like all other reasoning, must be built 
upon facts, or upon wLmt are assumed as facts. Surely, then, 
to inquire into the reality of those alleged facts, is within the 

E rovince of a writer, whose avowed purpose, to the extent of 
is subject, and of his ability, is to separate truth front 
fiction. 

Bold as is the assertion, yet do we confidently make it,— 
Admiral Ekins has entirely misunderstood the principle upon 
which the battle of Trafalgar was fought. After describing the 
plan of attack, as set forth in Vice-admiral Collingwood’s letter, 
and illustrated by a diagram taken from one in the possession 
of the board of admiralty, the writer says : " Whatever degree 
of credit the above plan may be entitled to, backed as it is by 
the vicc'^dmirars letter, it is well known to all the captains of 
that fleet, that the plan of attack' from the windward was, by 
previous concert, to have been of a different and still more for- 


# BrentoDi vol« iii., p. 456« 
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midablc nature ; for, as the order of sailing was the order of 
battle, and the enemy seen to leeward, the commander-in-chief 
in that case would ‘ bring the British fleet nearly within gun- 
shot of the enemy’s centre, and the signal, most probably, then 
be made for the lee division to bear up together^ to set all sails,, 
even steering-sails, &c.’ The secret memorandum at the end of 
these remarks, will best explain his lordship’s intention and 
remove the doubt. We therefore venture to give the approach 
as in fig. 1, Plate XXVIII. The lee division bearing up toge- 
ther, followed soon after by the centre ; the fleet originally 
formed in the order of sailing upon % wind on the larboard tack : 
the enemy formed in close line convexing to leeward, heads to 
the northward. This must be considered as the preconcerted 
plan of attack ; but that it may have deviated from the exact 
design, from circumstances to which events of this nature are 
always liable, it is easy to believe ; and it will be particularly 
apparent to sea officers : for, supposing a line, like that of Lord 
Collirigwood’s, of 15 ships, all in their station when the signal to 
bear up together should be made ; and supposing the signal to 
be obeyed with equal alacrity by all ; yet the diflerent rates of 
sailing in them will soon be conspicuous ; and the advantages of 
some over others, neither to be reckoned upon nor accounted 
for, they will consequently be found to tail away as in the fig. 2. 
Be it as it may, it will be readily admitted that, both from the 
design and the execution, no mode of attack could have been 
formed better calculated for effecting the purpose of the deter- 
mined chief ; the capture or destruction of the centre and rear 
of the enemy.”* 

In his interpretation of Lord Nelson's plan of attack from to- 
windward, the writer of this passage is certainly borne out by 
the literal meaning of the words, the lee line to bear up toge# 
thcr; but the context ought to have convinced him, that this 
could not have been the mode of attack|rContem plated by Lord 
Nelson. If the ships of the lee line were to “ bear up together,'^ 
so must those of the weather and the advanced lines ; and then 
see how the ships would have been arranged : 


I I I I I I I I I I M I I I I 


, ffi 

The confiden^l friends of Lord Nelson, many of whom are 
now living, can testify, that he had the strongest objection to 
the plan of bearing up in line abreast, and that he attributed the 
partial success of Lord Howe on the 1st of June to his having 


* EJuds’s Naval Battles, p. 268 . 
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adopted that mode of attack. His own plan appears to have 
been, to bring his force, in the most effective state, into contact 
with the force of the enemy, and, for that piir[)ose, to present, 
while advancing to close, the smallest possible front to the 
enemy’s fire. As the leading ship of the attacking line or 
column would of necessity receive the whole weight of that fire, 
Lord Nelson very naturally chose the post himself. If more 
lines or columns than one, the commanding officer of each would 
of course follow the example of the chief. 

In order to make quick, as well as decisive work of it, Lord 
Nelson purposed, in the first instance, cutting off a portion of 
the enemy’s line : he then IcTt every thing to the valour and 
address of his captains ; well observing, that no captain could 
do very wrong who placed his ship alongside that of an enemy. 
The greater the confusion, the greater were his hopes of success, 
bcjcausc he knew that the British, besides being better prepared 
for fighting their guns on either side, or in any direction, were 
better skilled in working their ships than the French or Spa- 
niards. A gale of wind, or a dark night, was accordingly con- 
sidered as a ship or two in his favour. The reason that Lord 
Nelson gave, for placing so little dependonce upon evolutions, 
was, that he generally found the iiiconveiii(iiice, which resulted 
from the mistakes too frequently made, to outweigh the benefit 
expected to be derived from the most correct performance of the 
manoDuvre. Hence the sum of Lord Nelson’s tactics was, to 
close his enemy, and to overpower and annihilate him as quickly 
as possible. 

There are, we believe, very few of the captains present in the 
Trafalgar battle, with whom we have not conversed or corre- 
sponded ; and yet no one of them has ever raised a doubt as to 
the meaning of Lord Nelson’s instructions, or the manner in 
wliich he purposed to bear down upon the enemy’s line. That 
the expresssion used imthe memorandum is at variance with 
what we still contend was the meaning of the gallant chief, we 
have already admitted; but would not so simple an alteration 
as the change of one word to another of similar sound, and of 
another word from the singular to the plural number (an inter- 
polation we have ventured to make in our transcript of the 
memorandum*), reconcile the difference ? That a mistake of the 
kind may easily have happened, we can see no difficulty in sup- 
posing. For instance. Lord Nelson, when he drew up his in- 
structions, was almost certain that the combined fleet would sail 
with an easiferly wind, and therefore be found to windward. 
Hence the principal part of the memorandum is filled with the 
plan of aitack from to-leeward. The attack from to-windvvard, 
being a very doubtful contingency, occupied much less of hi$ 
lordship’s attention. Nor did he, of course, write a line of the 


* See p. 24, 
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memorandum. The secretary, or the clerk, wrote it by his lord- 
ship’s dictation. How easy, then, for either of ^he former to have 
mistaken, " The signal will be made for the three lines to bear up 
together,” for The signal will be made for the lee line to bear 
up together"”? The two words once miswritten would scarcely 
be looked at again ; especially as all the principal officers of the 
fleet had heard Lord Nelson repeatedly describe, in his own clear 
and energetic manner, the plan which he meant to adopt. 

But, after all, what was the signal by which the British fleet 
actually steered towards the fleet of the enem^- ? Was it No. 81, 
with the cast compass signal, Alter the course together to 
east”? Or, rather, was it not No. 76, Bear up in successiori* * * § ’^ 
to that point? That No- 76 was the signal hoisted, the author of 
Naval Battles” must have been satisfied, because it is so 
stated in the quotation which he himself makes from the log of 
the Bellerophon.f The argument, about the British ships 
^'tailing away” because of their inequality of sailing, can hold 
good only until it is known that, with the exception perhaps of 
the Royal-Sovereign, Bclleisle, Victory, and Temeiraire, the ships 
in the two principal divisions sailed nearly alike. And with 
respect to the Britannia, Prince, and Dreadnought, whose slow- 
ness was far more conspicuous than the velocity of the ships just 
named, they were allowed to depart from the prescribed order of 
sailing in line ahead, that they might steer obliquely between the 
two columns, and by that means get more of their sails to draw. 

Having thus, as we conceive, shown the fallacy of the pre- 
mises, by which a tactical writer of the present day has hoped 
to throw a new light upon a celebrated naval battle fought 20 
years ago,J we shall merely observe, that his remaining state- 
ments are, for the most part, equally ill founded. As to the 
^'six plans of the battle, delineated by the same hand, to tl^ 
accuracy of which, many who were engaged have borne tesn- 
mony,”§ if the three plans not published tend as little to 
illustrate” this great victory, as the thl-ee which the writer has 
selected for his work, a great deal of pains and expense has been 
bestowed to a very little purpose. The three plans selected are 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth, representing different periods of the 
action, from the moment the combined van began wearing, to 
the termination of the battle by the capture of the Neptuno. 
In every one of these plans, the Victory is represented clear of 
the Redoutable, but upon the starboard tack, with her head to 

the southward. The Agamemnon is shifted from the weather^ 

• 

* The siraal merely expresses, Bear up and sail large, on the course 
steered by tiie adojral, or that pointed out by signal but the^l4th article 
ct the pnnted ** Sailing Instructions” refers to this signal, as tliat to be used, 
•when the fleet is to bear up in succession.” 

f Skills^ Naval Battles, p. 264. 

i Mr. James’s new edition was published in 1826. 

§ Ekins’s Naval Battles, p.271. 
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to the lee column : and equally misplaced in their relative posi- 
tions are the Orion, Africa and their gallant opponent, the Intre- 
pide. In short there is scarcely a ship, among those of the 
British especially, that seems to be in her proper situation. Nor 
are these plans little unpretending sketches, but large and costly 
copper-plate engravings, by their imposing size, numerous 
figures, and laboured appearance, calculated to inthral the 
judgment, and to divert, if not to defy, the efforts of criticism. 

If a printed mistatcment upon an important point of history 
may be justifiably set right, have we not an equal privilege over 
a painted mistatement of the same nature ; especially when pro- 
duced under circumstances the most likely of any to inspire a 
confidence in its accuracy? Previously to our submitting any 
remarks upon the merits of the painting of the Victory going 
into, or (for, as we shall presently see, it is doubtful which is 
meant) coming out of, the battle of Trafalgar, we will endeavour 
to relate how it hayjpened that that distinguished artist, Mr. 
J. M. W. Turner, of the Royal Academy, became engaged to 
trace with his powerful pencil so interesting an epocha in British 
naval history; a subject which, well executed, would, we con- 
ceive, have done that gentleman as much honour as any of his 
previous performances. 

Soon after the battle of the 1st of June the justly celebrated 
marine painter, P. J. de Loutherbourg, was employed by some 
enterprising individual to represent the Queen-Charlotte engaging 
the Montagne. In about four years the picture, which measured 
12 feet by eight and a half, and cost, we believe/ 500/., was 
completed, and soon afterwards exhibited to the public. Without 
descending to minutice, the grand mistake in it was, that the 
Queen-Charlotte was placed where Lord Howe wanted to get, 
but never could get, a little before the lee beam of his antagonist. 
Among others, the officer, whose duty it was (and who would 
have succeeded, but foi^^the hasty flight of the Montagne and the 
loss ol the Queen- Charlotte’s fore topmast*) to place the British 
ship in the desired position, went to see the picture. At the 
first glance the gallant seaman pronounced the picture a libel 
upon the Queen-Charlotte ; inasmuch as, had she been in the 
position represented, it would have been her fault for letting the 
Montagne escape. Whether it was owing to this capital blemish, 
or to the half a dozen minor offences against truth in different 
pails of it, we cannot say, but the picture gradually sank into 
disrepute, and eventually became, we believe, lodged with an 
eminent printseller for some debt amounting to less than a thiid 
of its prime cost. After lying rolled up in a corner of one of his 
rooms, encased in dust, for a number cf years, the printseller 
was fortunate enough, as we have understood, to find a pur- 
chaser* in his late majesty’s surveyor-general of the Board of 
Works. 


* See Yol. i., p. 149. 
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The painting, thus restored to credit and the light, was in- 
tended to be hung up, as a national memento of the naval 
victory to which it relates, in the council-room of St.-James’s 
palace. As a companion to it, a picture was required, represent* 
ing the Victory engaged in the battle of Trafalgar. The first 
marine painter of the day undertook the task ; and, in due time, 
the large area of canvass, which, to correspond with the other 
picture, became necessary for this, was covered with all the 
varied tints which Mr. Turner knows so well how to mingle and 
combine, to give eifcct to his pictures and excite the admiration 
of the beholder. 

Unfortunately for the subject which this splendid picture is 
meant to represent, scarcely a line of truth, beyond perhaps the 
broadside view of the Victory's hull, is to be seen upon it. To 
say what time of the day, or what particular incident in the 
Victory’s proceedings, is meant to be referred to, we do not pre- 
tend ; for the telegraphic message is going up, which was hoisted 
at about 1 1 h. 40 m. a. m., the mizcii topmast is falling, which 
went about 1 p. m., a strong light is reflected upon the Victory’s 
bow and sides from the burning Achillc, which ship did not 
catch fire until 4 h. 30 m., nor explode until 5 h. 45 m. p. m., the 
fore topmast, or rather, if our memory is correct, the foremast, of 
the British three-decker is failing, which never fell at all, and 
the licdoubtable is sinking under the bows of the Victory, 
although the French ship did not sink until the night of the 22d, 
and then under the stem of the Swiftsurc. 

We are sorry to be obliged to add that, with all these glaring 
falsehoods and palpable inconsistencies upon it, the picturo 
stands, or until very lately did stand, in that room of the king’s 
palace, for which it was originally designed. The principal 
reason urged for giving to this very costly and highly honoured 
periormance so preposterous a character, is that an adherence to 
truth would have destroyed the pictorial effect. Here is ^ ship, 
shattered in her hull, and stripped of the best part of her sails, 
pushing into a cluster of enemy’s ships without a grazed plank 
or a tom piece of canvass, to fire her first gun. Here is sym- 
bolized the first of naval heroes, with chivalric valour, devoting 
himself to his country’s cause ; and yet, says an artist of high 
repute, there is a lack of pictorial materials.” We hope some 
public-spirited individual, if not the state itself, will show whether 
this is really the case ; for it is almost a national disgrace that 
there should yet be wanted a picture which, in accuracy of re- 
presentation, no less than in strength and brilliancy of execution, 
is calculated to illustrate, and to stand as a lasting memorial of, 
one of the grea{6^t sea-battles that ever has been, orthat^perhaps 
ever will be fought ; a battle to the success of which England at 
this time *owes, if not her political existence, her prosperity, 
hapj pinesB, and exalted station. - 

To any artist, who m^y conidder it worth his while, or within 
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his powers, to attempt such a picture, the following remarks, in 
addition to those he will find a few pages back,* may not be un- 
useful. Let his point of view be the small cross in the diagram 
at p. 40. He will then have, for his two principal figures, the 
Victory on the right, and the Bucentaure on the left. Behind 
these will be the Neptune and lledoutable; both firing, the 
latter her foremost guns, the former her whole broadside, right 
into the bows of the Victory. On the extreme right of the 
picture will be the bows of the Temeraire, and on tlie extreme 
left, the stern and quartergalleries of the Santisima-Trinidad. 
Quite in the foreground may be represented the boat, which a 
shot had cut adrift a few minutes before. With this hint to 
the painter, we end our long, but, we hope, not uninteresting 
account of the battle of Trafalgar. 

Vice-admiral Lord Collingvvood, now the commandcr-in-chicf 
of the Mediterranean fleet, continued throughout the greater 
part of the remainder of the year at his station off Cadiz, watch- 
ing the 10 or 11 shattered enemy’s ships that lay at anchor 
within it. Four days after the action Vice-admiral Fran<;ois- 
Etiennc Rosily arrived at the port direct from Paris, to supersede 
Vice-admiral Villeneuve in the command. Instead of 18 fine 
fresh ships, the new admiral found five disabled ones, or ratlier 
four, the Ileros having considerately kept herself in so efficient a 
state, that she was able at once to hoist the Hag of Admiral 
Rosily, and even to carry him to sea, had such been his intention, 
and no blockading foice been cruising off the harbour. There 
were still four ships of the combined fleet present at the battle 
of Trafalgar, whose movements require to be traced. These, it 
will be recollected, were the four French ships that escaped to 
the southward, under the command of Rear-admiral Diimanoir, 
in the 80-gun ship Formidable. 

Having by dark on the day of the battle gained a safe offing, 
M. Dumanoir commenced repairing the few damages which his 
squadron had sustained ; few, indeed, for his sliips, in making 
off*, carried royals upon a wind, and to the British, who were 
attentively observing them, exhibited no signs of injury. One or 
two of the ships, however, were certainly struck in the hull by 
some of the British ships, most probably by the Minotaur and 
Spartiate ; for the Formidable made a good deal of water, and 
had three of her guns dismounted, and the Duguay-Trouin had 
one petty oflicer mortally and four others slightly wounded. 
Upon looking into the roles d’equipage of the four ships, we 
cannot discover that they sustained any other loss in the battle 
of Trafalgar. 

With the wind as it blew, the French admiral would have 
steered towards Toulon, had he not received intelligence that 
Rear-admiral Louis, with a squadron of four or five sail of the 
Jine, was cruising in the neighbourhood of the Straits. Nothing 
* jSee pp. 35, 36, 40, 41, and 60. 
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now remained but to proceed on a cruise, or to endeavour to 
make a home port to the northward. Fortunately for British 
interests, M. Dumanoir chose the latter alternative, and, having 
stood to the westward until the squadron doubled Cape St.- 
Vincent, which it did not do until the 29th, he steered norths 
intending to enter the road of the isle of Aix. 

The celebrated Rochefort squadron of five sail of the line, 
three frigates, and two brigs, under Rear-admiral Allemand, had 
escaped from their anchorage since the preceding July, and was 
now at sea, playing sad havoc with British commerce. Two or 
three squadrons were seeking M. Allemand, and every British 
cruiser was on the alert, in the hope of hearing some tidings of 
him. In the latter part of October the British 18-pounder 36- 
gun frigate Plioenix, Captain Thomas Baker, steering, with sealed 
orders, to a prescribed spot, a short distance to the westward of 
Scilly, received intelligence from two or three neutrals, that the 
Rochefort squadron had recently been seen in the bay of Biscay. 
Considering that the importance of this communication would 
justify him in prematurely breaking open his despatches, Captain 
Baker did so, and found they merely contained an order to 
proceed to what was likely to prove to the Phoenix and those 
on board of her a profitable cruising ground. 

Without a moment’s hesitation in the choice between 
private interest and public duty. Captain Baker made all sail 
towards the bay of Biscay; and, having crossed it, had just 
reached the latitude of Cape Finisterre, when, on the 2d of 
November, at 11 a. m. standing on the starboard tack, with the 
wind at north-north-west, the Phoenix discovered and chased 
four large sail, bearing west-north-west. Soon after noon the 
strangers bore up, under all sail, in chase of the Phoenix ; who 
thereupon bore up also, and steered south, Captain Baker being 
aware that a British squadron under Sir Richard Strachan was 
cruising off' Ferrol ; and into whose hands he hoped to be able 
to lead, what he believed to be, a part of the Rochefort squa- 
dron. 

At 3 p. M. fhe Phoenix discovered four additional sail of large 
ships bearing south. In a quarter of an hour more the four sail 
first seen, having made the same discovery, hauled to the wind 
on the starboard tack. Immediately the Phoenix, then steering 
south-south-east, hauled up to south by west, the better to keep 
sight of the ships first seen. These, which were, as it will be 
conjectured, the French 80-gun ship Formidable, and 74s Mont- 
Blanc, Scipion, and Duguay-Trouin, under Rear-admiral Duma* 
noir,* subsequently wore and stood to the eastward ; and the 
Phoenix, firing***guns and covering herself with signals, stood 
again to the south-south-east, to join the four large sail seen in 
tiiat direetion, and judged, but not yet ascertained, to be friends. 
. Much about the time that the Phoenix gained a sight of the 
* For the names of the cs^tains see p. 28. 
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four ships of M. Dumanoir, bearing from her west-north-west, 
the British 38-gun frigate Boadicea, Captain John Maitland, 
and 18-pounder 36-gun frigate Dryad, Captain Adam Drum- 
mond, discovered and chased them in the cast by south. At 
gjbout 8 h. 45 m. p. M. the Phoenix saw the Boadicea and Dryad ; 
but, as the latter were between herself and the supposed Roche- 
fort squadron, the rockets they threw up failed to produce the 
desired effect, and the Phoenix continued to stand from them. 
At about 9 h. 30 m. the Boadicea and Dryad discovered to 
leeward the same four ships, towards which the Phoenix was 
hastening, together with three others at no great distance from 
them, making seven sail in all. These were a British squadron 
under Sir Richard Strachan, which had been detached from the 
Channel fleet since the 29th of October, in search of the Roche- 
fort squadron, and consisted of the 


Gun-Bhip 

80 Caesar Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, bt. 

{ Hero „ Hon. Alan Hyde Gardner. 

Namur „ Lawrence William JIulsted. 

Courageux , . . . • „ Kiciiard Lee. 

Belloiia „ Cliarles Dudley Pater. 

Gun-frig. 

36 SaiitJi-Margarita ... „ Wilson Rathborne. 

32 ASolus „ Lord William Fitz-Roy, 


Having, without getting any answer to their signals, arrived 
within two miles of the Cmsar, which was the weatheriiiost ship 
of this squadron, and tlieu standing close hauled on the lar- 
board tack, the Boadicea and Dryad, at about 10 h. 30 m. p. m., 
tacked to the north-east, and soon lost sight of friends and foes. 
At Up. m. the Phoenix passed under the stern of the Caesar, 
steering as before about north by east ; and, after the receipt of 
a shot and the interchange of a few hails, discovering the ship 
to be what she was. Captain Baker informed Sir Richard 
Strachan that the Rochefort squadron, or four ships at least of 
it, were then not far distant upon his lee bow. 

Sir Richard’s squadron being at this time very much scattered, 
the commodore directed Captain Baker to make sail to the south- 
south-east, and hasten forward the ships astern. The Caesar 
then bore away under all sail, with the wind at west-north-west, 
followed at a great distance by the Hero, Courageux, and -®olus. 
Scarcely had the Pheenix stood away from the Ciesar before the 
light of the moon discovered to Sir Richard the objects of 
his chase, then in the east-north-east, under a press of canvass, 
in the act of bearing away, closely formed in a sort of bow and 
(Quarter line. The Caesar and her three nearest consorts con- 
tinued the pursuit until the setting of the moon, at about 1 h* 
30 m. A. m! on the 3d, accompanied by hazy blowing weather, 
concealed the enemy from view ; they then shortened sail, to 
await the coming up of their friends astern. 

At daylight on the 3d, by which time the wind had veered to 
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west-south-west, the Santa-Margarita joined the Caesar and her 
three companions ; and at? h. 30 m. a. m. Cape Ortugal appeared 
in sight, bearing south-east half-east distant 36 miles. At 9 
A.M. the French ships again showed themselves in the north-north- 
cast 5 and the British ships, spreading every thing they cou)|i 
set, immediately chased in that direction. At 11 a. m. the 
Namur, preceded by the Phoenix, and followed at some distance 
by a frigate which aftfirwards proved to be the Revolutionnaire 
38, Captain the Honourable Henry Hotham, appeared far astern, 
using every effort to get up. At noon the* French ships were 
about 14 miles distant, and in the same line of bearing as when 
first seen, the wind south-south-west, blowing strong. Towards 
3 p. M. the Santa-Margarita, by her superior sailing, became the 
leading ship in the chase; and the Phccnix, upon joining in the 
evening, was despatched ahead, to assist the former in harass- 
ing the enemy’s rear. To the great mortification of her officers 
and crew, the Bellona had by this time parted company. 

On the 4th, at daylight, owing to the indifferent sailing of the 
Formidable, aided by the partial inffucnce of the wind in its 
fluctuations throughout the night, and which now blew mode- 
rately from the south-east, the British ships had gained so far 
in the chase, that scarcely six miles intervened between the 
Caesar, still the leading line-of-battle ship of her squadron, and 
the Scipion, the rearmost ship in the French line. Such also, 
during the preceding night’s chase, had been the zeal and acti- 
vity on board the Santa-Margaiita, that, by 5 h. 45 m. a. m. this 
frigate got near enough to fire her starboard foremost guns at the 
Scipion; who, in a quarter of an hour afterwards brought her 
stern-chasers to bear, and presently killed the boatswain, and 
badly struck the hull, of the Santa-Margarita. At 9 h. 30 m. 
A. M. the Phoenix got up, and opened a fire from her larboard 
guns into the Scipion’s starboard quarter. In this way thfe two 
British frigates^practising every feasible manoeuvre to keep clear 
of the broadsides of their formidable opponents, continued to 
harass the French rear. Meanwhile the CsBsar, Hero, and 
Courageux, now formed in line ahead, and just favoured by a 
shift of wind to south-south-east, were rapidly approaching, to 
give a more decided feature to the combat. 

At about 11 h. 45 m. a. m., finding an action unavoidable, the 
French admiral threw out the signal for his ships to take in 
their small sails, and haul up together on the starboard tack, 
with their heads to the north-east by east. This they presently 
did, and then fell into a line ahead in the foKowing order: 
Duguay-Trouin, Formidable, Mont-Blanc, Scipion. From the 
last-named eMp the Cmsar at this time bore about soi^th by west 
rather more than a mile distant: consequently she was well on 
the weather quarter of the French rear. The Namur and Revo- 
lutionnaire had been great gainers by the slight change in the 
Wind. They were now running with it upon the quarter, and 
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bore from the commodore and his line, the one south-west, or 
nearly astern, distant about 14 miles, the other west-south-west, 
or a little upon the lee quarter, distant about seven miles. A 
trifle to the westward of the Revolutionnaire^s line of bearing, 
and just out of gun-shot from the enemy, lay the ASolus ; and, 
Inuch nearer, the Santa-Margarita and l^hcenix, who had 
already perfonned so well, and who were still doing their utmost 
to cripple the rearmost French ship. ♦ 

Having announced to Captains Gardner and Lee, by hailing, 
that he should atj^ck the centre and rear of the enemy, Sir 
Richard edged away for the French admiral ; as did the two 
former, in like manner, for M. Dumanoir's two seconds astern. 
At about 15 minutes past noon the Caesar opened her larboard 
guns upon the Formidable, then, as well as her three com- 
panions, carrying topsails and topgallantsails with courses 
clewed up, and having the wind, as before, about a point abaft 
tlic starboard beam. In a minute or two after the Caesar had 
begun firing, the Hero and Courageux, in quick succession, dis- 
charged their broadsides into the Mont-Blanc and Scipion. The 
three French ships instantly returned the fire, and a spirited 
action ensued. At this time the Namur was about 10 miles 
astern, using every effort to get up. 

At about 50 minutes past noon the Cmsar hoisted the signal 
for close action. At 10 h. 55 m. p. m. the Duguay-Trouin gal- 
lantly luffed up, with the intention of raking the Caesar ahead ; 
but the latter, lulling up also, avoided the salute. This period 
of th(j action \vc have endeavoured to illustrate by the following 
diagram. 



O/i. 55 M. P.M 


Coura. 


Hero. ^ 


M.Bl. 

Scip. 




Either by accident or design, the Duguay-Trouin went in 
stays, and, while rapidly passing, on the larboard tack, under 
the lee, successively, of the Cajsar and Hero, received from each 
of them, particularly from the latter, which ship she almost 
touched, a heavy and destructive fire. 

The French admiral, in the mean time, having made a signal 
to that effect, tacked to support his gallant second ahead, a,ud 
was followed in the manoeuvre by the two ships in his wake ; 
but, having had her rigging much disabled by the Cmsar’s fire. 
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and being at best a bad-working ship^ the Formidable could not 
get round quick enough to regain her station in the line. The 
latter thereupon became third instead of second, the French 
ships, when on the larboard tack, ranging as follows : Duguay- 
Trouin,* Mont- Blanc, Formidable, Scipion ; having the wind 
about half a point before the beam. 

At about 1 h. 20 m. p. m. the Csesar, being too much. disabled 
in her rigging to tack, wore ; but the Hero and, we believe, the 
Courageux succeeded in tacking. Finding that the Caesar, after 
she had got round, was making but slow pvc^ress in the chase. 
Sir Richard, at 1 h. 40 m. p^. m., signalled the Namur, then or^ 
the weather bow of the French ships, to attack the enemy’s van, 
and at the same time made the Hero’s signal to lead on the lar- 
board tack. The Hero, followed at some distance by the Cou- 
rageux, and at a much greater distance by the Caesar, edged 
away towards the French squadron. 

About this time, observing that the Namur was lying to, as 
it appeared, out of gun-shot of the enemy, the Caesar, by way 
of enforcing attention to the signal she had previously made, 
fired at the former ship two guns shotted.”* Of this fact we 
were fully aware when drawing up the account for our first 
edition ; but, observing, among the official papers in the gazette, 
a " General Memorandum, ” communicating Sir Richard 
Strachan’s thanks to his captains for their :^ealous and gallant 
conduct,” we considered that there might have been some mis- 
take in the log-entry, and refrained, upon a principle which we 
still feel to be just, from making the slightest allusion to it. We 
have since learnt that the Namur was fired at in the manner 
stated ; but that Sir Richard, whose impatience, we believe, is 
not always of the most discriminative kind, subsequently ac- 
knowledged that he had been unnecessarily harsh. Even in this 
view of the case we should perhaps have withheld the statement, 
had not our prfgsious omission been attributed to motives incom- 
patible with the impartiality which gives to these pages their 
principal value. 

At a few minutes before 2 p. m., while running down to close 
the Formidable, the Hero recommenced the action by firing her 
starboard guns at the Scipion ; vvho, losing in consequence her 
main topniast, fell to leeward. Here the Scipion was engaged 
by the Coumgeux to windward, and by the Phoenix and Revolu- 
tionnaire (which latter had just joined) to leeward. The Hero, 
in the mean time, had got upon the weather beam of the For- 
midable, and kept gradually forereaching until .she gained a 
stetion upon the latter ship’s larboard bow. At about 2 h. 45 m. 
jjp. M. the Nqmur arrived up astern of the Hero, and 
^gaging the Formidable. The Hero then made sa^l to cio^ 
Mont-Blanc ; which ship, as well as the Dusruav-Trouin. 


* Log of Hero. 
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had occasionally raked the former while engaging the For* 
midable. 

At 3 h. 6 m. P. M., having had her mizen topmast shot away 
and her fore tcmmast and mainmast left in a tottering state, and 
observing the Caesar, who had since refitted her damaged rig- 

f ing, in the act of opening her fire, the Formidable hauled down 
er colours, and was taken possession of by the Namur ; who> 
having had her main yard cut in two by the French 80-j|un 
ship’s fire, was incapacitated from making sail. At3h. 10 m. 
r.M., just as the Duguay-Trouin and Mont-BIanc had bore up^ 
to form a fresh line ahead of the Scipion, the latter ship, having,, 
by the united fire of the Coui-ageux and frigates, had her fore 
topmast and main and mizen masts shot away, struck her 
colours, and was taken possession of by the Phoenix and R6vo- 
lutionnaire. 

Seeing the fate of the Scipion and Formidable, the Duguay- 
Trouin and Mont-Blanc endeavoured to make off; but they 
were soon overtaken by tlie Hero and Csesar. After a close and 
well-maintained cannonade of about 20 minutes’ dumtion, in 
which the British 80-gun ship’s heavy broadsides were most 
sensibly felt, the two French 74s, being reduced to a shattered 
and defenceless state, and observing the Courageux ready to 
open her fire, hauled down their colours, the Duguay-Trouin to 
the Hero, and the Mont-Blanc to the Caesar. Inis occurrence 
took place at about 3h. 35 m. p. m. ; when the ships of both 
squadrons were nearly in the positions represented in the follow- 
ing diagram : 




Nam. 


I 


Form. 


Zh. asm. 


Hero 


Solp. 


Cm. 


Dog. Tr. 




Courag.’ ^ 

— ‘ — ^ 

^ 

Frigatei- 


The ^eesar lost four men killed and 96 woimded ; the Hero, 
as s proof of the conspicuous part she took in the ac(roQ» one 
second lieutenant of maisnes (Robert Morrison) and nine then 
killed, one lieutenant (John Shekel), one second lieutenant , of 
yot. IT. 
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ixmrines (Cornelius James Stevenson), one purser (Thomas Tit* 
terton), and 48 men wounded ; the Courageux, one man killed,, 
her first lieutenant (Robert Clephane), one master’s mate (Thomas 
Daws), one midshipman (John Gibbs Bird), her gunner (John. 
Austin), and nine men wounded ; the Namur, four men killed,, 
one captain of marines (William Clements), one lieutenant 
(Thomas Osborne), one midshipman (Frederick Beasley), and 
five men wounded ; the Santa-Margarita, her boatswain (Thomas 
Bdwards), killed, and one man wounded ; the Revolutionnaire, 
two men killed and six wounded ; the Phoenix, two killed and 
four wounded ; and the iEolus, three wounded : making a total 
of 24 killed and 111 wounded. None of the British ships had 
any spars shot away, except the Caesar her main topgallantmast,. 
the Hero her foretopsail yard, and the Namur her main yard ; 
but the Caesar and Hero had received considerable damage in 
their masts generally, as well as in their rigging and sails. 

The loss sustained by the French ships was extremely severe. 
The Fonnidable had 200 killed and wounded, including among 
the latter Rear-admiral Dumanoir in two places ; the Scipion, 
the same number, including among the wounded her captain j 
the Mont-Blanc 180, and the Duguay-Trouin loO, including 
among the latter’s killed her captain : making a total of 730 in 
killed and wounded.* All four French ships had been so struck 
in their masts, that, soon after the action ended, the foremasts of 
the Formidable and Mont-Blanc were the only sticks left stand* 
ing This, coupled with the heavy loss j ust enumerated, affords 
a decisive proof that the French ships did not surrender until 
they were compelled to do so : it proves, also, that the British 
ships fired their guns, which is not invariably the case, with 
both quickness and precision. 

The force of the four French ships has already appeared (see 
p. 94) ; but it must in justice be stated, that in this action the 
Formidable mounted 65 guns only, three having been dismounlUd 
in the battle of Trafalgar (see p. 107^, and 12 of her quarterdeck 
12-pbunders having been thrown overboard during the chase of 
the squadron by Sir Richard Strachan. This fact is stated on 
oath in the written depositions of the Formidable’s late officers,, 
lodged in the admiralty prize-court, and is confirmed by the 
official return of the prize broker, it there appearing that no more 
than 68 guns were found on board the ship. 

In the battle of Trafalgar, neither the French nor the British 
frigates fired a shot : in this battle all four British frigates, three 
of them especially, contributed their full share towards achieving 
the victory. It is true that the official letter, the e^ttraordinary 
brevity of which has been so admired by some and blamed by 
others, states tfail, when the French ships tacked, the«frigates 
were to leeward of the enemy. But oir Richard surely never 

• 

a Victoires et Cooquites, tome xvi., p. 195. 
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intended to have it thence inferred, that they took no further 
part in the action. An officer of one of the line-of-battle ships, 
apparently the Namur, in a letter published on the same day as 
the official account, considers that the tacking of the French 
ships gave the frigates in the rear the credit of taking a good 
share in the action.” The French indeed represent, that every 
one of their ships, when the squadron got on the larboard tack, 
found herself assailed by a ship of the line to windward and a 
frigate to leeward, the latter placing herself in a comparatively 
safe but harassing position on the quarter. This is saying too 
much. What the frigates really did may be thus stated : The 
Phcenix, by her skilful manoeuvres, decoyed the French squa- 
dron within sight of the British squadron. This frigate, then, 
accompanied by the Santa-Margarita, gallantly fought, and con- 
siderably annoyed, the rearmost French ship ; so much so, 
doubtless, as to have checked the way of all the French ships, 
and thereby enabled Sir Richard the more quickly to overtake 
them. When the French squadron tacked, the Santa-Margarita 
got thrown out, because she had received a dangerous shot in 
the magazine, besides several other shot in her starboard side ; 
to stop the holes of which the ship was obliged to be kept on 
the heel for two hours. But the Santa-Margarita’s place was 
ably supplied by the Revolutionnaire, who, with the Phoenix, 
gave the finishing blow to the Scipion. The iEolus exchanged 
a few distant shot with the French ships as they passed to wind- 
ward, and made herself useful in taking possession of the Mont- 
Blanc after that ship had struck to the (Jeesar. 

The capture of M. Dumanoir's squadron may fairly be con- 
sidered as an emanation from the battle of Trafalgar. So that, 
out of the 18 sail of the line which France possessed on the 
morning of the 21st of October, in a fortnight afterwards she 
could count only five, and those five shut up in a Spanish port, 
helpless to themselves and useless to their country. The news 
of these sad reverses reached the French emperor in Austria, in 
the midst of his brilliant triumphs. Napoleon is said to have 
flown into the most violent rage, and to have declared, in allu- 
sion to Byng’s fate, that he would ** teach French admirals how 
to conquer.” Je saurai bien apprendre aux amiraux frangais 
a vaincre.”* In a little time, however, Buonaparte's habitual 
duplicity resumed its sway over his mind ; and he was weak 
enough to imagine that, because he told the legislative assembly 
that a few of his ships had been lost in a Btorm,t and the Moni- 
teur and otfjier French papers refrained from publishing a word 
on the subject, the world at large were a jot less wise respecting 
the real fate of the Franco-Spanish fleet. 

The French emperor subsequently gave a mcious reception to 
Captains Lucas, Infemet, Magendie, and Villemadrin ; saying to 

* Victoires et Conquetes, tome xvi.,^. 197. 


f See p. 109. 
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the first two : Those captains who, instead of closing with the 
enemy^ kept out of gun-shot, shall be prosecuted, and if there is 
cause, shall be made a striking example of ** Les capitaines 
de vaisscau qui. au lieu d’aborder Tennemi, se sont tenus hors de 

J >ortee de canon, seront pour-suivis, et, s'il y a lieu, il en sera 
ait un exemple eclatant;”* and to the last two: '*You are 
among those who fought well ; you shall have your reward.” 
** Vous 6tes du nombre de ceux qui sc sont bien battus, vous 
prendrez votre revanche.”+ 

Napoleon’s intentions respecting M. Villeneuve are not very 
clear. This unfortunate admiral, having obtained his parole, 
sailed from Plymouth in a cartel on the 9th of April, and on the 
night of the 22d landed at Morlaix ; intending, it was under- 
stood, to proceed straight to Paris to justify himself before the 
French emperor. A few evenings afterwards M. Villeneuve, 
while waiting at the Hotel de la Patrie at Rennes for Napoleon’s 
orders respecting his future movements, was found dead in his 
bed, stabbed in several places, as alleged, by his own hand, but, 
as very generally suspected, by the agency of Buonaparte. 
Buonaparte has since denied this but who would confess such 
an act ? On the 20th of October, 1809, and not before. Rear- 
admiral Dumanoir, for his conduct on the 21st of October, 1805, 
was tried by a court of inquiry, which had been summoned by 
Napoleon’s orders, and was acquitted. The court sat at Paris, 
and was composed of the two senators, the Comtes de Fleurieu 
and Bougainville, and the two Vice-admirals Thevenard and 
Rosily ; who gave it as their opinion, “ That Rear-admiral 
Dumanoir manoeuvred conformably to signals and the dictates of 
duty and honour.” Que le contre-amiral Dumanoir a ma- 
noeuvre conformement aux signaux, et a Timpulsion du devoir et 
de rhonneur.” ** That he did all that the wind and circum- 
stances would permit to succour the commander- in -chief.” 

Qu’il a fait ce que les vents et les circonstances ont pu lui per- 
mettre pour venir au secours de raimral.” *^That he engaged, 
as closely as be could, all the ships that he met in his way to the 
centre.” “ Qu’il a combattu, d’aussi pres qu’il a pu, tous les 
vaisseaux qu’il a rencontres jusqu’au centre.’^ ** In short, that 
be did not individually abandon the contest until forced to do so 
by the damages of his ship, and in particular by the imprac- 
ticability of manoeuvring, owing to the state of his masts and 
rigging.” “Enfin, qu’il n’a personellement quitt4 le combat, 
que forc6 par les avaries de tout genre de son vaisseau, et par- 
ticuli^rement par I’impossibilite de manoeiivrer dans^rdtat ou se 
trouvait sa mature.” 

On the 29th qf December, 1809, the same court of inquiry 
sat to investiga^ M. Dumanoir’s conduct on the battih of the 

* Victoires et Conqu^tes, tome xvi., p. 198. 

See 0*Meara’s Napol^n in Exile, vol. i., p« 56. 
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5th of November. The members would not question the bmvery 
of a French admiral^ but they found fault with his tactics. 
There was some colour for this ; and the question still lies open. 

Why did not M. Dumanoir, on the 4th, or on the day preceding 
the battle, with bis four sail of the line, tack and fall upon the 
three British sail of the line and three frigates then solely in pur* 
suit of him 1 Not satisfied with the sentence pronounced upon 
him, M. Dumanoir demanded and obtained a naval court-martial. 
It was held at Toulon, and honourably acquitted him. M. 
Dumanoir is now the hflh vice-admiral on the list. Captains 
Maistral and Epron outlived Napoleon's displeasure ; and the 
name of the survivor of the two, Captain Epron, is not eclipsed 
in honorary marks of distinction by that of any officer of the 
same rank in the ‘‘ Etat General de la Marine." 

Sir Richard Strachan carried his four prizes in safety to Ply- 
mouth, and they were all added to the British navy; the For- 
midable, under the name of Brave, the Duguay-Trouin, under 
that of Implacable, and the remaining two under their own 
names. The Implacable and Scipion were the only ships that 
afterwards went to sea. On the 9th of November, two days 
before his despatches reached the admiralty, and consequently 
without reference to his recent success over the enemy. Sir 
Richard was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. On the 
29th of the ensuing January, Sir Richard, for his conduct in the 
action of the 6th of November, became invested with the order 
of the Bath ; and, about the same time, the rear-admiral, and the 
captains and officers who served under him, received the thanks 
of parliament. Gold medals were also distributed, and the 
first lieutenants of the line-of-battle ships, we believe, made 
commanders. 

LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

On the 21st of January the British schooner Gipsy (tender to 
the flag-ship at Port-Royal, Jamaica), of ten 4-pounders and 45 
men and boys, commanded by Lieutenant Michael Fitton, while 
lying to off Cape Antonio, waiting to deliver despatches from the 
commander-in-chief to the 36-gun frigate Princess-Charlotte, 
Captain the Honourable Francis Fayerman Gardner, was chased 
by two schooner and three felucca privateers from under the 
land. Lieutenant Fitton immediately filled and stood out to the 
offing, in tbe hope that the privateers would separate in the 
chase, and afford him a chance of capturing one or two of them. 
In a short time the largest of the two schooners got considerably 
ahead of her companions. By way of encouraging this vessel to 
continue the pursuit, the Gipsy paid a cable out of her stem-* 
port, which slackened her way, and appeared to produce its in- 
tended effect. Having run the leading privateer to a sufficient 
distance from the rest, the Gipsy tacked and stood for her. The 
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privateer immediately put about, and a running action ensued 
between her and the Gipsy ; so much, however, to the former’a 
disadvantage, that she mn on the Colorados reef, and was 
totally wrecked. Seeing the fate of their companion, the re- 
maining four privateers crowded sail away, and left the Gipsy 
to remain unmolested upon her station. In three days after- 
wards the Princess-Charlotte arrived on the spot, and Lieutenant 
Fitton delivered to Captain Gardner the despatches with which 
he had been charged. 

On the 3d of Februaiy, at daylight. Cape Caxine in sight 
bearing south, as the British ship-sloop Arrow, Captain Richard 
Budd Vincent, and bomb-ship Acheron, Captain Arthur Far- 
quhar, having in charge (except one which had foundered in a 
squall three days before) the whole of a convoy of 36 merchant 
vessels from Malta bound to England, were steering west by 
north, with a light breeze from the north-east, two large sail 
were discovered bearing east-south- east of the Acheron, then in 
the rear of the fleet. At 8 h. 30 m. a.m. the course of the fleet 
was altered by signal to west-north- w’est. At lOh. 30m. a.m., 
in obedience to a signal from the Arrow, the Acheron wore and 
stood towards the strangers, to ascertain their character. At 
11 h. 16m. A.M. Captain Farquhar communicated that they 
were sn^icious, and presently afterwards, that they were fri- 
gates. Tne vessels of the convoy on each quarter were now 
signalled to close. At noon Cape Albatel bore south by west 
half-west distant 10 or 11 leagues. 

At two minutes past noon the Arrow cast off the brig which 
she had been towing, wore, and hauled to the wind on the lar- 
board tack, for the purpose of joining the Acheron ; who had 
also wore, and was returning to the convoy, under all sail, with 
light winds from the eastward. In the course of the succeeding 
quarter of an hour, the customarv signals were made to the 
convoy for its safety ; and the Duchess-of-Ilutland, a warlike- 
looking transport, was directed to lead the fleet on its course* 
At half past noon the Acheron hoisted her colours and fired a 
gun. The chasing ships paying no attention to this, not a doubt 
remained that they were enemies ; and a signal to that effect was 
immediately made to the ships of the convoy, with oixlers for 
them to make all possible sail to the appointed rendezvous. At 
2 p. M. the Arrow, having tacked to the northward, brought to 
for the Acheron. At this time the two strangers, which were the 
French 40-gun frigate Hortense, Captain Louis-Chstrles-Auguste 
La Marre-le-Meillerie, and 38-gun frigate Incorruptible, Cap- 
tain Simon Billiet, continued their course about west-north-west, 
under all sail,^ith light winds. These frigates, haviilg parted 
from the Toulon fleet in a violent gale of wind,*^ had since cruised 
linear the Straits of Gibraltar for some days, and not finding their 

■ 


* See voL iii., p. 825. 
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fleet at the appointed rendezvous, were now on their return to 
Toulon. 

At 4h. 30 m. p.m. the Acfaermi joined the Arrow; and it was 
determined by the two commanders, that they would keep 
between the convoy and the French frigates, who were now about 
five miles distant. At 5 p. ic. it became quite calm ; the convoy 
then bearing from the Arrow and Acheron north-west by west 
distant three miles, and the land between Cape Albatel and 
Cape Tennis south-south-west half-west, distant 11 leagues. At 
about 11 p. M. a light air sprang up from the south-west. The 
body of the convoy at this time bore from the Arrow west-north- 
west distant four miles, and the French frigates, who were on 
the larboard tack steering towards the convoy, bore north- 
north-east distant three miles. The Arrow and Acheron were 
also on the larboard tack, standing in line ahead in close order. 

At about 4 h. 15 m. a. m. on the 4th the llortense, having 
tacked, passed to leeward of and hailed the Arrow, but did not 
fire. On arriving abreast of the Acheron, the frigate was her- 
self hailed. After hailing in return, the Hortense opened a fire 
of round and grape upon the Acheron; which considerably 
'damaged her rigging and sails, and carried away the main top- 
gallantyard and the slings of the main yard, but did ndt injure 
any pemon on board. The Acheron returned the fire with her 
starboard guns, and then hove about and discharged the oppo- 
site ones. The Arrow, who had in the mean time bore up, 
raked the Hortense astern, as the latter stood on to the west- 
ward. At dh. 30 m. a. m. the Incorruptible, whom the light 
and baffling winds had somewhat separated from her consort, 
passed, without firing, under the lee of the Arrow, then lying 
to on the starboard tack. Shortly afterwards, in wearing round 
on the starboard tack, the Incorruptible exposed her stern to 
the Acheron^s guns, and received from them, at too great a dis- 
tance probably for carronades to be effective, two rounds of shot. 
The Incorruptible at length came to the wind, and then stood 
•after her consort. 


Daylight, which had been anxiously looked for by the weaker 
party, shovred the two frigates with their heads to the south- 
ward and their colours flying. Soon afterwards the Hortense 
hoisted a broad pendant at the main. At 6 a. m. the Arrow 
made the signal ** for action’^ to the Duchess-of-Rutland, she 
being the most effective ship of the convoy ; but although even a 
show of coming to the assistance of either of the men of war 
would ‘ have been of service, the Duchess-of-Rutland neither 
answered nor obeyed the signal. The Arrow then made sail on 

.mm m . K m mm ^m mm . . . 1 


'Wind still very light from the north-'sv^st, and the convoy about 
'ibar miles to windward, mostly on the lafboard tacl^ much 
'Scattered, and makmg all sail to the westward. In a little while 
the two French frigates wore to the eastward, and hauled on the 
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larboard tack; apparently with the intention of engaging the 
British ships to leeward. 

At about 7 h. 25 m. a. m., being abreast of the Arrow, within 
half musket^shot distance, the incorruptible opened her broad 
«ide, and received that of the Arrow in return. In five minutes 
more this frigate arrived abreast of and began engaging the 
Acheron. The Hortense having, in the mean while, closed with 
the Arrow, the action became general between all four ships. 
As the French ships were wearing to renew the action on the 
opposite tack, the Arrow put her helm hard a-weather, and 
raked them ; but, the lightness of the wind preventing her from 
steering, the Arrow, in her turn, became exposed to a heavy 
fire from both frigates. The Acheron then hauled close to the 
wind, to clear her consort, and, in passing, became again engaged 
with the Hortense ; who, after having poured a destructive fire 
into the starboard quarter of the Arrow, hauled after the Acheron. 

The Arrow, in her immovable and shattered state, was now 
left to the Incorruptible, and a warm and close action ensued 
between these ships. At length, at about 8 h. 30 m. a. m., just 
one hour and 20 minutes since the two had begun engaging, 
having had her running rigging shot to pieces, her lower masts 
badly wounded, her standing rigging, yards, and sails much cut, 
many shot between wind and water, and the ship leaky in con- 
sequence, four guns dismounted, her rudder machinery disabled, 
and having, nioreover, incurred a severe loss in killed and 
wounded, the Arrow struck her colours. In 20 minutes more 
the Acheron, who, on the Arrow’s surrender, had made all sail 
to the southward, having also been much disabled in masts, 
sails, and rigging, and had a part of her stern-post carried 
away, and finding it in vain to attempt escaping from a ship that 
sailed so much faster, hauled down her colours to the Hortense. 

The Arrow’s guns consisted of twenty-eight 32-pounder carro- 
nades, 24 of them on a fiush deck and her complement at 
quai*ters, including seven invalid male passengers,7 was 132 
men and boys. Of these, she had 13 killed and 27 wounded. 
The Acheron, exclusive of her two bombs, mounted only eight 
24-pounder carronades, with a complement of 67 men and boys ; 
of whom (although omitted to be stated in the gazette-letter) 
she had three men killed and eight wounded. 

The Hortense was a fine new frigate, mounting 48 long guns 
and carronades, 18-pounders on the main deck ; with a comple- 
ment of 340 or 350 men, exclusive of about 300 U|oops. Her 
loi» cannot be ascertained, but was probably trifling. The 
Iricomiptible nmunted 42 guns, the same, we beliqve, as those 
specified at K^7 in the small table at p. 54 of the fir^ volume. 

■* See vol.i., p. 403 , note where the Arrow and her sister-vessel are 
j described. 

'V'’' t One lady, her female attendant, and a very young child, were also un* 
/|Sllrtujiately on board. 
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Her complement, including troops, extended to 640 men. Of 
these the Incorruptible doubtless sustained a greater loss than 
one killed and five wounded, the amount stated in the Moniteur, 
otherwise her damages would not have detained this frigate in 
port on the second departure of the Toirlon fleet.* 

The noble defence made by this sloop and bomb-vessel did 
something more than display an additional proof of the bravery 
and devotedness of British seamen : it preserved from capture 
31 out of 34 sail of merchantmen, (the Duchess-of-Rutlana and 
two others were all that fell into the hands of the frigates,) and 
the captured men-of-war had been so long and so bravely 
defended as to be useless in the French service. Indeed scarcely 
had the surviving crew and passengers been removed from the 
Arrow, and that by the French boats, her own having been 
destroyed by shot, than the ship settled on her beam-ends and 
sank ; and the shattered state of the Acheron induced the 
captors, as soon as her people were removed, to set that vessel 
on fire. 

Had the Arrow, with her powerful battery and gallant crew, 
fallen in with the Incorruptible alone, under such circumstances 
of wind and weather, as would have allowed the former to 
maintain a close position, the combat might have resembled, in 
its result, that fought in the preceding war between the British 
brig Pelican and the French frigate Medee.f As it was, the 
conduct of both commanders received its just reward in their 
almost immediate promotion to post-rank. We regret to be 
obliged to add, that the brave defence of the Arrow failed to 
produce for her late officers and crew the slightest sympathy in 
the breast of Captain Billiet; who, in the treatment of his 
prisoners, appears to have fallen very little short of the celebrated 
Cantain LeJoille.J 

On the 8th of February, at daybreak, the British 16-gun brig- 
sloop Curieux, Captain George Edmund Byron Bettesworth, 
being about 20 leagues to the eastward of Barbadoes, discovered 
on her lee bow a large brig, that immediately bore up and made 
all sail. Chase was given ; and, after a run of 12 hours, during 
which the brig tried every point of sailing to escape, the Curieux 
got within point-blank shot. The former, which was the French 
privateer Dame-Emouf, then took in her studding-sails, brought 
to on the starboard tack, hoisted French colours, and commenced 
a brisk fire of great guns and small arms. As soon as she had 
arrived within musket-shot upon the privateer’s weather quarter, 
the Curieux opened her fire. The action continued with great 
obstinacy for 40 minutes ; when the Dame-Ernouf ceased firing, 
and, auer three cheers had been given by her crew, steered for 
the Curieux’s lee quarter. Aware of the intent, Captain 

* See voU iii., p. 3*27. t See vol. i., p. 356. 

X See vol. ii.i p. 234. 
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Brttesworth put his helm a-starboard^ and caught his opponent's 
Jib-boom between the Curieux’s after fore-shroud and foremast. 
In this exposed situation the Dame-Emouf remained, until 
decks were completely cleared by the guns of the Curieux ; when, 
just as the latter was about to board the former, the two vessels 
parted, the fore topmast of the Dame-Ernouf falling over the 
side just as she dropped clear. The privateer continued a short 
time firing musketry, and then hauled dbwn her colours. 

Both ships mounts 16 long French G-pounders.* The 
Curieux had a complement of 67 men and boys ; of whom she 
lost five, including the purser, Mr. Maddox (who, in the absence 
of the first lieutenant, gallantly volunteered his services, and was 
killed at the head of the small-arm men), killed, and four, 
including her commander, by a musket-ball in the head,j^ 
wounded. The Dame-Ernouf commenced action with 120 men, 
of whom she had 30 killed and 40 wounded ; a sulQScient proof 
that her officers and crew persevered in their resistance while 
any hope remained. In his modest account of an action so 
creditable to himself and his brig’s company, Captain Bettesworth 
omits not to pass a very handsome encomium on the gallantry 
of his antagonist. 

On the 13th of February, at 5 a. m., as the British 18-pounder 
36-gun frigate San-Fiorenzo, Captain Henry Lambert, was in 
latitude 19^^ 36' north, longitude 85° 26' east, standing on the 
starboard tack, with a light wind at west-south-west, in search of 
the French (late privateer,J but now) 32^un frigate Psych6, 
Captain Jacques Bergeret, reported to be off Vizagapatam, three 
sail were discovered at anchor under the land to the southward. 
These, which were the Psyche and two ships, her prizes, imme- 
diately weighed and made sail, pursued by the oan-Fiorenzo. 
Light and baffling winds continued during the day, and towards 
midnight it became quite calm. At about 20 minutes past 
midnight, a light breeze having sprung up, the San-Fiorenzo 
braced round on the larboard tack, and made all sail, trimming 
and wetting them to quicken her progress. In this way the 
chase continued throughout the remainder of the night, the San- 
Fiorenzo ^dually gaining unill 6 h. 30 m. p. m. on the 14th ; 
when the Fsych4 and her companions hoisted English colours, 
as did also the San-Fiorenzo. At 7 h. 30 m. p. m. the latter 
arrived within hail and took possession of the stemmost vessel 
cf the three, the jThetis, late country-ship, and which had just 

r 

* The Curieux had been captured the preceding year, see p. 109. By 
. admiralty order c^ecember 10, 1804, the Curieux was ordered tourteen 18- 
pounder carronaJSt but it is believed retained her French guns,^ until by 
admiidW orders of August 9 and September 12, 1805, she was established 
with eight long 6-pounders and ten 24-pounder carronades. 

^ '.f He had also received three wounds at the cutting out of the brig he now 
CtMnmanded, See vol. iii., p. 245. 

' t See vol.iiL, p.264. 
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been abandoned by the Psyche, then a short distance ahead* 
Prom the crew of the Thetis it was ascertained, that the other 
prize had been the Pigeon country-ship, but was now tlie 
Equivoque privateer, of 10 guns and 40 men, commanded by 
one of M. Bergeret’s lieutenants. 

Continuing the chase under all sail, the San-Fiorenzo, at 8 
p. M.| got within gun-shot of, and fired a bow-chaser at, the 
Psyche, who returned «it with two guns from her stem. In 10 
minutes more the two frigates commenced a furious action, at 
the distance of about 100 yards, and c^tinued hotly engaged 
until a few minutes before 9 p« m., when the Psyche fell on board 
the San-Fiorenzo. In about a quarter of an hour the Psych6 
got clear, and the cannonade was renewed with spirit, the 
Equivoque occasionally taking a part in it, to the no slight annoy- 
ance of the San-Fiorenzo. At about 9 h. 40 m. p. m. the latter 
shot away the Psyche’s main yard, and the firing still continued 
with unabated fury. At 11 h. 30 m. f. m. the San-Fiorenzo 
hauled off to reeve new braces and repair her rigging. At mid- 
night, being again ready, the latter bore up to renew the conflict; 
but, just as the British frigate was about to reopen her broad- 
side, a boat from the Psyche came on board with a message to 
Captain Lambert, stating that Captain Bergeret, out of huma- 
nity to the survivors of his crew, had struck, although he might 
have borne the contest longer. 

Of her 253 men and boys on board, the San Fiorenzo had 
one midshipman (Christopher H. B. Lefroy), eight seamen, one 
drummer, and two marines killed, and one lieutenant (William 
Dawson), her master (James Finlayson), one lieutenant of 
marines (Samuel Ashmore), one midshipman (Samuel Marsin- 
gal), 30 seamen, and two marines wounded ; total, 12 killed and 
36 wounded. Severe as this loss was, that on board the 
Psyche was far more so. The latter ship had her second cap- 
tain, two lieutenants, and 54 seamen and soldiers killed, and 70 
ofiicers, seamen, and soldiers wounded. 

The San-Fiorenzo mounted, besides her 26 long 18-pounders 
on the main deck, 14 carronades, 32-pounders, and two long 
nines on the quarterdeck and forecastle, total 42 guns. Since 
her affair with the Wilhelmina, the Psych6 had been purchased 
for the national navy by General Decaen, the governor of the 
Isle of France; and Rear-admiral Linois had allowed the enter- 
prising officer to whom she had belonged to continue in the. 
•command qf her. Her 36 guns appear to favve been the same 
that she mounted as a privateer, ana wilLbe found at a preceding 
page.* 

* COMPABATIVB FOUCB OF THE COMBATANTS. 

8AN-PIOBENZO. 1 PSYCHE. 


^ , C No. 21 18 

Broadside-guns ^ 4^7 252 

Crew....... No. 253 240 

Size tons 1032 848 


* See Tol. iii., p. 264. 
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The lO-gun ship Equivoque is here left out, partly because the 
calibers of her guns are not known, and partly because the aid 
she afforded the Psyche was not constant, but occasional. As 
to the two frigates, although nominally equal, they were very far 
from being a match, and yet what a resistance the P8ych6"s was. 
Her loss in killed and wounded amounted to more than half her 
crew ; and among the killed were the second captain and her 
two lieutenants. Her third lieutenant «vas on boat'd the Equi- 
voque. This act of Obtain Bergeret’s surpassed what had been 
expected even of him^ and every Frenchman, who wishes well 
to the navy of his country, should hold in honourable recollec- 
tion the heroic defence of the Psyche. The prize became added 
to the British navy as a 1 2-pounder 32-gun frigate ; but owing 
partly to her age and partly to the damage done to her by getting 
aground, the Psyche did not continue more than a few years in 
the service. 

On the IGth of February, at daybreak, in latitude 28° north, 
longitude 67° west, the British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Cleopatra, Captain Sir Robert Laurie, Bart., saw a ship in the 
south-east, standing to the east-north-east, with the wind at 
north-west, and immediately went in chase of her. At 11 a. m. 
the stranger was discovered to be a large frigate, with 15 ports 
of a side on the main deck. The Cleopatra, whose force was 
that of her class,t with the exception that four of her nines had 
been exchanged for ten 24-pounder carronades, making her guns 
in all 38, cleared for action, and hoisted American colours, to 
induce the stranger to bring to. Instead, however, of doing so, 
the latter made more sail. She was the French 40-gun frigate 
Ville-de-Milan, Captain Jeane-Marie Renaud, armed with 46 
guns, eight more long 8-pounders than the establishment, J no 
carronades apparently, and her two aftmost maindeck guns left 
at Martinique; from which island she was 19 days, with 
despatches tor France, and with express orders not to speak any 
thing during the passage. 

ITnder these circumstances, a trial of speed was alone to 
determine, whether or not there should follow a trial of strength. 
Each ship spread all the canvass she could set, and night left 
the two frigates still in chase. At daybreak, on the 17tn, they 
were only about four miles apart. The British frigate continued 
to gain upon the French frigate ; and, at 10 h. 30 m. A. m., the 
Yille-de-Milan took in her studding-sails, and hauled more up. 
The Cleopatra, amoon as she approached within tl^ee quarters 
of a mile, did the same. At 11 n. 30 m. a. m. the Ville-de-Milan 
hauled up her mainsail and kept more off the wind ; but^ upon 
the Cleopatra^steering to close with her upon her quarter, the 

See vol. i., p. 325, and vol ii., p. 236. 

f See, AT in the table at p. 91, or vol. i. 

' i 'See No. 5 in the table at p. 54 of vol. i. 
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Ville-de-Milan again set her mainsail and staysails^ in the hope 
to gain the wind of her adversary, that being her own best point 
of sailing. Each ship now hoisted her colours ; and, the Ville- 
de-Milan seeming to draw ratlier ahead, the Cleopatra, when at 
the distance of about half gun-shot, fired her bow-chasers. An 
occasional well-directed fire in return from the stem-chasers of 
the Ville-de-Milan obliged the Cleopatia to steer more upon the 
latter’s quarter ; a course which, although it prolonged the chase, 
became necessary, in order to avoid being raked by what wete 
now discovered to be heavy shot. 

At 2 h. 30 m. p. m., latitude at noon 29* 24 ' north, longitude 
64° 20' west, just as the Cleopatra had got within 100 yards of 
the Ville-de-Milan, the latter liified close to the wind, and gave 
her two broadsides. The former, as soon as she had approached 
to half the distance, returned the compliment, and a warm action 
ensued ; both ships trimming sails, and steering, sometimes 
close to the wind, and at other times about three points free, in 
which latter case the Cleopatra had considerably the advantage. 
At about 5 p. M., having shot away the Ville-de-Milan’s main- 
topsail yard, the Cleopatra forged ahead, and this although the 
mizen topsail was squared and both jib-stay and halliards gone. 
Having neither fore nor main clue-garnets left by which to haul 
up the courses, her running rigging being cut to pieces so as to 
render it hnpossible to shorten or to back her sails, the main 
and the spring stay being shot away, and the mainmast sup- 
ported only by the storm stay-sail-stay, the Cleopatra prepared 
to cross her opponent’s bow, so that by luffing up she might 
rake the Milan, in preference to exposing her stem to the latter’s 
powerful broadside. Just as the Cleopatra was in the act of 
attempting this manoeuvre, a shot struck the wheel, and the 
broken spokes, becoming jammed against the deck, rendered 
the rudder, already choked by splinters, totally immovable. 

Availing herself of this ungovernable state of her antagonist, 
and of her own windward position, the Ville-de-Milan bore tip 
and gave the Cleopatra her stem ; running her head and bow- 
sprit over the latter’s quarterdeck, just abaft the main rigging. 
Covered by a heavy fire of musketry, the French crew now 
attempted to board, but were repulsed. A continued stream of 
musketry from the Ville-de-Milan ’s forecastle and tops soon 
cleared the Cleopatra’s decks ; and all the resistance the latter 
could offer in return was by two maindeck guns, which, as their 
shot passed in a line with the Milan’s lower deck, did ver^ little 
injury. In this dilemma, with her principal %ails shivering, or 
partly abaclf, and a ship more than a third larger pressing upon 
her witih all the accumulated force of a strong wind aud heav^ 
sea, the Cleopatra attempted to hoist the foretopmast staysail 
and set the sprit-sail ; but the fire from the French musketry, 
and from the swivels in the enemy’s tops, was too destructive to 
admit of its being done. At length, at about 5h, 15 m. p. m., 
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llie Ville-de-Milan boarded and took possession of her shattered 
an^ defenceless antagonist* Almost immediately afterwards the 
Cleopatra^B fore and main masts went over the side, her bowsprit 
Boon followed ; and she 1^ almost in a foundering state under 
the bows of the Ville-de-Milan. 

Being 10 able seamen short of her complement, the Cleopatra 
mustered at quarters, including one supernumerary lieutenant,, 
only 200 men and boys ; and several of these were so sick as to 
be of very little service. Of this comparatively small crew the 
Cleopatra had 16 seamen, three marines, and one boy killed, her 
first and second lieutenants (William Balfour and James Crooke)^ 
one acting lieutenant (Charles Mitchell), one supernumerary 
lieutenant (William Bowen), one lieutenant of marines (Thomaa 
Appleton), her master (John Bell), boatswain (John McCarthy),, 
one midshipman (Robert Standly), 23 seamen, and seven 
marines (two^ of the latter mortally) wounded : total, 22 killed 
and dead of wounds, and 36 wounded. 

The loss on board the Ville-de-Milan, out of a crew, as 
deposed to by her officers, of 350, although admitted to have 
been severe, has not been enumerated. The last shot fired by 
the Cleopatra killed Captain Renaud ; and a previous shot had 
badly wounded the frigate’s second in command, M. Guillet* 
The surviving crew of t& Ville-de-Milan, after the action had 
ceased, amounted to 340, including the wounded. TBis would 
^ve 10 as the number killed, which is perhaps near the amount* 
As a proof that the Cleopatra’s shot had done considerable 
execution on board the Ville-de-Milan, the latter’s main and 
mizen masts went over the side in the course of the night 
succeeding the action. 

COMPARATIVE TORCB OF THE COMBATANTS. 


Broadside-guns 

'5 No. 

CLEOPATKA. 

19 

282 

Crew 


200 

Size 

tons 

689 


VILLE-DE-MILAN 

23 

340 

360 

1097 


Had it not been for the carronades of the Cleopatra, more 
than a twofold disparity in weight of metal would here have been 
exhibited ; and, in crew and size, the relative proportion still 
stwds nearly as seven to four. Moreover the Cleopatra’s was 
quite a young ship’s company, manv of the men being under 
2Q years of age ; tnd of the marines, three only ha^ joined that 
corps more than two weeks before they embarked in me summer 
of 1804. 


A less ardffik mind than Sir Robert Laurie^s miaht have 
sug^sted some reasons, and those of a substantial kind, for not 
p^msting to bring to action a ship so decidedly superior. It 
Vlll^not take a particle from the gallantry displayed upon this 
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occasion^ to suppose that the mere circumstance of a shi^i of 
such apparent force as the Milan^ flying from the Cleopatra^ 
tended greatly to augment the confidence of the o8|cers and > 
crew of the latter. But it was not only a 32 hours’ chase,^ a 
more than three hours’ engagement^ close engagement, followed* 
If or did the Cleopatra yield until a fourth other crew lay dead . 
or disabled upon her decks ; until her sails and rigging weoe 
destroyed, her masts left tottering» and her riddled hull pressed 
upon, and nearly borne beneath the waves by, the large and 
heavy body of her antagonist. 

Having disengaged ms prize, ^aced on board of her his first 
lieutenant and 49 petty officers and men, shifted the prisoners,, 
and partially refitted the two ships, Capitaine de fr^ate Pierre 
Guillet, the late first lieutenant of the Ville-de-Milan, slowly 
continued his route towards a French port. On the 23d, at 
noon, the British SO-gun ship Leander, Captain John Talbot^ 
obtained a distant view of the Cleopatra, bearing south, the 
weather at this time being hazy, with squalls of wind and rain 
from the northward. The Leander instantly made sail, but, the 
haze increasing, lost sight of the chase. At 2 h. 30 m. p. m., the 
weather clearing a little -to the southward, the Cleopatra again 
presented herself to view, and was now made out to be a frigate, 
under jury-masts, standing to the south-east. At 3 p. m. another 
and a much larger ship, also under jury-masts and steering the 
same course, was seen a short distance ahead of the Cleopatra. . 
In about a quarter of an hour the two frigates closed for mutual 
support. Each then fired a gun to leeward, and hoisted a French 
ensign at her main stay. At 4 p. m, the Leander arrived within 
gun-shot. The two frigates immediately separated, the Cleopatra 
putting before the wind, the Milan steenng with it on the lar- 
board quarter. At 4 h. 30 m. p. m., being within half musket* 
shot of the Cle(matra, the Leander gave her one of the maindeck 
guns ; when, after a slight hesitation, the newly-made French 
fiigate hauled down her colours and hove to. 

Those of the Cleopatra’s original crew, that had been left on 
board, now came on deck and took possession of their recovered 
ship. Observing this, the Leander directed them to follow her, 
ana immediately made sail after the Ville-de-Milan. In another 
hour the British 60 got alongside of the French frigate ; and the 
Ville-de-Milan, vrithout waiting for the discharge of a shot on 
either side, sunrendered to the Leander. It is not possible,” 
says Captain Talbot in his official letter, for officers to speak in 
stronger terms, than the French officers do, in praise of Sir 
Robert Laurie’s perseverance in so long a chase, except it is in 
the praise they bestow upon him, his officers, seamen, aad[ 
marines, for ffieir gallant conduct during' so long and severe an 
action.” These sentiments, no less than'^e candid avpml of 
them, reflect the highest honour upon tKcfse by whom they were,; 
uttered. Captors of every nation may hm toke a lesson, an<i ^ 
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leam how much they exalt themselves by a promptitude in 
doing justice to the merits of an enemy. 

The capture of the Ville*de-Milan, and the recapture of the 
Cleopatra, became a sore subject to the French naval writers* 
They consoled themselves, however, with the idea, that they 
pould make up a story, which would both gain credit and give 
satisfaction on their side of the Channel, without its being con- 
futed, or perhaps even seen, on the other. They pretended to 
believe, that the Cleopatra had exchanged her long 12 for long 
18 pounders, being ignorant enough, as naval men, not to know, 
that the ports for the first, would not answer for the second, 
caliber ; and, in short, that the ship was scarcely large or strong 
enough to carry her battery of twelves. The inference meant to 
be drawn was, that the Cleopatra, in every respect, was the equal 
of the Ville-de-Milan ; and that, therefore, the victory gained by 
the latter redounded to the honour of the French navy. 

One admission has slipped out, which, as coming frOm a 
Frenchman, is rather important, and so precisely applicable to 
the case of the Cleopatra and Ville-de-Milan, that, ofieiing our 
acknowledgments, we adopt the very words : We should seem 
here*’ (alluding to an opinion just given) to be passing sentence 
upon several Ficiich captains, did we not hasten to remark, that, 
to be equal m foice, it is not enough tliat two vessels be armed 
with the same guns, in number and caliber, but they ought to be 
of an equal strength in their hull, masts, and rigging.” Nous 
semblerions prononcer ici Turret de plusieurs capitaines de vais- 
seau franqais, si nous ne nous hations de faire remarquer que, 
pour 6tre egaux en force, il ne suflit pas que deux batimens 
soient arm(^s d’une artillene pareille, quant au nombre et au 
calibre, mais qu’ils doivent ctre d^une 6gale soliditc dans leur 
coque, leur mature, etleur greement.”* 

All curiosity about the circumstances that attended the cap- 
ture of the Ville-de-Milan herself is stifled at once by the sweep- 
ing falsehood, that the British frigate Cambrian was 

aiding and assisting the Leander in the very difficult task she 
had to perform. And yet he, whom, after what has already 
speared in these pages, it will be no libel to Call the imperial 
nctionist, and who actually took some interest in this particular 
case, wholly overlooked the cir uxnstance of the alleged inter-* 
ference of a second British ship. II p^raft>” says Napoleon, in 
a letter to his ministei[ of marine, dated May 10, 1805, '' que la 
Ville-de-Milan a 6t4 prise, mais non la Cl^opatre qui s’est sauv4e. 
Les lenseignemens ^ue Tai. me^donnent lieu de croire que la 
Cl^op^e etait tri^s-loin de la ViUe-da^Milan, et n’a pu pt^dre 
part au l£ger combat^ qui a. eu lieu conbre le L6andre;' que le 
comtndndant^ la Ville-derMilim,^ voyant que T^tat de d4labre* 
ment 0^ elle ^tait la epippropiettrait/lni fit le signal de fl*61oigner, 

* Victoires et Cenquttes, totte p. 66, note; 
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etque lorsqu'^il la vit hors de danger, il amena son pavilion: 
c'est dans ce sens que vous devez en parler.”* The last sentence 
of this account ivould lead us to infer, that Buonaparte had, in 
reality, received no intelligence, but was inventing a story to 
deceive his minister of manne, and, through him, the public. 

Our assertion, that the Cambrian had parted company from 
the Leander on the night of the 15th, and, at the moment of the 
Ville-de*Milan’s capture, was in the act of coming to an anchor 
in a harbour of the Bermudas, may not carry conviction to the 
quarter intended ; but the depositions of the two principal sur- 
viving o£B.cers, late belonging to the French frigate, probably 
will. Both of them, then, have sworn and certified, and the 
documents are at hand to be referred to, that no other ship than 
the Leander was present, either at the recapture of the Cleopatra, 
or at the capture of the Ville-de-Milan. That the Ville-de- 
Milan’s late officers were not the authors of the mistatement is 
clear -from the fact, that the writer in the Victores et Conquetes** 
complains of having no French official account to resort to, and 
of his consequent inability to specify the loss which the Ville- 
de-Milan had sustained. 

Sir Robert Laurie, in his official letter, rather incautiously 
stated, that thg Ville-de-Milan had ** been intended for a 74.” 
This, as being contrary to the fact, very naturally gave umbrage- 
to the French. The truth is, the Ville-de-Milan was a regular 
frigate, and, instead of being, as a contemporary states, 1200 
tons,”f was even a trifle smaller than several French frigates 
which had previously been captured. The ship was afterwards 
purchased for the British navy, and classed, under the same 
name, or rather, under that of Milan, as a 38-gun frigate. It 
affords us pleasure to state, that the first captain appointed to 
her was Sir Robert Laurie himself; and that Lieutenant Balfour, 
late senior lieutenant of the Cleopatra, and already named among 
her wounded, received the promotion which he haa so honourably 
earned. 

On the 2Qf!h of March the 18-gun ship-sloop Renard, Captain 
Jeremiah Coghlan, being in latitude zP l4^ north, longitude 
7P 30' west, discovered a sdbip to leeward, standing under, 
easy sail to the north-upt. The Renard immediately chased,' 
and the strangepr, which was the French privateer 66n5ral- 
Ernouf, Captain Lapoipte, shortened sail to engage. At 2h. 
2am. P.M., being on the we&therTbow of^he O4nlral-Emou^ 
the Renard received her firev ]buc the letter reserved h’err until 
she had dropped within ptelol-^t qf lier opponent.* ^The 
Renard, then opened her "with 
minutes tile Oen6ral-Bm6uf wa&kset o»firii,iukl in 10 minutes 
more blew up with a tremendous explosion. Every exertion 
was now made^ by th^ to. save the Uvea of their late 


* Precis des Ev^nemem^ tomezi., p.259f f Brenton, vol. iii., p.509. 
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enemies, and the only boat that couM ffvipm was launched for 
the purpose. By this means 55 persons that were floating on 
the scattered remains of the wrecks the survivors of a crew of 
160, were rescued from a watery gmve. 

The Renard’s establishment of guns was 16 carronades^ 
18-pounders, with two long sixes, and a complement of 121 men 
and boys ; none of whom are represented to have' been hurt in 
the action. The Gcneral-Emoul had been the British sloop of 
war Lily, and was armed with 18 English 12‘pounder carronades 
(four more than she mounted when c^tured' by the Dame- 
Ambert*), and two long 6-pounders. The fatal precision of 
the Renard's fire shows the high state of discipline of her crew; 
and the already-established gallantry of her commanderf needs 
no assurance, that, had the General-Emouf been even more 
formidably armed, her officers and crew would have found it a 
difficult task to avoid becoming the pnze of the Renard. It has 
appeared somew'here in print, that the G6n6ral-Ernouf, on first 
coming alongside, hailed the Renard, in English, desiring her to 
strike, and that Captain Coghlan replied, he would strike, and 

d d hard too. If the account be true, the captain amply 

fulfilled his promise. 

On the 23d of March, as the British 18-gun ship-sloop 
Stork, Captain George Le Geyt, was cruising off the port of 
Cape Roxo in the island of Porto-Rico, a large armed senooner 
was discovered lashed alongside a brig in the harbour. For the 
purpose of cutting out this vessel Captain Le Geyt, in the 
evening, despatched the pinnace and cutter of the Stork, con- 
taining between them 18 men, under the command of Lieutenant 
George Robertson, assisted by Lieutenant James Murray. 

As the schooner, which was the Dutch priyateer Antelope, 
was preparing to heave down on the J^llowing day, her five guns 
were on board the brig, and the two vessels were defended by 
40 out of her 54 in crew. Both the schooner hnd ffie brig were 
boarded simultaneously by the two^ boat^, and gallantly carried, 
without any other casualty to the ' BritisK ^thd!^ Lieutenant 
Murray and one seaman slightly woiipded. ^ The privateer’s 
men having taken to tb^ watek sooiy aftet the boats got along- 
^side, 15 pnsoners v^ete fill thaf'wc’re be^ur^^. . 

On the 5th of April^ as the British ,22^^h ship BAcchante, 
Captain Charles Dasiiwood, W^SiSrnibing offHayana, island of 
Cuba, ^information was re^eiveid tha^ thete were three^ French 
^ priv|;^i% lying in Ihe’^h^fbourtif JMariel, a small convenjept port 
8i|iifiAtefd a little to the westwai^ and a 

n^rlymdOf fe^t high/ om|1^4op ^ 

^^$4-ISb1^lder8, and* rouijd ite mrpmdjrcmnbe^i^ii^ 
t'for musketiy. The daring v imd :pira&al^ conduct - or these 
‘|)rivateers, who plun8er^ ahd. xii^iredtra Aj^rihans 

*Seevol;iii.,p>271« ^ 
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Englishmen navigat^ the determiaed Captain Dashwood, 
notwithstanding the strehgm of theur position, to endeavour to 
cut them out. Accordingly, in the^evening, he despatched on 
that service two boats, containing about 35 seamen and marines, 
under the command of Li^tenant Thomas Oliver, assisted by 
Lieutenant John Campbell, with directions to attack and carry 
the fort previously to entering the harbour, so as to secure a safe 
retreat. 

The boats pushed off, and, on nearing the tower, were dis- 
covered and tired at. Seeing that no time was to be lost. 
Lieutenant Oliver, without waiting for his companion, who was 
astern, pulled rapidly for the shore, in the face of a heavy fire, 
which badly wounded one man. Leaving in the boat a mid- 
shipman, the Honourable Almeira De Courcy, and three men, 
including the one wounded, Lieutenant Oliver, then, with 13 
men, gallantly rushed to the foot of the tower, and, b}^ means of 
a ladder which his men had brought, sealed, and without any 
further loss carried, the tower, although garrisoned by a Spanish 
captain and 30 soldiers ; of whom two were killed and three 
wounded. Having performed this noble exploit, left a sergeant 
of marines and six men as a guard at the fort, and been joined 
by Lieutenant Campbell and his boat’s crew, Lieutenant Oliver 
proceeded to execute the second branch of the duty assigned 
him. To the mortification, however, of both lieutenants, the 
three privateers had, the day previous, sailed on a cruise. 

Not to quit the harbour empty-handed. Lieutenant Oliver 
took possession of two schooners laden with sugar ; and which 
he gallantly brought away from alongside a wharf, in spite of 
several discharges of musketry from the troops and militia, that 
were pouring down in numbers from the surrounding country. 
The name of Thomas Oliver among the commanders of the year 
shows, that this officer’s conduct, as all similar conduct ought, 
excited th§ notice of those to whom the power belonged of dis- 
pensing rewards to the brave^and meritorious. 

On the Stfa bf April, at 1 p.m., the British 12-gun schooner 
Gracieuge,\jnidshipihan« John B. Smith, tender to the 74-guii 
ship Hercule, the jlag-ship of R^ar-admiral Dacres at Port-- 
Royal, Jamaica, .cripsmg off the city of ^Santo^Domingo, fell 
in .withand^eap^ed^a .lai:ge Spanish, schooner, bound from that 
port ^ On the 9||th, at 6 a.m., 

chased" wd^^^ sloop within gon--, 

Sanfe-DomingO, but could not succeed in 

schnonerwas seen coming out of 
Swto-JPkMp^ G^euse. The latter, ac- 

Goiiqiatd^;% immediately Jiauitod off shore, in order 

to ibsve wouB the f(choonqr/i^tempt to retreat. At 

8 p.M« the dmciedse shortened sail add hove to, with her prize^ 
^ Spanish MhooW, under her lee qaajter4i At8h,30m.p.tf» 

‘ _ k2 
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the armed schooner^ whichyv according tke rejwt .^ilie 
Spaniards late belongin^Uo the a" French. 

vessel, edged down within , musket-shot, and trpened upon the 
Gracieuse a very heavy fire of musketry and great guns, : This 
the latter quickly returned, and a Smart: action ensued. At ^ 
p.M. the schooner bore down with an intention ^o board the 
Gracieuse; but, seeing the opposition she was likely to ex- 
perience, hauled her wind and renewed the cannonade. At 
9h. 20 m. the attempt was repeated, but again failed. Upon 
this the schooner made all sail to escape, firing her stem-chasers 
and musketry. At 11 p. m. she tacked and stood in for the 
land ; and, after receiving from the Gracieuse a heavy fire of 
grape, canister, and musketry until 3 h. 30 m, a. m. on the 10th, 
the schooner ran on shore upon Point Vizoa. 

Finding it impossible to close with the schooner on account of 
a reef that intervened, the Gracieuse hove to about half a mile 
off. At4h. 30 m. A. M., observing the schooner afloat again, 
and sweeping alongshore, the Gracieuse filled and proceeded in 
chase, and finally compelled the schooner, at 8h,15m. a. m., 
to run on shore upon Point de Selma. The Gracieuse stood in ; 
and, having anchored with a spring in four fathoms, Mr. Smith 
sent a boat with a hawser, for the purpose of getting off the 
vessel, whose crew had by this time landed from her bowsprit. 
The attempt, however, was found impracticable, the schooner 
having already filled from the number of shot-holes in her hull. 
Her force was found to consist of one long brass 12-pounder, 
mounted on a circle amidships, two long brass 4-pounder carriage- 

S ins, and four brass 3-pounder swivels, with a crew of 96 men» 
n the next day, the 11th, Mr. Smith, by means of his boats, 
brought away tne long twelve, and set fire to and destroyed the 
vess^. The service, thus creditably performed, cost the Gracieuse 
no heavier loss than one midshipman (Robert Marley) and two 
seamen wounded. 

On the 15th of April, while the. 14-gun brig-sloop Papillon, 
Captain William Woolsey, was lying at an anchor in the haihour 
of Savana la Mar, island of Jamaica, intelligence received 
that a Spanish felucca-rigged privateer was cruizing o^ die west 
end of the island to the ^eat annoyance of the coast. Being 
apprehensive that, if theTapillon stodd pt(t afier her, thejiriva- 
teer. would mfike her escape. Captain Wbolsey borrdv^d a 
shallop from one of the merchint sbi^s in the port, ahd di&- 
guising her as a drogger, despatched her with lieutenant Peter 
Stephen Prieur and 25 men,^ including^ the purser, Mr. ^ John 
Christie, whosnlunteered his services oh thebccasicn, to endea- 
vour to talte fire privateer by stmta^m* ' » 

At 8 p. M. the dro^r fell in with the « privaiter elpse under : 
the land; and, Lieutenant Prieur, .with coolness allovved 
her to m alon^ide and make herself Ast He then ordemd 
his men fVom bdow, fired a volley of musketry, and boards. 
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andii^,foui;,mmut|ps carrij^d, the^ Spanisli pnvateer Concepcion, 
of pne brass S-pbiin^^ and 25 men, well armed and equipped. 
In this, ablx oqndii^ed littte^ienterprise the British sustained no 
greater loss^hiih two men slightly wbunded ; but the Spaniards 
suifered seve^y, having had seven men killed and drowned, and 
eight badly wounded. 

Oh the 6th of May, in the morning, Cape Francois in the 
island of St-Domingo bearing south-west by south distant eight 
or nine leagues, the British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Unicom, 
Captain Lucius Hardyman, 4iscovered a French armed cutter, 
distant seven or eight miles bn her larboard bow. The prevail- 
ing calm , rendering a chase by the ship impracticable, Captain 
Hardyman de^atched four boats, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Hen^ Smith Wilson, assisted by Lieutenant James Tait 
and Henry Bourchier, Midshipman ThomasTudor Tucker (a pas- 
senger from the Northumberland), Lieutenant of Marines Walter 
Powell, and the purser Charles Bundle. After a pull of several 
hours, the boats reached the object of attack, and, in the face 
of a heavy fire of great guns and musketry, boarded and carried, 
without the slightest casualty, the French cutter privateer Tape- 
a-bord, of four long 6-pounders and 46 men, commanded by 
Citizen Hemigueth. 

On the 4th of May the British 38-gun frigate Seahorse, Cap- 
tain the Honourable Courtenay Boyle, while cruising off Cape 
de Gata, received intelligence, that a Spanish convoy, laden 
chiefly on government account with gunpowder, ordnance, 
and naval stores for the gun-boats at Malaga, Ceuta, and 
Algeziras, was upon the coast. Keeping close alongshore, the 
Seahorse, at 2 p. m., discovered the convoy from her mast-head, 
and at 5 p.m. observed the vessels haul into San-Pedro, an 
anchorage to the eastward of Cape de Gata, under the protection 
of a fort, two armed schooners, and three gun and mortar 
launches. 

•Covered by the fire of the Seahorse, her first lieutenant, 
George Downie, in, the six-oared cutter, assisted by Midship^ 
man Tliomas Napper, in the four-oared boat, went in and gal- 
lantly boarded and brought out an ordnance-brig, laden with 
1170 quintals of powder and* various other stores, and com- 
manded by Don Juan Terragut, a master in the Spanish navy. 
The Seahorse, in the mean ^time, had, as it was believed on 
board, sunk, one of the gun-launches, and damaged, if not sunk, 
several of the cpnvoy. Finding that the gun-boats, by their 
well-directed fire^ were constantly striking her, having alre^y 
had her m^i topgallantmast, and several braces and bowlines . 
shot away, and one hilled, and wiping tc^et from the 
coa^^ . while the l^reeze and daylight Ituited, the Seahorse discon- 
tinued the engagement and f tood out to the offing. 

On file 27Ui^.of May, the British 12-pounder 36-gun fnmte, 
Seine, Captain David A|^ins, while cruising off A^adilla^ 
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island of Porto-Rico^ .despatched her barge^ under the command 
of Lieutenant of marines Thomas Bland^in pursuit of an armed 
schooner ; which^ after some resistance^ but no loss on ather 
side, was captured, and proved to be the Concepcioni mounting 
two long 6-pounders, with a crew of IQ men, besides several 
passengers, who escaped in a small boat. About three weeks 
afterwards llie same enterprising officer, assisted by Midshipman 
Edward Cook, being on a cruise in the barge and away from the 
ship, destroyed a Spanish sloop, and captured, after an action 
of three quarters of an hour, a , second Concepcion, a large 
felucca, bound from Porto-Rico to Cadiz with a cargo of cocoa 
and cochineal, and armed with two long 4-pounders and 14 men; 
of whom five were severely wounded. No loss whatever waa 
sustained by the barge. 

On the 1st of June the British 38-gun frigate Loire, Captain 
Frederick Lewis Maitland, being off the coast of Spain, disco- 
Tered and chased a small privateer, standing into the bay of 
Camarillas, situated to the eastw^ard of Cape Finisterre. The 
weather becoming "quite calm after dark, Captain Maitland 
despatched the launch and two cutters, with 35 officers and men^ 
under the command of Lieutenant James Lucas Yeo, assisted by 
Lieutenant of marines Samuel Mallock, master‘*s mate Charles 
Clinch, and midshipmen, Massey Hutchinson, Herbert and 
Matthew Mildridge, to endeavour to bring the vessel out. Owing 
to the intricacy of the passage, the boats did not reach the point 
of attack until break of day on the 2d ; when, instead of one, 
they found two privateers, and these moored under a battery of 
10 guns. Ordering the launch, commanded by Mr. Clinch, to 
board the smaller vessel. Lieutenant Yeo, with the two cutters,, 
gallantly attacked and carried, without loss, the other ; which 
wafi the Spanish felucca Esperanza, alias San-Pedro, armed 
with three long 1 8-pounders, four 4-poundcr brass swivels, and 
50 men. Of her complement, ws.en mustered, 19 were found 
missing, including several that bad been killed by the pike and 
sabre, tjhe only weapons, to prevent discovery on the part of the 
battery, used by the British. The launch attacked her opponent, 
a lugger of two 6-pounders and 32 men, with equal success and 
freedom from loss. * 

The weather being still perfectly calm, the two prizes close 
under the guns of the battery, which, since the moment of their 
capture, had opened an ill-directed fire upon the British, and the 
distance from the ship precluding all chance of assistance. 
Lieutenant Yeo was obliged to abandon the small vessel to 
Sficni^ the other. This he at length effected, with the loss of 
voaify three slightly wounded. In his way out,. with the 
. felucca, Lieumnant Yeo took possession of three small merchant 
vessels, Jaden with wine for the combined squadron at FerroL, 

Receiving information, from some of the Spanish prisoners 
pr6|>ably, that a French privateer of 26 guns was fitting out at 
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Muros, and nearljr ready for sea^ and being ac(][uainted, by having 
formerly entered it on service, with the navigation of the bay, 
Captain Maitland resolved to attempt the capture or destruction 
of the vessel. Acbordingly, on the 4th, at 9 a. m., havuig pre* 
pared the Loire for anchoring with springs and settled the plan 
of attack, Captain Maitland stood into the bay, with the sea 
breeze, having in tow the boats, containing 50 officers and men, 
under the command of Lieutenant Yeo, assisted by Lieutenants 
of marines Samuel Mallock and Joseph Douglas, and master^s 
mate Charles Clinch. 

As the Loire hauled round the point of Muros road, a small 
battery of two long 18-pounders opened a fire upon her. A few 
shot were returned ; but, perceiving that the battery, from its 
commanding situation, would considerably annoy the ship, Cap- 
tain Maitland directed Lieutenant Yeo to push for the shore and 
spike the guns. That active officer, with his men, quickly de- 

J )arted, and the Loire stood on. As she opened the bay, the 
rigate discovered at anchor within it a long corvette, pierced 
with 13 poiis of a side, apparently ready for sea, and a brig 
pierced with 10, in a state of fitting; but, as neither of them 
fired, they were considered to be, and were, in fact, without their 
guns. This circumstance enabled the Loire to bestow the whole 
of her attention upon a fort of 12 long 18-pounders, which now 
opened to view within less than a quarter of a mile of her, and 
which immediately commenced a well-directed fire at the frigate, 
almost every shot striking her hull. Perceiving that, by stand- 
ing further on, more guns would be brought to bear upon her, 
and that the Loire would still be at too great a distance to ,fire 
her guns with any effect. Captain Maitland ordered the helm to 
be put down ; and, as soon as she had run a little closer in, the 
frigate anchored with a spring, and opened her broadside. So 
completely, however, were the Spaniards in the fort covered by 
their embrasures, that the frigate's fire, although well directedf, 
was comparatively ineffectual. After a few minutes of this 
unequal warfare, during which the Loire had nine of her seamen 
wounded, three of them dangerously (one havii^ his leg above 
the knee, and another the calf of his leg, shot oi^, the fire from 
the fort ceased ; and, as a reason for it, the British union was 
just then making its appearance above the walls. 

We will now quit the frigate awhile, and attend to the party 
on shore. Lieutenant Yeo, whom we left proceeding to storm 
the battery on the point, landed under it ; but, as he and his 
men advanced to execute the service, the Spaniards in the 
battery, amounting to 18, including eight aitillerymen, aban- 
doned their guns and fled. Scarcely nad the Bntish seamen 
time to spike the two 18-pounders, when, at the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, and close to the entrance of the town of 
Muros, was descried the fort, whose destructive cannonade upon 
the frigate has already been related, and which bad just tnen 
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commenced its fire. Notwithstanding that it was a regular 
ditched fort^ and appeared a very strong one, relying upon the 
bravery of his followers, and, in a case of such imminent danger 
to the ship, readily incurring the responsibility of exceeding his 
orders. Lieutenant Yeo resolved to attempt its immediate r&- 
Ruction. 

Not suspecting an attack by land, and being wholly occupied 
in firing at the frigate, the garrison had left open the outer gate 
of the fort. Through this a French sentinel, having fired his 
musket, retreated, and was quickly followed by the van of the 
storming party. At the inner gate the garrison, headed by the 
-governor, stood ready to oppose the British ; but Lieutenant 
Yeo, setting a noble example to his men, sprang forward, and, 
.attacking the governor sword in hand, laid him dead at his 
feet, breaking nis owm sabre by the force of the blow. The 
contest now became most severe ; the greater part of the officers, 
who had advanced with the governor, shortly experiencing a 
similar fate from such of the British, as the narrowness of the 
entrance had permitted to be at hand to second their gallant 
leader. The boldness and vigour of the assault was irresistible,* 
and the remainder of the garrison, although numbering, at that 
time, 90 or 100 effective men, fled to the farther end of the fort ; 
from the embrasures of which many of them leaped upon the 
rc^ks, a height of about 25 feet. Shortly after this, the survivors 
within the fort laid down their arms, and the British colours 
were hoisted on the flagstaff. 

Considering the force opposed to them, which, at the beginning 
of the attack, consisted ot 22 Spanish soldiers, several Spanish 
gentlemen and townsmen, volunteer, and about 100 of the crew 
of the French privateer Confiance, at anchor in the harbour, the 
British were fortunate in escaping with only sixislightly wounded ; 
Lieutenant Yeo, Mr. Clinch the master’s mate, three seamen, 
and one marine. The loss on the part of the garrison was ex-* 
tremely severe : the governor of the fort, a Spanish gentleman 
who had volunteered, the second captain of the Confiance, and 
nine others were killed ; and 30, including nearly all the officers 
of the privateer, were wounded. 

The character of this achievement, as it here has been detailed, 
is too obvious to need elucidation by any remarks that can be 
offered. Yet we cannot quit the subject without showing, to 
what an extent the brave man’s attributes, modesty and humanityi 
were possessed by the officer who had so distinguished himself 
on the occasion. Not a word is to be found in Lieutenant Yeo’s 
letter, respecting the personal conflict between himself and the 
Spanish governor. It is Captain Maitland who discloses the 
fact, and whol^tes that he aerived it from the testimony of the 
prisoners, and of those who accompanied his first lieutenant to 
the attack. As a proof that the tenderest sympathy may exist 
in th.e boldest heart, we here quote the concluding words of 
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Lieutenant Yeo’s letter to Captain Maitland : To their credit 
as Englishmen, as well as (to the credit of) their profession, the 
instant the fort was in our possession, they (the seamen and 
marines) seemed to try who could be the first to relieve and 
assist the poor wounded prisoners, who were lying in numbers 
in different parts of the fort ; and I had the pleasure to see their 
humanity amply repaid by the gratitude the unfortunate men’s 
friends expressed when they came to take them away.’’ 

The twelve 18-pounders being spiked and thrown over the 
parapet, the carriages broken, and the embrasures, with a part 
of the fort, blown up, the British, taking with them 40 barrels 
of powder, two small brass cannon, and 50 stands of arms, re- 
tired from the scene of their exploits to their boats on the beach, 
and soon pulled back to the Loire. Captain Maitland, mean- 
while, had, by an officer and boat’s crew, taken quiet possession 
of the two unarmed French privateers, also of a Spanish merchant 
brig in ballast. The Conhance was a ship of 490 tons, and had 
carried 24 guns on a flush deck ; probably long 6-pounders, or 
18-pounder carronades her ports being too close together and 
too small for any higher caliber of long gumor carronade. The 
brig was the Belier, the same probably that, in the spring of 
1803, carried out despatches to Kear-admiral Linois in the East 
Indies.f Her guns, stated to be 18-pounder carronades, were 
also on shore ; and the vessel herself was quite in an unprepared 
state, having only her lower rigging overhead. 

As soon as possession had been taken of these vessels, Captain 
Maitland sent a flag of truce to the town, with a message to the 
effect that, if the iimabitants would deliver up such stores of the 
ship as were on shore, they should receive no further moles- 
tation. This proposal was readily agreed to ; and the British 
brought off all tlie stores of the Confiance, except her guns ; 
which, as the embarkation of them would have occupied some 
time, and a large body of troops was in the vicinity, were left 
behind. A great many small merchant vessels were afloat in 
the bay and hauled up on the beach ; but, having a just sense 
of the inhumanity of depriving the poorer inhabitants of the 
means of gaining a livelihood, and knowing that the cargoes of 
such vessels as had any would be worth little or nothing to the 
captors (of which others, besides himself and his ship’s company, 
formed apart). Captain Maitland left them untouched. As if to 
give the finish to an exploit so gallantly begun, and so hand- 
isomely concluded, the bisnop and one of the pnncipal inhabitants 
of Muros came off to the Loire, to express their gratitude for the 
orderly behaviour of the British seamen and marines, who had 

not, they acknowledged, committed one act of pillage, and to offer 
♦ 

* The ^ns are called by Captain Maitland twelves and nines ; but he 
evidently bad not seen them, nor is it elear that those had who made the 
report. » 

f See vol. iii., p. 211. 
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to Captain Maitland and his officers every refreshment which 
the place afforded. 

Immediately on arriving home, Lieutenant Yeo received hU 
well-earned reward in the commission of commander, and sailed 
upon his first cruise in the ship which he had been so instru- 
mental in capturing. On the 21st of December, 1807, Captain 
Yeo was promoted to post-rank, but retained the command of 
the Confiance, by her captain's elevation, now raised in rank 
from a sloop to a post-ship. It is singular that, although no 
increase was or could be made in her armament (22 carronades, 
18-pounders, and two sixes), the Confiance had her complement 
increased from 121 to 140 men and boys. 

On the 13th of June, in latitude 29° north, longitude 62° 
west, the British 18-pounder 40-gun frigate Cambrian, Captain 
John Poer Beresford, despatched her boats under the command 
of Lieutenant Robert Pigot, to attack the Spanish privateer 
schooner Maria, of 14 guns and 60 men. Lieutenant Pigot^ 
with the launch as the leading boat, gallantly boarded the 
privateer ; and, assisted by Lieutenant the Honourable George 
Alfred Crofton in the barge, gallantly carried the vessel in spite 
of a stout resistance. Just as this had been accomplished the 
other boats succeeded in getting up. The loss sustained by the 
British, in this very spirited enterprise, amounted to two seamen 
killed and two wounded. 

On the 3d of July, after a chase of 22 hours, the Cambrian 
overtook and captured the French privateer schooner Matilda^ 
of, according to Captain Beresford’s public letter, 20 guns^ 
9-pounders •/' but, taking this to be a typographical error (no 
unfrequent case in the London Gazette, as we have already 
shown), we shall say, of 10 long 8-pbunders, and 95 men.. 
The schooner surrendered in very shoal water ; and, but for the 
exertions of Lieutenant Pigot with one of the boats, every soul 
in the privateer would in all probability have been lost. 

Having placed Lieutenant Pigot and a party of officers and 
men on board the prize. Captain Beresford despatched her to 
St.-Mary’s river, forming the southern boundary of the United 
States of America, in search of a Spanish schooner privateer and 
two captured merchant ships. On the 6th, Lieutenant Pigot 
arrived off the harbour of St.-Mary’s, and on the 7th proceeded 
12 miles up the river, through a continual fire from the militia 
and riflemen stationed on the bank. On arriving within gun- 
shot of the three vessels, he found them lashed in a line across 
the river ; the privateer being armed with six guns and 70 men, 
the ship, which was the Golden-Grove, la(e of London, with 
eight 6-pound^, six swivels, and 50 men, and the brig, which 
was the Ceres/ late of London, with swivels and smtitl-arms. 

Matilda immediately opened her fire, and continued it for 
hour Until she grounded. Lieutenant Pigot then took to his 
boats ; and, in spite of an obstinate resistance, carried the ship. 
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With her guns he obliged the enemy to quit the brig and 
schooner ; and, after taking possession of them, he turned the 
fire of all three vessels upon the militia, about 100 in number, 
drawn up on the bank with a field-piece. These he at length 
completely routed ; but, ovvin^ to adverse winds, was not, until 
the 21st, able to descend the river with his prizes and rejoin the 
Cambrian. 

The loss sustained by the British in this very gallant affair 
amounted to two men killed and 14 wounded, including among 
the latter. Lieutenant Pigot himself, by musket-balls in three 
places, two in the head and one in the leg. That brave and 
enterprising officer would not quit the deck, except to have his 
wounds dressed, during the whole time this arduous service was 
performing. The 14 wounded also included master's mate 
William Lawson (severely) and Midshipman Andrew Mitchell. 
Three other midshipmen. Messieurs Thomas Saville Griffinhoofe, 
Henry Bolman, and George Williamson, are spoken of, in similar 
terms of approbation, by Captain Beresford in his despatch. 
The loss on the Spanish side is represented to have amounted to 
25 seamen killed, including five Americans, and 22 seamen 
wounded. For the gallantly, perseverance, and ability he had 
displayed. Lieutenant Pigot was justly promoted to the rank of 
commander. 

In the early part of July the British 18-pounder 36-gun 
frigate Blanche, Captain Zachary Mudge, quitted the squadron 
of Commodore Michael de Courcy cruising off' the east end of 
Jamaica, bound to the island of Barbadoes, with despatches for 
Vice-admiral Lord Nelson. On the 17th, when about 40 leases 
to the westward of the island of Sombrero, the Blanche spoke a 
British merchant ship from Grenada to Dublin, and learnt that 
the homeward-bound Leeward-island fleet were to sail in three 
or four days after her departure, under convoy of the 20-gun 
ship Proselyte. 

On the 19th, at 8 a. m., latitude 20° 20' north, and longitude 
66° 44' west, being close hauled on the larboard tack, with a 
fresh breeze at east, the Blanche discovered off the weather cat- 
head four sail, three ships and a brig, standing on the opposite 
tack, under easy sail ; and which, from the course they steered, 
and their indistinct appearance through the prevailing haze, 
were taken for a part of the above-mentioned convoy. The 
Blanche therefore continued to stand on, until, having hoisted 
the customary signals without effect. Captain Mudge oegan to 
suspect that the strangers vVere enemies, and, making sail, kept 
more away. At 8 h. 30 m. a. m., when about three miles distant, 
the French 40-gun frigate Topaze, Captain Frangois-Andr^ 
Baudin^followed by the ship-corvettes, D4partement-des-Landes, 
of 20 long 8-pounders on the main deck, and two brass 6- 
|)ounders on the poop, or short quarterdeck. Lieutenant Ren6- 
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Lieutenant Nicolas-Philippe Dehen, and by the brig-corvette 
Faune, of 16 long O-pounders, Lieutenant Charles Brunet,* 
bore down, under English colours.f But,” says Captain Mudge 
in his public letter, from the make of the union and colour of 
the bunting, with other circumstances, 1 concluded they were 
French.” 

At 9h. 45 m. a. M.,j: having advanced still more ahead of her 
companions, and, as well as they, substituted French for English 
colours, the Topaze discharged her larboard broadside into the 
starboard quarter of the Blanche ; who, finding that she could 
not escape from her pursuers (having at the time very little 
copper upon her bottom), had shoilened sail, and was at the 
distance of about 500 yards from the Topaze. As soon as the 
latter arrived within pistol-shot, the Blanche returned the fire, 
and the action continued with spirit; all the vessels running 
large under easy sail, the ships,” continues Captain Mudee, 

never without nail of each other, the Departement-des-Landes 
on the starboard quarter, and the two corvettes close astern.” 
At about 10 h. 15 m. a. m. the Blanche attempted to cross the 
bows of the Topaze, and would probably have succeeded, had 
not the latter suddenly hauled up her foresail, and put her helm 
hard a-starboard. By this manoeuvre the Topaze grazed with 
her jib-boom the mizen shrouds of the Blanche, and, in passing 
under the latter's stern, poured in a heavy, but comparatively 
harmless, raking fire. The engagement continued until about 
11 A. M. when, having her sails totally destroyed, 10 shot in 
the foremast, several in the mainmast, her rigging cut to pieces, 
seven of her guns dismounted, and six feet water in the hold, 
the Blanche struck her colours. At this moment, according to 
M. Baudin’s account, the Departement-des-Landes was in the 
wake of the Blanche, the Torche within gun-shot on her star- 
board side, and the Faune farther off, en observation.” 

The net complement of the Blai ahe was 261 men and boys; 
but, having 28 men absent, and being deficient of some others, 
she commenced the action with only 2l5. Of these the Blanche , 
had seven seamen and one marine killed, her boatswain (William 
Hewett), 12 seamen (three mortally), and one lieutenant (Thomas 

* Captain Mudge names this officer as commanding the Torche. 

The British official account makes the bearing down take place **at ten.*’ 
This must be another mistake ; for, if tlie French ships were on the Blanche’s 

** weather cat>head at eight, on the opposite tack” to her, it could scarcely 
have taken them even as much as halt an hour to get ** abreast wherw, at 
the end of two hours, namely, till 10 a.m., the two parties, each steering an 
opposite cruise, would have been many miles apart. . Iliis mistake is im- 
portant, as It leed%|o several others in the minutes of the action that ensued; 

t Hei^ again occurs a variation, but it will be best ei^lained whe& we come 
to the dose of the action. 

jL' Alt noon, according to Captain Mudge’s letter; but, as respects the ^ 
duration of the action, the only important point, the British and the French 
(ft^Uhts exactly correspond. See % the preceding Note. 
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Peebles), and one private of marines wounded. The Topaze 
had a crew of 340 men and boys, exclusively. Captain Mudge 
says, of 70 officers and privates of the French army as passengers, 
making a total of 410. Of these, according to Captain Baudin’s 
account, (and there is nothing in the British account to con- 
tradict the statement), the Topaze had but one man killed and 
ll wounded, two of them mortally. Not^a man appears to have 
been hurt, nor the slightest damage to have happened, on board 
either of the three remaining French vessels. 

The French captain also states, that the Dcpartement-des- 
Landes fired only 18 shot, and the Torche, towards the close 
of the action, three broadsides. The Faune, upon the same 
authority, did not fire a shot. Moreover, Captain Baudin 
positively declares, that Captain Mudge acknowledged to him, 
that the D^partement-des-Landes was the only vessel, except 
the Topaze, which had done the Blanche any injury, and that 
that injury was confined to the rigging and sails. 

The Blanche, a fine frigate of 951 tons, was armed upon her 
quarterdeck and forecastle with 14 carronades, 32-pounders, 
and four long nines ; making her total of guns 44. The Topaze, 
a remarkably fine frigate of 1 132 tons, also mounted 44 guns, 
including 10 iron carronades, 36-pounders, the first of the kind 
we have observed in the French navy. The force of the three 
corvettes has already been given. 

Without the aid of a comparative statement, sufficient appears 
to show, that the Blanche had, although not a three to one,''* 
a very superior force to contend with ; and that no resistance 
in her power to offer, without some extraordinary mishap to her 
principal antagonist, could have absolutely reversed the issue of 
the battle. By a more close and animated carronade at the 
onset, the Blanche might, perhaps, have beaten off the French 
frigate. In that event, the British frigate, if necessary, could 
have outrun the corvettes, they, as admitted, being slow sailers ; 
or she might have drawn them apart from their consort, and 
have captured one at least of them. This, if done promptly, 
and before much damage had been suffered by the Blanche or ^ 
her prize, would have gmatly reduced the odds, and been an 
additional motive for Captain Baudin to have permitted the 
Blanche to proceed to her destination. 

I^e moderate loss sustained by the Blanche would lead us to 
infer that she struck too soon ; as would the much slighter loss 
inflicted by her upon the Topaze, that the Blanche did not 
employ her force in a manner becoming a British frigate of her 
class. M 4 Bainlin states, from the information probably of 
Captain Mudge himself, that he put more than 30 shot in the 
Blanche, both above and below water; but what was that to 
perform in a two hours* engagement ? He boasts, with greater 


* BrentOD, vol. iii., p. 515. 
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reason, of having wounded the masts, and out to pieces the 
rigging and sails, of his prize,- and assigns the delay it would 
cause to repair them as his motive for setting the Blanche on fire. 
And we feel the more disposed to attach credit to the statements 
of M. Baudin, on account of the uncommon accuracy with 
which he describes the force of his prize, giving her */vingt- 
seize canons de 18 ei^ batterie, quatorze carronades de 32 et 
quatre canons de 9 sur les gaillards.’* 

Although scarcely five years’ old and an oak-built ship, the 
Blanche nad become so thoroughly infected with the dry rot, 
that the enemy’s shot passed clean through her side, scattering 
dust instead of splinters. To this, and to her short-manned 
state, has been mainly attributed the smallness of the Blanche’s 
loss, in reference to the time the ship was engaged, the force 
opposed to her, and the alleged closeness of the action.* As 
respects the British frigate, this reasoning may carry weight; 
but how are we to explain the truly insignificant loss sustained 
by the French frigate ; as well as the entire state of impunity 
which, notwithstanding their alleged important share in the 
action, attended the three (Corvettes ? The Topaze, as the British 
records prove, was a sound ship four years after she had captured 
the Blanche, and went into action. Captain Mudge himself 
informs us, with a crew nearly twice as numerous as his own. 

Admitting, as Captain Mudge alleges, that the Blanche did 
really engage the Topaze closely, what was she about with her 
guns not to] do more execution than to kill or wound one man 
every 10 minutes, or 12 men in two hours? This is the more 
unaccountable, because the crew of the Blanche were a re- 
markably fine set of men, and the very last from whom such 
treatment of an enemy was to be expected. If, contrary to 
what has been officially asserted, the Blanche, having mistaken 
the national character of the Topaze and her consorts until the 
French frigate had begun to open her fire, had been all in con- 
fusion when the attack commenced ; if, instead of endeavouring 
to retrieve her error by a prompt and vigorous application of 
•her means of defence, me Blanche had sought to avoid a combat 
by a hurried resort to her means of escape, firing an occasional 
ill-directed shot at one or the other of her opponents : if, we 
rsay, all this had been the case, the very cheap rate at which M. 
Baudin gained his prize would need no other explanation. 

The duty of an historian, who, in most cases, has to elicit 
truth from conflicting statements, has often obliged us to 
animadvert, with more or less of severity, upon tiie bombastical 
accounts published by the French. In common fairness, there- 
fore, we canfitR avoid noticing the three letters, one official and 

* The same cause, although we omitted to notice it, contributed to the 
sli^t loss sustained by the Wilhelmina in her action with the Fsydi^. See 
vol. iii., p. 205. 
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two private, written by the captain of the Blanche, and published 
in all the English, and some of the foreign newspapers. Two of 
those letters, including the official one, are dated on one day, the 
22d of July. One of the two private accounts is in the form of 
an extract from the Blanche’s log, thus : July I9th, at 8 a. m., 
fell in with a squadron of French ships cruising ; at eleven in 
close action with the same ; at half past eleven reduced to a 
perfect wreck, ship filling fast; at twelve struck the colours, 
and at six she sank.” 

The official letter requiring to be more circumstantial and 
precise, the French squadron as per margin” is made to consist, 
with a slight overrating in the force, of the three ships and brig 
described in our account of the action. I concluded they were 
French,” says the captain, and therefore determined to sell 
the ship as dearly as possible.” As a proof that he did so, he 
declares that a quarter of an hour (not half, as stated in the 
above private account) before the Blanche struck, she was 

a perfect wreck meaning, not, as might be imagined, that 
her masts were all shot away, but that her sails were totally 
destroyed,” and that she had ten sHbt in the foremast (expecting 
it to fall every minute), the mainmast and rigging cut to pieces.” 
The inference here is, making every allowance for figurative lan- 
guage, that the mainmast, being cut to pieces,” was actually 
in a tottering state. Unfortunately, however, the surgeon of the 
Blanche, in nis letter, published on the same day as his captain’s, 
sums up the damages to her masts thus : Eleven shot received 
in our foremast, several in the mainmast, and the spanker-boom 
shot away.” 

‘^The crew reduced to 190,” proceeds Captain Mudge in his 
letter, and the rest falling fast, with no probability of escape, 
I called a council of officers for their opinion,” &c. He then 
states the surrender of the Blanche at twelve at noon,” and 
that he was immediately hurried on board the commodore.” 

At six,” he adds, "the officers who had charge of the Blanche 
returned, and reported the ship to be sinking fast ; on which she 
was fired, and in about an hour after she sunk,"^ for the magazine 
had been some time under water.” In a postscript the captain 
states, that the ship commenced action with 215 men, and that 
the loss, as far as came within his notice, amounted to eight 
killed and 13 wounded. The surgeon, in his letter, states the 
loss (and he was the officer whose duty it was to report it) at 
eight killed and 16 wounded, making a total of 23. This 
number, deducted from 215, leaves 192 men ; and yet " the 
<»ew was reduced to 190, and they were falling fast.” 

' Gaptinn Mudge’s second private letter, according to the public 
papers, was addressed to his brother-in-law, and bears date on 
ward the Topaze, August 10. On my return from Jamaica 


* " At six she sank,” See the private account above. 
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to Barbadoes/' he says^ I fell in with M. Baudin’s sq^uadron, 
cruising for our homeward-bound convoy. I fought tne ship 
till she was cut to pieces, and then sunk. I cannot say what 
our loss is, as there have been no returns, the crew being all 
divided between the two frigates and two corvettes which en- 
gaged us. Twenty-one fell nobly within my own knowledge; 
1 am afraid many more. I thank God the Blanche never wore 
French colours.^ Lieutenant Thomas Peebles, of the%arines, 
was the only officer materially wounded : his legs were broken 
by a splinter. During the severe contest, the squadron was 
never without hail. I have the consolation of knowing they 
were so much damaged as to spoil their cruise ; they all stood 
to the northward as soon as repaired, leaving the passage open 
to the convoy under a 20-gun ship.’^f 

Aflber what has appeared, this letter will require very few 
comments. We may, however, just notice the extensive appli- 
cation given to the word fell,” as well as the singular circum- 
stance, that Captain Mudge should have had '' no returns*’ of 
loss, when the late Blanche’s surgeon was a fellow-prisoner with 
him on board the Topaze; ahd when, three days previous to the 
date of the captain’s letter to Major Fletcher, the surgeon had 
enumerated that loss in a letter to a friend. 

One of Captain Mudge’s ‘^two frigates,” by his own account, 
mounted 22 guns. Nor was the Departement-des-Landes so 
large, or so well armed a ship as the Constance, which, in the 
year 1800, gave Captain Mudge his post-rank ; and which, had. 
he fought a battle in her, he would have been very indignant to 
have heard called a frigate.” M. Baudin was not on a 
cruise,” but bound strai^t from Martinique to France, and, 
besides being in the direct track to Europe, had made an ex- 
cellent three days’ run. The convoy, which did not sail from 
Tortola until 12 days after the Blanche's capture, was therefore 
not the French captain's object ; nor was the Proselyte its only 
protection, the Illustrious 74 and Barbadoes frigate being in her 
company. 

We will conclude this case with staling, that, although she 
was ^' filling fast,” at half past eleven,’^ the Blanche did not 
sink till late in the evening ; and not then, the wet state^of her 
magazine preventing an explosion, until she had been burnt t0 
the water's edge by her captors ; nor ufitil they had removed 
every man orEer crew, wounded and well, and, no doubt, as 
many of her stores as they required. Nor, even at this time, 
had one of her masts fallen. The surgeon says, thdt the Blanche, 
when she Strucl^ had six feet water in the hold ; which accords 
tolerabT}Kwell with Captain Baudin’s expression, D^jil de l^eau 

t . S' Nearly "the same words occur in the official letter : ** Thank God, die 
lbs Dot destined to bear French colours, or to assist the fleet of the enexny.”^ 
f See Nayal Chronicle, vol. xiy., p. 186. 
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6tBit dans sa calle,’’ md accounts for his preferring her immediate 
and certain destraqtion, by fire^ to awaiting her tardy^ and per^ 
haps/ in his npiniooi doubtful destruction by sinkiug. In a 
respectable Fiench .account, M. Baudin is bbmed for having 
destroyed .the Blanche, when, according to the information 
a&brded to'^he writer, he might so easily have manned and 
refitted her,* 

Now t]^t we have taken the trouble to sift the chaff from the 
grain, we confesS^our inability to discover any thing calculated 
to distinguish this case of defence and surrender from others 
that have occurred ; not, at least, on the score of superior merit. 
Captain Mudge defended his ship until he thought it useless to 
waste more blood ; for we are caJled upon fairly to state, that, 
after the first half-hour’s action, escape was almost impossible, 
without some very unlikely accident should have happened to 
his determined Opponent. 

After having enectually disposed of his prize. Captain Baudin, 
with his little squadron, made the best of his way home. On 
the 14th of ^August, in the evening, when in the latitude of 
Rochefort, and ^out 200 leagues irom it, the British 20-gun 
ship Camilla, Captain Bridges Watkinson Taylor, discovered 
and pursued the Faune, who had rather separated from her 
companions. On the 15th, at daylight, the 74-gun ship Goliath, 
Captain Robert Barton, joined in the chase, and at 8 a, m. the 
Faune, withjl not, as Captain Mudge had stated, 123, but with 
98 men on board (exclusive of 22 late of the Blanche), was cap- 
tured. While the Camilla and the prize steered for England, 
the Goliath continued her course to the southward ; and, in the 
same afternoon, just as the latter was joined by the 64-gun ship 
Ruisonable, Captain Josias Rowley, the Topaze and the two 
shi^corvettes were discovered and chased. The corvettes, by 
signsd, separated from the frigate : one, the l)epartement»de8- 
Landes, emoted her escape ; but the other, the Torche, at nbout 
8 p. M., was captured by the Goliath, and had on board, not^ 
'^213,’*f but 196, of her own, and 52 of the late Blanche’s 
men. 

On tl|^e 16th, at daybreak, the Raisonable and Topaze found 
themselves . singly in each other’s sight; the latter about three 
miles ah^ad of the former, and both ships steering to the southr 
ward, under U1 sail, with a fresh northerly wind. . At 9 A. m., 
when the wind, having beguii tp fiUl, was favouring, the weather- 
most ship, and gradually approximating the two, . the Topsm 
hois^^^ henoqlQurs, and o^ned from her stern-chasers a steady 
and\Vell-&rop^ fixe of roi^ and ^pe, for the 

pui}^ o| citppUbg ,tbe, B^onable..: At 9h» 3Qm. by^ 
whmn lime her foii'e topsail had been completely riddled, and 

* Victoireset <^hquiit^ tome zvi.,p. ISO. ^ ‘ ^ 

t Official letter of Uapt^ Uudge. .. 

VOL. IT. ... Is 
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he»;.Jlmver< gtuddingsail bailiard* shot amay,, tlie RaMonaU# 
haiated-her coloars, and aommenced firing her b(^giKtB^t the; 

thm nearly becalmed. Ib another 10 miring and juatl 
aaahe waa bringii^ her. broadnde to bear^ the oRaisonable heM. 
oaane alao becalmed. Shortly afterwards^ on a light hreeaa> 
springing up from the westward, the Tppaze woremound, .mid. 
hauled to the wind on the starboard tack. Tlie RaisonaUa 
stiece<ed^ after a while in doing the same; but tip frigate,, 
having first got the wind and being on her favdnrite ^int, .left 
the former, fast, wounding the 64’s rigging with hmr stern^puns,. 
and' sending a shot through , her main yard. The Raisonable. 
Oontinued the chase, but after it became dark saw no more of 
the Topaze ; who, with the loss of three men wounded from her 
opponmif s fire, steered for Lisbon, and on the 20th anchored 
sidmy in Oie Tagus. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Topaze at Lisbon, the British 
consul, Mr. Gambler, applied for and obtained the release of 
Captain Miidge and such of the late Blanche’s officers and 
mew- as had been transferred to the French frigate. During the 
stay of Captain Mudge in the Portuguese capital, the Frenclt 
official account, copied from the Moniteur of the 12th of Se;^ 
tember, appeared in the Lisbon papers. In that .account M* 
Bandin not only represented the capture of the Blanche a» 
having been effected by the Topaze, without any material assist* 
ance from either of her consorts ; but, judging from the impunity 
with which his ship and her crew bad escaped, insisted that, 
had the Topaze been alone, the same result would have ensued. 

On the 14th of October, which was soon after their return to 
England, Captain. Mudge, and the late officers and crew of the 
Blanche, virere tried by a court-martial, at Plymouth, for the los# 
of ibm ship, and most honourably acquitted. Tbe followings 
has appeared in print, as the speech .of Cwtain John Sutton^ 
the prerident of that court, on it..uming Uwtain Mudge hie 
'Swora: "I feel the greatest satisfaction and pleasure m^ the; 
meharge of this part of my duty, having to ccmvey to you the 
just sentiments which the members of this court entertain. of 
your very able and gallant conduct in the defence madeby you 
of his majesty's late ship Blanche, against a very superior 'foroe 
die enemy’s, ships-;; and likewise of the spirited^ support 
affiwded you by the officers of every deseriprion; as, well as^e 
seamen and royal marines, under your command, in the discharge 
duty ; and which reflects upon you: and them; on that 
the highest degree of merit and approbation.*^* ' 
meaning to say a word in disparagement of coort^msyi^ 
"Ilif may observe^ that an mvestigatibn of 

^ the capture of one ship by anoth^ b)i 

a jHnidron bF ships, can never be satisfactorily carried ony wiiife 
^Tlparties to be tried are the only witnesses to be examined. 

* See Naval Chronicle voL xiv.i p.. 
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Where om s1ii|^ of a^eet miseoiiduets^ or ie dii|^|pMed to mis-* 
ceadiiet lieiself in aetion, a heel ofdemiterested wkueeeee nmy. 
he obtained from among the ships in compaiw* Bat^ wbeieba* 
riiip, cruising alone^ is engaged and smretijii^'to^ a&eiie^ 

ship Or ships, that advantage is lost; and^ as the smallest 
on Doai^feels himself implicated^n the sentence wMeh a.court^* 
martial has to pronounce upon the oflBieers and; crew, tteevilt 
follows of which we have just complained; It is this ex«parte' 
mode of proceedSbgthat has occasioned us^ in fi^quent instances,^ 
to blame captors for not doing justice, in: their, official state*^ 
ments, to the exertions of an unsuccessful antagonist*; in orders 
that the public at l^e, as well as the small conclaTe assemblad* 
to try the crew of the captured 8hip> may see the groimds upon* 
which a 4 defence, like that of the Blanche, . is decmred to bayo 
displayed “very able and gallant conduct” on the part of hfer 
commander.*^ 

On the 3d of August the British 64^mn ship Calcutta, Cap» 
tain Daniel Woodriff, sailed from the island of St^-Hslena, with 
the Indus Indiaman, three whalers, and two other ships, under 
her protection, bound to Europe. On the 14tb of September 
she fell in with the British merchant ship Brothers, of Lcmdon^ 
which had separated in a gale of wind, along with many other 
ships) from a fleet of 200 sail, in cluurge of the 74*gua ship 
Illustrious, from the Leeivard islands.f Being very leaky and 
short of provisions, the Brothers requested and obtained the 
protection of the Calcutta, but was so ill-found, and sailed 
so heavily, that she detained the convoy at least one-third of its 
hitherto daily run. 

Oh the, 26th of September, at noon, being in latitude 49^ 30^ 
north, and longitude about 9^ west, the Calcutta discovered 
several ships in the west-north-west. It was then nearly calihj, 
but a light breeze from the westward enabled the strangers , to 
approach ikst. Night came on ; and the Calcutta, dtebtful yet 
whether her pursuers were friends or foes, kept between them*' 
and^ber charge. At daylight on the 26th the strangers neared' 
the Galeuita considerably ; all owing to tho slow progress of the^« 
Bpotbert; At 1 1 - a. M4 the Calcutta made the private sig^t/^ 
and) baying hy noon leeeived no answer to it; hailed the Indus;* 
and^direotra her to make all possible sairaheid with the ccmVoy. 
Tlilb ^Ciflontta then dropped astern to spetJc the Brothers^ and* 

a 'Hiere cannot be any blame imputed to Captain Mudge for: this surren- 
der of hla*riiipj shevvraa fought untu she had six fbet*'water''inher hold; and 
aE seamm id^^.tha in such a states a ship is little cakubted to escape. 
"Ihe force <»po^ 'to her was certainly more ^than doidde; and a . court* 
raabisl' bsMngaoqfuitted Captain piddb'may restisatisi^^itlbt^ 

the dffibiettt captains who feTmed^the court) delivered^ their ophddm Con- 
erientioinb^^'that' bravdly ' defended/ and only surrendered 

^en it, was hopeless to continue the cpnteat. The discrepancaes. Jn thw 
letteis telenM to are. hardly worth notice.-*ri&d^ 

f Seep. 144. 
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Oapiiun' Woodriff strongly recommended the master of W' to 
liaul npim a wind to the northward, which the latter imme* 
diately did. ‘ 

The Rochefort sonadron, 'which had sailed ont tinder Rean* 
admiral Burgues-Missiessy on the 11th of January, returned to 
port on the 20th of May. For some reason, not uheotaaected, 
per^ps, with the proceedings of that squadron at the island of 
Dominique, and wnich we shall by and by have to relate, the 
French emperor dispossessed M. Missiessy of his command, imd 
appointed M. Allemand, late of the Magnanime and the senior 
captein of the squadron, in his stead. As soon as the ships had 
refitted, M. Allemand received directions to take the earliest 
opportumty of putting to sea. He was first to proceed off the 
Lizard ; f there to ivait awhile for Vice-admiral Oanteaume; 
if the Brest fleet did not make its appearance^ the rear-admiral 
was to steer for the bay of Biscay^ and endeavo^ to join the 
combined fleet on its return from the Antilles : if foiled here 
alsop M. Allemand was to proceed straight to Vigo, to await his 
further instnictions. On the 12th of July, as has already been 
stated, Rear-admiral Stirling, with his squadron of five sail of 
the line, by orders from Admiral Lord Gardner, raised the 
blockade of the road of Aix;''^ and -on the 16th M. Allemand 
weighed and put to sea, with his squadron, consisting of the 

Ona-Bhip 

10 A Tur i Rear-adm. Zach.-J.-Th6odore Allemand. 

IJO Miyeetueuxt ... ^ Captain EtiennoJoseph Willaumer. 


( Magnanime Pierre-Fran^ois Violette. 

Jemmappes „ Jean-Nicolas Petit. 

Suffren m Amable-Gilles Troiide. 

Lion 9 * Elconore-Jean-Nicolaa Soleil. 


I^atety Armide, Gloire, and Thetis. 

JBng^corvettes, Sylphc and Palinure. 

On the next day, the 17th, the ..quadrcn captured the Bijtash 
18-gun ship-sloop Ranger, Captain Charles Coote;!]: buttle 
crewp on seeing that their fate was inevitable, had so duuMig^ 
the ship, that M. Allemand was obliged to aether on fire. 
While waiting at his first point oL rendesvous, with the addi- 
tional object in view of intercepting the Illustrious and her con- 
voy, of whose expected arrival two or three captured stragglers 
had already apprized him, the French commodore fell in with 

!> * 1 

• See p. 1. X 

f In the En^gh transbitions of the old French uavyJists ihip ship JUtes 
a$ a Either there was a mistake in this, or the ship had dnce 
lengthenecLufoc.-to a certainty, the force of the MsdOfitueuz in lM5 was 
pr^sdiy |BVor%e lS2d.gim mip in the sin^ ^at p. Sdjof tbs SsiO 
voldiaie; etcept' diat four of her S^Kwadeis bad been wdtnbawn ftom tbe^ 
cabin and tiroidnass canonades added to the^Hiron the poop* ^making baa 
guns in aU 122. 

t 'The Frendi say, " of 24 guns,** and that, in reality, was the number, 
lochidlng carmnades, which tlm Raaget 
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CdcattR and licr convoy; and to what extent he succeeded 
there we mil now proceed to show. 

Having tdcen the steps already noticed for the seenrity of her 
convoy, ttie Calcutta made sail to intercept a French frigate, tlie 
Armide, of 40 guns, which lay upon her starboard how, and 
was drawing up fast with the merchantmen. At 3 f. if., having 
passed ahead clear of the Calcutta’s broadside, the Arniide 
D^an firuig her stem-chasers, and received, in return, the bow- 
suns of the British ship. After a while, however, the Frencit 
tngate shortened sail and allowed the British 50 to get abreast 
of her; when both ships opened their fire, but without any 
materid effect, owing to the distance preserved by the Armide, 
and to the Calcutta’s leading off to the southward, to favour the 
escape of her convoy, then in the east-north-east. At ^e end 
of an hour, the Armide having hauled out of gun-shot, disabled 
in her rigging, the firing ceased. 

This p^al cannonade had brought down the whole French 
squadron, except the Sylphe brig, which had been detached 
afW, and very soon captured, the creeping Brothers. At 5 p. if. 
the headmost line-of-battle ship, the Magnanime, began firing 
her bow-chasers at the Calcutta ; who still running under all 
sail to the southward with, a light northerly breeze, dischaiged 
her stem guns at the former. Finding that the Magnanime 
was alone and unsupported upon his starboard quarter, and the 
40-gun frigate Thdtis at a somewhat greater distance on the 
larboard quarter. Captain Woodriff resolved, as the only chance 
of escape left, to attack and endeavour to disable the 74. With 
this intent, the Calcutta put her helm a-port, and, as soon as she 
got within pistol-shot, commenced an action with the Magna- 
nime. The latter promptly returned the fire, and the cannonade 
continued, without intermission, for three quarters of an hour. 
By the end of that time, having of necessity begun the engage- 
ment with all sail set^ the Calcutta found herself completmy 
unrigged and unmanageable. Her elscape being tendered im- 
practicable, as well by her disabled state, as by the neat 
wproach of the remaining ships of the French squadron, the 
Calcutta banled down her colours. 

The Calcutta had been an Indiaman, and, ever since her pur- 
chase in 1705, bad been employed as a transport, imtU Sqi- 
tentber, 1804, when she was fitted for sea as a croiser, and 
armed vrith 28 long 18-pounders on the lower dedc, and 26 car- 
ronades232<pounder8, and two long 9-pounders on the upper 
deck.' Ibe Calcutta was a fluab ship, and tberrfore had no 
detached quarterdeck.* Her established complemmt was 343; 
men aad-bbyac pf these she had ox killed Md tbk same nombar 
wounded. That the loss on board the Oueuttu um not greater; 
may be attributed to the h^ firing of the Flrencb ships, - whoep. 


* See tifissiqpliHnsd, veLi,p. 16. 
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, evidmtly was to disable her tigging, -'hi 'dua tbejrso 
pletelv succeeded, that the Frendh ware Abliged'to dcemHw 
^cotta m tow two days, before theycohld tefititer 
to enable her to carry sail. This dfelay, comlnned 'widi'^tlK 
eotirse which Captain Woodriff bad led tne squadron'ih 
Of him, enabled the lllnstrious and her valoaUe fleet to |Muks 
wnmcdested into the Channel. 

It is almost superfluous to state, that die sentence of 
court>tnartial, subsequently assembled to try the officers iM 
crew of the Calcutta for the loss of their ship, coatamed «a 
^honourable acquittal of all on board of her, aswell as* a high 
encomium umn Captain Woodriff for the skill and bravery m 
hod displayed. The circumstances under which the Calcutta 
* was captured do, indeed, reflect very great credit upon her officers 
and crew. Captain Woodriff’s judgment was as conspicuous 
as his gallantry ; and both united saved all hiS* convoy from 
capture, except one slug of a vessel which endangers the 
ouers, and occasioned, beyond a doubt, the loss of the Calcutta 
herselfr 

The Rochefort squadron proceeded straight to Teneriffii,'to 
repair the damages of the Calcutta and Magnanime, and to tidce 
on toard a supply of water and provisions. On the 17th it 
again sailed, ana although sought for in every sea, continued 
cruising until the 23d of December. On that day M. Allemdid, 
with hiB prize the Calcutta, and about 1200 prisoners, the crews 
of the latter, and of the Ranger sloop. Dove nired cutter, and 43 
merchant vessels, which he nad destiwed daring bis 161 days* 
cruise, anchored in safety in the road of the Isle of Aix. 

Having hitherto paid particular attention to M. Linois and his 
squadron, we shall continue, as far as Our limited means will 
permit to trace him through the remainder of his long sogoumUn 
a distant, but to him not uniucrative, 'quarter of the world. We 
lift the French admiral at rather a»ingk>rious moment; jusias 
the Marengo and her two attendant frigates had been foiled In a 
combined attadr upon the 60-gun ship Cmitnrion, in'Vizagimiar 
tam road.* After this, the squadron and merchant prize (nms 
making it not quite a bootless entesprise) quitted' the Corominffdel 
coast, and steered straight for die Isle of France. Dringing in 
with him a rich prize which he captured on the pa88^,rM. 
Tinois, on (he 1st of November, arrived at PorwLouis, and 
ftamd lying ffiere the Belle^Poale, in company also with a prize 
Of'somevune. One ormOrC Of the Centunmi’s (feot'havmg 
the 74*8 hull under waiter, and the drip In odier'resptotf^ 
wantnfbtoaEir, the MareiM was here hove wwaf. 

'O^W'SOisof May, lml6, after e'ttay of*nearf]rtfait ( ( i ioKp w, 
during wbieh she had undergone a thorough refit, the Martiim 
■sfied ssklisntMrd ertdse, acoempanied by the BdletPoiiidiiefr^f 

afieevoliiii.ip.'S 80 . ' * 


:m5. 


TIQRD/ fiRV[ISE OF JJMfOI$. 


ihe; baviog , preriouslv |qiaittcd>port.(n ia>«ataiBe off the 

Cepo.qf ^dftheS^oiillante, aioMthe 6Uh.of M^h, 

haviogvbera<4^|i^e|l to ialaodt, with, the iatel- 

wtween.Ei^Iana«ad.%»)n.^ .. / . . 

.Qp tb4 lAta of Jely, off' Uie cohst of C^hm, havtog e^ed 
wuQQceasfiiliy i^t ^ entrance of therBedSm, M.-lanois feU^in 
with Uie Bronsmck lndtamao,^ptain, James ’Lndoric Orant^in 
i^pany -with the. country-ship Sarah. .The latter, .b^g..con- 
alderabW to windward, made for the land, and although, parauwi 
by- the Beile^Poulei ran on the- breakers. The Sarah was totally 
lost,, but her- crew '.fortonatelyescaj^ shari^ her fate. 
Branswiek, -after a slight and infflectnal resistance, was taken 
by -the hlarengo. 


Receiviag intelligence that a superior British force was in 
this quarter, the French admiral steered towards the Cape of 
Good Hope. On the 6th of August, in latitude 19^ 9' south, 
longitude 81^22'east« at 4 p.m., in thick hazy weather, the 
French squadron, then close upon a wind on the larboard tack, 
standing to the southward and westward, discovered, at about 
four miles distance on the lee bow, a fleet of 10 Indiamen, under 
convoy of a two-decked ship-of«war, steering to the northward. 
.This was the British 74-gun ship Blenheim, Captain Austen 
Bissell, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
Baronet, bcmnd with a convoy to Madras; where, on his arrival, 
sThomas was to supersede Rear-admiral Sir Edward PeUew 
as. commander-in-chief to the eastward of Ceylon. 

As^e Marengo and Belle-Poule, with French colours hoisted, 
«wore astam .of*3ie fleet, the Brunswick, by signal, kept her 
wind, and soon lost sight of her two companions and the enemy. 
At about 6h. 30m. p.m. the Marengo, ranging up, opened a 
distant, fire upon the lee quarter of the Cun^enan^Inaiaman, 
Captain Wiiham Ward rarrer (a participsEtqr in Commodore 
Dance’s, gallant afiai^i nnd, followed by the frigate, engaged, in 
pmsing, several others of the Indiamen.' Observing that the 
^J^e^eim was lying by for them, the two French ships, then 
^ceserved their fire, until they came abreast of her, whena smart 
eauiimade ensu^. Owing, however^, * to the great swell that 
vevailedj the 'Blenheim could not open her lowerdeck ports 
eoCS' tM British 74 had only a battery of ISrpoundm,. with 
aiuesvaiid earronades, to oppose to tlm w^e . united 
^ broa^lfl^es of the Frenieh^74 and fri^te. NqtwitbiflaiicUng ibis 
M, U did not remain long wit^igmi-shot^ but 
KfsmeA .op^JondejreU sail ; Ji^erebangiag pinadsides occasioimly 
^ with the ^ repsaisnng ships; of the convoy, at ajbout 

^esmo writer adds flteAtelaiite fojdie'|'rfrich admirslV 
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. '!Cb6 Blenbeim.'nistaioed no injuir in ‘mAterMl 'exeept. ai&# 
tin her topsails ; but, linfortuiaatoltf -M. Mr. €io(;Jk, n 
piisenger>:and a fine young man, was kiUedJbV a pieeeiQf Iso^ 
ridge,/while.standing upon the quarterdeck. '>-;1nie <Hn«ss» islw 
one of the Marengo’s actmaintancra of the lfith.vof v^tspaiy, 
1804, but now commanded oy CaptainThmnasTalbotHan^agton, 
hud ,one man killed by an 8>^und shot. :In Ae hidfi'boiii^s 
action that occurred, no other ship, of the convoy appears to have 
sustained any damage or loss. <. i ■ ; » ■ : ' 

The Marengo received a shot through, thoifidtof her; main- 
.snst. Another shot struck her fore yard ; a third paasedkdirou^ 
tie poop ; and several perforated her sails. Her loss, according 
to the French official account, connsted of mily eight .men 
slightly wounded. The Belle-Poule had her CFOss>jack yard 
carried away in the slings, and her foresail so much cut that she 
was obliged, to shift it: the frigate was also twice hulled under 
the chess-trees, and had two men wounded. 

About midnight the French 74 and frigate crossed the hawse 
. of the. Blenheim, and at daylight lay to about four miles on the 
weather bow of the convoy ; the ships of which also lay to> in 
line of battle, expecting a renewal of the attack. At 7 a. h. the 
Marenro and frigate filled and bore down to reconnoitre, btit, 
when aoout two miles pff, again hauled to the wind.'4 At.2 p. u. 
the Blenheim filled and set topgallantsails, and the^Isdiamen 
also made more sail, still preserving their line. . This steady 
front probably decided the intention of M. Linois, who at 9 p. m. 
tacked to the southward ; while the British ccnvoy pursued ita 
course in an opposite direction, and on the SM of thaimontlt 
arrived in safety at Madras. 

On the 2d of August, at 1 h. 30 m. p. m., as ther British 38- 
gun frigate Phaeton, Captain John Wood, .and j8.gun brig^ 
sloop Harrier, Captain Edward Ratsey^ were entering toeStram 
ofBt.-Bernadino, Philippine islan-^, a sfxange.frigato waa»disi> 
covered , lying at an anchor in the road of SWacinta., Wellefl! 
the-FrrachSo-gun frigate S4miliante, CaptairiL^nardrBhm^ 
Motard, on her way to apprize the .gorernor!!gener(d ^ these 
iriands of the war. between 3pain,ai^. Englaidi: Tbefrigide 
arrived in time- to frustrate any aitempl atsnrpriseon'IkepAftcf ** 
the British : and, as a further .benefit to- the:settiemjSn%. Captain 
Mbtirid uadortook to proceed to Mexico,.ahd brins bawalaeai^ 
of/ specie, the want of whitb. was. most iSevermy . fejl^ 4 it .w 
Bl^i'pf^aa.it b^g two years, since the lastgalleohihad amett^' 
Scatmj^ad the BerniUutte quitted :Manilhi. oit .W voyage than 
ifitell^M|^.tb*^ttwo British enuseii wet<eib4naisoDg=rii(i iuEmds 
ha4wiwCeisptu| Motard to anckoit.jn'&e !!cQid 

were b»ttories^toi»Wti^iWus»' 
discoVeriogtheBritieh 

he^ im}b>ipti‘^hore,'betweeft.nibatV^(»>KWJwn(b.pe^ 
l|hrJa<9nh»AiW<ft reef of iiixdto;;;in,.wlnid»/ 0 |^liiat^ 
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fi^te was astribUid by sevetal boats, and sttbsequently b'y her 
8auB>‘ which she J<k>8^ Mdider-to take advantage of aliglmAir 
thttdiMawup j^in'the nertlHsast.'^ - At )i^. 40 at; p. it,' hast* 
ing .FrsacE' eotdurS' Wid a bt^d pendant, ‘ tlM Si^ittante eom- 
meneed BriBg’;her stenpcbasers' at tbe Hanw; from whom the 
Phaeton- ad^'then distant about three’ miles in the QortIv>a^st. 
The -battery be{^ firing also ; .'obd in two minutes afterwards 
the Harrier, being off the north point of the bay, opened her 
starboard broadside at the frigate. Finding the water to shoal 
frmu tea-to seven, and then to five and four fathoms, the brig 
hove ^ to; but still confintied a smart fire, receivings a fire(|to 
return from the battery and frigate. 

At a few -minutes past 3 p. m. the Phaeton got up and joined 
in tiie’catmonade ; and a round-tower now added its fireto fiiat 
of the battery at the south point. The British frigate and sloop, 
although; from the difficulty of the navigation and the lightness 
of the breeze, unable to close as they wished, continued to 
engage. At 4 p. v. the brig wore and fought her larboard ^ns, 
and at 4 h. 30 m. p. m. caught fire in her larboard-waist h^o- 
modt-clOths; supposed to have been caused by red-hot shot fired 
from- the battery. The fire, however, was soon extinguished. 
The weather now became nearly calm, and the brig, in con- 
sequencU, began driving towards the reef. At 6 p. m., finding 
th^ the Phaeton could not get alongside of the French frigate 
wUhout warping, and that his boats would, in such a case,- run 
the. risk of oeiag cut to pieces by the shot from the battery. 
Captain . Woo^ ceased firing ana hauled off, and signallM 
Captain rRidse^to do the' same. The Harrier, by means of her 
boats, towed her head round; and, in a minute or two after- 
wards, the action ended. 

The Phaeton had her sails, rigging, and some of her masts, 
iDttrticularly her mizen topmast, damaged by the enemy’s fire. 
Thre&iff her boats were also injured, and she received nine’ efeot 
in- ’b^' hull; buL fortunately, the frigate had only two'men 
woundi^t- -Tlie 'Harrier having, from .her nearness to theshorU 
at^ its’ commencement, bore the brunt of the action, tuffbr^ 
rather more thairher consent. Her iteging and sails were much 
cut^>andall her boats more or less damaged. Her masts were 
eJsosnjbihd^-pertieulariy her mnpmast, which she wiw'oblig^ 
to 'fiaii<'fOpmveut it from falling. ' The fire from the Sfeaillidfe 
•ad ^d been mmed chiefiy at the’riggitt two 

BrHini-veiiidi$ aod -that 'lt was wbiem occaaklim*m’H|wrrier’4 
loss' to,.be:no ^teter than the ^tfeton’s; two bsM' Wounded. ' 

-^Vhe Britiidistood’off fePthe:night;«bd'Ui;^|d)4ight on the'ffdj 
Inivikg -a ‘fiiia> bseese bff-«hoiW,^^ta^ted!-^iad‘ i^sed'iri.tq^reeo^ 
nmfie. . Thsipffk^dl<heVdWitt^’^'B^Wii^th4 

i^iMii4iii(smf cloaetotho bea^iwnd UMd^ToPherdhtliMri^ 

teeboB; aiidx-gn^ battery hwd)bbeu ereetedfon diR'nOrth pffinti 

Phaeton aiid^^ Ht^et ^Wait^ oINlie^ rottd'‘'unm> tire'snormug 
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tb» 4Ui ; wheo, finding in>ljMfiiHM» 

^ey Muade saU> and Ean/tfira^^^thn 

bWhat loss the Simillante sustained, >io .thi8'(.tsro ii«8m$a|i#a 
^Udfs engagement, is not recorded in eny«Fiendi.eceounfe>; >iiM 
;4t~was amrwards understood at Oaleutta, -thtatiebaibad^SiMan 
-IciUed' and 36 wounded. With, rtopeet 'to itbe -.dami^ ^'donello 
iher hull and masts, all we know is, that she BnfiSMed ao iBUch'as 
<to prevent her from proceeding on her voyage to Mwrioo. 
'S4millante avait 6tS tr^maltrait^ dans ea efpmhat j'^eUe-cfiit 
fi>n:4e de renoncer an voyage du Mexique,*'* ia an admi a ni i n 
that places that fact beyond a doubt. 

On tile 20th of July, in compliance with thw repeated, reipest 
v'of Vice-admiral Sir Robert Calder, eruinng off‘Cf^>Finigterre, 
to be furnished with a few additional frigates, Admirai Ooniwallis, 
itiie commander*in>chief of the Channel fleet, detached^to jean 
vthe former the 38>gun frigate Niobe, Captain Mattiiew Henry 
.Scott. On the 29th the IS^under 32fgun frigate -iEoltts^ 
Captam Lord William Fitz-Roy, parted compaiw ifrom the 
Channel fleet upon the same destmation ; and Lem WtUiaint'WMS 
directed, in his way across the bay of .Biscay, to be ray eare- 
liil to obtain intelligrace of the enemy’s squadrons,! if <eithen of 
them should have put to sea from Rochefort or Fev^^^aBd^ea 
^ing in with any such sq^uadron, bis k»ddhip rreaito eeatune, 
if possible, in sight," until be had ascertained its-ronta^ fie. > > 

Scarcely had the lEolus made sail utoo her misHon.whenihe 
iKile lu^r, with despatches from Sir .Robert .(^der, jciaeibtiie 
fleet, j^eee despatches, besides indicating ' exact uoidt 
whidi ^ Robert would be found, requiring to bave.theiF.con* 
tents acknowledged, the admiral threw out te>the iBblusithe 
signd of recal. The frig^ accordingly put.baek. iHaving' 
received, with Sir Robert Calder’s ten4e3voo8.(38-leagoeS'JKM(lih- 
west firm Cape Finisterre), a lettev from! Admiral GomsralMw-to 
j^r Robert, acknowledging the receipt of the faitter?adtsp«td^, 
■uprising the viee-admirOl that they bad..'been.fonHllrM.‘.to 
-JSng^anr^ and that he had, some days mi^,<asnt.<he 
vwas how sending. . tile .ffiolus, .-to join him, .Lcati’WillisinTtiiiiid. 
wjgain' to tile westward. 

- . f On >the 6th of Angust, !veiy early '. in '(tim .morning, latitihfe 
.'46^66'. north,, longitude 9^ 2S'weBt,:tiie'j3Eolus,!Btaiidii^i.t(^iin 
vVMatsnurd..witii the wind at iiorthhyweBt^di8Cov8Mtifnd.biK>o 
ijup«fiinanvensti«ige'8ailmtheBautii>B0iitibestL iAtri^hi><lAlB« 
a. HllfM' nf the seven strangew, evid€n%: atfrigate and^e t niA tfl 
.tfinaPtto'eoasorts, boarded' armerdiaat robiptia. ti w ii| il Mt h Mfl> s t » 
■■mid?A<Bt!tiyi a i% )rwa id set iher Nm^ffim,.. , 

'dhat thoifrwgess wern^antenemj^a^sqriuidinn 
vdaae,'«wr^^^,>and ogaeihiig, .tiie,iEleiaa'te;#tddoi:il^^ 

’ * Biotieiiiiaiie'dn ^SltiBSit fici,' tone ivvp* A 
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aMM»«Mtbyre^ tor 
•ilw ^EbaK 

T8wd«»!«U2i a n^te -or two not tim b' company, .orere'raidly 
'Ac ftom Rochefort, so particufArly admbd to 

^^thernrdan-'bii^ wbdi Lord ^^Ikunihad b^-cMbbed 
ifiom-tfaei-GSwond^Seet. says Adnuial Coiamdlis, ^^-you 

olwub -dMl^'bbith'iasatiadron of toe eneiay% ships,' ooiboa 0 , 4f 
possible, ■’b'^Oii^t' antu 'you can ascertain' ^etr routes and then 
push on beibre them to make it known to mey or the officer 
oomntuidiBg on that^station, to which they seon tospoint their 
«oanc^" • 

At 10 ’A.i(. Uie French squadron, which appears- to have hem 
lying^ to, was joined by a frigate and a brig frmn to4eeward. At 
3 h.SO-mi' P.'M., being then distant from the .^Ins ^kbout 12 
milesb'nearly the same direction as -when first ducovered, the 
French-squadron bore up and steered eastisouth-east. At 6 p. h. 
the .SiriuB,' still with Whead to the. nortii«east, Io8t> sights of 
the^Frenclr squadron. Shortly afterwards the fr^te bore away 
io aoudij; but at 6 h. 40 m. hauled up on the starboard- tack, 
and mtide all^sail in search of the vice-admiral. 

' On the 7th, in the finenoon, the .Solus brought to an -Ameri- 
canship from Bordeaux to Charlestown,, and learnt that, -two 
days^bef^, ihe had been boarded, off Cape Prior, by ^ 
iBntish 74>gan ship Dragon, Captain Edward Griffith, cruising 
b compuiy with ewht other sail of the Ibe. As this wasntU 
doublcdly the squaldron of Vice-admiral Sir Robert Calder, the 
fSioltUk'then ^v 38 leagues distant from Ferrol, crowded swl 
in tier iueatioii or that port. 

.'At4.p.ufi, latitiide-at noon 43® 41' north, ^gitnde.lO®-!.!' 
weatybeing idose hauled on the larboard tack witii a light breeae 
6«m 'the norffi-north-east, the Solus discovered-end chasedro 
straOge'sail in the south- quarter, etandbg under easy.sailtothe 
wotth<westi This was the I^nch 40-gon frigate^dony Captain 
RieiyoSeina(d<Milius, two days from Cmuni^ in search of tiie 
-eK^aadeon -ftem Rochefort under Rear-admiral Allanand, .>fi>r 
liliiAebad-impcwtant de^iatehes.* At 4h. 3ftm. p..3i.:Rie 
-iiliiAimtaitkedJtowardsstbe .^lus; but sbo^y aftentardey 
ascertaining that the latter bad no connexion with Mi'.A)le- 
UMad^aquatkon, the French frigate .bore up soatl^wbat. 'The 
Sblaivhoretiupalao, and - eontinued m chase- iHttil '-T hiSfftkn. 
p.‘ik.:^udi<ni, 'lumDg)ap|Woaebed neareaoui^ tbodbeovorthat 
the shipwbs ah-eaerays trigate, " with yridowside^ and royol 
yaiide v:^ged>iiiaf^*;-this Smus shortened suiraad' hauled to the 
' rii^Oo^miaCarbMud bek: rtbat is, while .tin French fdgdte 

’Ingate'iri'-lhe'dfteetbnrof 
fingato-altcie(l:her >4muae^fr^ 

'Theae-divefgii^e o uia ei»w e o tt 
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shut out each' fngate ffoai the other’s Tiew}' and^ at ahoat 
SlwSOiii. P.H. the iBolus wore round on the larboaid taek^and^ 
ikfuiined the course she was steering when the 'Didoa> first hovi 
in'' sight - ' - i i -i . : 

lYiiile, with light and variable winds^ the '.fiolut is sloudy 
making her way to the eUstwardi we will submit a few remarks^ 
upon the very extraordinary circumstance of two frigates^ each 
belonging to a nation at war with the Other, voluntarily parting' 
without a contest. ' 

Let us first see how far, on the score of refetive finrce, either 
of these ships might feel justified in declining to entege Ae 
other. Could any circumstance connected with the old. rating 

S stem of the British navy excite surprise, we should find it in 
e admiralty-order which classed the Narcissus of 894, Tartar 
of 895, Amphion, of 914, .^lus of 919, and Medusa, of 92(1 
tons, all, except the first, built in the year 1801, as 32-gun frigates^ ' 
while, by another admiralty-order, the four frigates of the same 
year, the Meleager, of 875, Iphigenia, of 876, Shannon, of 881, 
and Tribune, of 884 tons, were registered as 36-gun frigates. Each 
class mounted 26 long IS^pounders on the maindew; but tba 
36s were established with twelve 32, the 32s with ten 24, pounder . 
carronades: making, with four dong nines, the total, number of 
guns of the one class 42, and of the other 40. All five of these 
32-gun frigates were, however, constructed to carry, and some of 
them subsequently mounted, 42 guns. In point of complement ^ 
the difference was 10 men ; giving to the 36-gun frigate 264, and 
to the 32-gun frigate 254, men and boys, including the thi'ee 
widow’s men. At the time of her meeting the Dmon, the iEolUs*^ " 
according to an entry in her log, mounted the 40 gtins established • 
upon her class ; but she appears to have mustered at quarters, 
having probably manned one or two prizes, no more than 233 
men and boys. 

The Didon was a very fine frigate of 1091 tons, and mounted 
two more guns than the establishment of her class, as gipen at^ 
p. 64 of the first volume, or 46 guns in all; of which 
iron (similar to those of the Topaze**^), and four the usual briise^-^ 
36-pounder carronades. The crevir^of the Didon, accordifig'Uo^^ 
the deposition of her offScera in reference to aii action fought b;p 
her three days after she had parted fit>m the iEo^s, imountea;' 
tov^SO men and boys. These minute but impiortaat|ifetieulaw'^ 
established, we may present the following as the' - ( ' 

gompahativb foboe op tbr two piugatjss. 

i.iiii m!L ‘ * 

; sas < 531480^! 

tons 919 1091 
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.. This figute^tateiaent, compared wiUi that ia which appean 
^ name. o£. the. l<oire» a ship of the same luimerical force as 
the Did(>D,*-shows^the .effect produced in . the broadside w^ht 
of metal of French frigates by the substitution, to so gieat\a 
extent, of 36>p!(filnder carronaoes for. long 8-p6unders.. In the 
present UMtsoce. iit gives a su^rioiityor nearly Aree to two; 
whereas, iikloiig guns only, the jDidonisnotsupenor.to theiSolus 
by much above an eighth. But, according to that rigid law, 
the custom of the service, the laiger of these differences, im- 
portant as it is, does not excuse a British ship, even if aware 
that ti^e odds are in that proportion against her, from bringing, 
or endeavouring to bring, an enemy to action. 

Respecting^^the cause, whatever it may have been, which 
vented the .£olus from continuing in pursuit of the Didon, we 
shall postpone any further inquiry, until we have brought down 
the proceraing of the .£olua to a somewhat later period, and 
have dipped a little deeper into a new and very important source 
of information, which the account of Lord William's rencounter 
with the Didon, as it stood in the first edition of this work^ has 
recently opened to our view. We m^ here explain how it hap- 
pens that the case of the ^olus and Didon, instead of being, as 
in the old edition, mixed up with the affair between the latter and 
another British frigate, ranks in the present under a distinct 
subrhead. It will be sufficient to remind the reader that, when 
first introducing the head of ''Light squadrons and single, 
ships,” we st«^ our intention to notice under it, among ofiiers, 
every case wherein vessels met, '' between which, from we rela-'^ 
tive situations of the parties as to force and other circumstances, 
an acticm .might reasonably have been expected.”t 

Pursuing her route towards the north-west coast of Spain,.. the- 
.^blusi ub tlm 9tb, at 6 h. 40 m. p. m.. Cape Prior bearing scmth- 
east hsJf-east distant five or six leagues, fell in with the Dragon, 
butening to.Sir Robert Calder with the important, information 
that ^thePraneo^pmiish. fleet had got into Ferrol and Corunna.j:< 
4ti6.h;^Uu the .Solus asked, by signal, the situation of the. 
admimkand communicated iu the .same mibner, that . she bad. 
heeib'MihMed ” (No.'.406) by an enemy’s squadron of five-sail, 
of. the lint. The Dragon acquainted the .^olus by sim^,.that 
the ..BxilMh admiral, was in the north-east by east; atm in that 
dmeti<iin>.tbe.'fingate .immediately accompanied the 74. - .At .day- 
break on the following, day, the 10th, the OS^un skip, Neptune 
was fifdlen in with; and in .an hour or two aftcpvaras, the re- 
mainder o^'^'- Vice^dmi^'s squadron. Captahi Griffith now 
con^i^icat^to 'S^.Rebert the important result of his second 
reca^iprmg .]nritto|Feri((fi,- and- Lord William delivered to - the 
Vic^adndm ’the letter: or letters, (for. we. believe there was a 

*8ee vd.fi., p. 141. f See vol. i., p. 88. 

t Seep. 16i butthedateis nisprini^lO instead of 9. 
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pnnrttt one) with whidi lie had been intmsled. ' 

talui^ fan measares firom thie> Dragon’s ialtniMOB^.I^ 
Bobenrordei^ the latter ship to cruise for^a beitdii period, fuad' 
48cii^ with the remainder of the s(raadroi^ pioceed’ to 
ooBunander-iiwshief off Ushant. This the mee^adminl effect^^ 
aa already- mentioned, on the I4tb;*' but the’.£ol^faafrii^ftr 
some catne or othm* parted company, did 'not^joia-AdiniiBi' 
Cornwtdlis until the forenoon of the 20th. ' - 

lb -view the case of the .Solus in the most fiiTO^alde' ligld^ 
we must suppose that Lord William, as in rMty- tOiOttr fbofaer'' 
remailts on ms conduct he has since stated, orareallp-imi^ne ■ 
that he was the bearer, not of alettor which, coinparatisriy', w«aM 
of no.consequenee at'idl, but, of secret despatches of'the utmost, 
importance to the nation. We can readily cimceire' wlqr a 
document, containing the rendeerous of a purtioular' squadtcm^ 
is inscribed' on the enrelope '‘Secret.'” Itis-that the.‘Ceptrili' 
may not communicate the contents to any of his officers, n^ 
they to the crew. Otherwise, in case of capture, should'even' 
tfaw despatch itself be thrown overboard, theenemy-rai^^gaiii' 
ond intellieence of the exact spot at which he could pounce' 
i^pcm an inrerior force. Why not " Rendezvousi” with* an na^ 
derstanding that it is to be kept within the ceptaii^S'bveasI^ 
aobstitntea for the awfully mysterious word " Secret**?' And'* 
why should a common letter from one admiral ’to another; with '^ 
one or more of which almost ever^ vessel is’ charged ' tWt< 
travels -from station to station, be dignified with the-name. of^ 
"despatch*'? 

It w not>improbable that the Niobe had one of 'those " de>' 
snatches "in her letter-bag; and yet, what does her captain* 
do? Why, according to tiie frigate's log (fwwo’ have' had no 
oonmiunioation with a single officer belonging to hm]!; onr 
fith of' Augus^ in latitude 47° 6* north, longitude' 1^'^* west^ 
the Niobe Tell in vrith a strange snip, which Captain<Scott' pniM 
sued for three days and nights. At lei^th the stranee friga^: 
or whatever she was, escwed from the Niobe; atld,>‘CimUuie^ 
Seott> instead of jdining ov Robert Galder"agteea]]ib|^lln'tlra' 
express temour of bis ordec^jokied Lord Nelsen, eodfieittimedi 
with the latter to the Channei fieet. With i^tever priva^ 
censure the Niobe's captmn may have been- vished for ^s-derid^ 
tion from his orders, a few months ' oidy elanud ere GlapH|iB 
Seott received a . public approval of his oonmot in- briii^;S^ 
pointed, as-the lists inform us, to the ■ Goliath 74gK ' 

Since the publication by Lord William Rtz^RCy;'' with' 
much seeming triumph, of tbe-ordem ’under’ wln^iheeatled^wo’' 
are still morinferprised that he should have considered his junep* 
tion vrith '^r- Robert Calderas' the only objectWortbjT' or'lus 
serious .att^tion. Was he not directed to watch, and attend 

• She ih 15^ 
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till Jiaaaeertaiaed . ai^ enemy’s eqiiadion.he might fidl 

iiiwitfaf imsfeicyskrly.rae^x^t^ to be at. sea from Bocliefort^. 
and allOlller^fltola/FeITol?^ Well, iSolus falla fai with the 
Rochefort squa^Uon^ady in the mornings holers to windward of 
ittill 6.d^«^rtheapermilaut to goitsway. In a few dayaafter- 
warda^the i^us foils in with^Kench frimte detached .from the^ 
FerroLsquadion» also named in Lord William’s orders;.^ The 
iBolus approaches near enough :to make out the stranger to be' 
an enemy’s frigate ; then abandons her, for the sake^ as alleged^ 
of d^yering,iii safety, the letters with which she is charged. 

But the.most extraordinary circumstance of all# is the delusion 
under nhich Lord William laboured as to the supposed effect, 
produced , by the due delivery of the packet he was carrying.. 
** Tbo Secret nature of my orders/’ he states, none but myself 
on board were acquainted with, and the immense inmortance of 
the despatches in question, which by recalling Sir Robert Cal** 
derfs wnole squadron, and his being afterw^s detached by 
AdmiraL Cornwallis with a larger one, subsequently led to the 
important«victoiy obtained by I^rdTVelson on . the 21st of Oo 
toW of that year, sufficiently proves that in making them my 
first object 1 was attending more to the honour and interest of 
my country than if I bad dtsobeyed instructions so plainly marked • 
ou^ merely for the cAance of personal profit or distiDctiou. It 
is^,. indeed, evident that the responsibility which would have 
attached to. me, , had such despatches failed of reaching their 
destioatioa,^ involved consequences of greater magnitu(fe than 
the censure of Mr. James, or of any ill-judging indmdual.”t 
To attempt a serious refutation of the statement thus (we will 
only* say) unadvisedly put forth, would be wasting our own and 
the reader’s time.' What else but some such motive imposes 
89ence ,i^n the Dragon’s captain, the present Vice-admiral 
Edward^vhiffith Cdpoys ? Was, may we ask, the chance of 

E rscmal profit or distinction ” the only chance that Captain 
vd William Fitz-Roy would have had to look to, had the 
^Bslusisncoeeded in bringing the Didon to action ? . Of " personal 
distiiiotfoo&’’ there would have bem an excellent chance; but^ 
tben^^ it^miMt be the distinction , that is founded, in a, gmt 
degree^:, upon the personal , danger, which is the never^failing: 
at^<^t of a struggle for mastery between two fighting ships* 
But tlm captain of the ABolus has recently found a.cnampion, 
who,.aiid*he is of the^iaval profession too, will insiat that ^^tbe 
character of Lord William Eitz^Roy remains as pure and un* 
blemished^ that of any of bis most distinguished brother 
oSBicera//f: After a few pceUmkiary observations, among which 

*;A$ upcm these ordbew mudi of the gisttif this case depends, we have 
sertedthem in fee Appendix. See Nos. 10 and il. 

f A Brief Statement arising out of a passage contained in the 3d volume 
of Jame^s Naval History of Great Britain, on the conduct and character of 
Lord William Fitz-Roy, in fee year 1805. 
t Brenton, voL iii., p. 386b 
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M fiijlowing : It is sometimes the duty of an oflScer not to 
l^hxi ai^dthe sacrifice of reputation, though painful, is indis** 
pensahle,’’ Oaptain Brenton inserts at length, tne / second order 
^ven to Lord William Fitz-Roy, and then proceeds thus : Let 
usmext see what steps were taken by Lord William in execution 
of these orders, for which purpose we turn to his log-book; 
where every transaction, in which his ship was concerned, is 
minutely related ; and, above all, that transaction which it is 
asserted should have covered him with disgrace, so clearly ex* 

S ^sed, and so openly stated, as to leave us nothing to desire. 

is lordship explicitly declares, that the strange ship ttas a 
frigate ; and he inserts in the public record of his ship every 
step which was taken while she was present.” The writer then 
gives, as an extract from Lord William's log, the following 
words, italicised and punctuated in the manner here shown : 
*'At four o’clock, stood for a suspicious ship, in the S. S.E. 
which at six bore up and made all sail — the iBolus did the same 
•—at half past seven^ the sti anger, still running away, shortened 
sml and hauled to the wind ; the ship a frigate vjith sides 

and roj/al yards ; tigged aloft*** 

^ What will Captain Brenton say when he finds, that he has 
either made use, oy mistake, of an extract from some other ship’s 
log, or that he has had palmed upon him, for the captain’s log 
of the jSBoIus (and certainly the description given of the Didonas 
a tolerably just one), a spurious production ? The readiest way 
to prove this will be to subjoin aii extract from that which bears 
the signature of Lord William Fitz-Roy, and is deposited at the 
navy-office as the genuine log kept by his lordship when captain 
of the .Slolus. Here, then, follow the proceedings of the day on 
which the Didon was fallen in witn, precisely as they are 
minuted in the log last referred to : 4, 6 saw a strange sail S^. 

made sail in chace, 4, 30 the chace tacked 8c immediately bore 
up. 7, 30 shortned sail 8c camu to the wind on the st^« tack. 
A. M. 8cc.” Signed " William Fitz-Roy.” ^ ' 

The log of the master of the iBolus, Mr. Francis Prior, obiefiy 
differs from the log of her (japtain, just quoted, by containing, 
after the entry of shorteuea sail;^’ the following words, as Uie 
re^on for having done so : fhe chase apparently an enemy's 
ship of war.” 

Although Captain Brentoii’s third volume issued from the 
press within little more than three, and the part devoted to the 
subject in question must have been written withitf leas than two, 
months frpm the publication of Lord William’s pamphlet^ which 
was to^remove the imputation cast upon his lordship’s character 
by the fiiiots Mclosed m the first edition of this work,, wp find an 
ab^ndoninpit of that line of defence upon whieh».to allamear- 
ance, LoroWilliam so confidently rested. For instance, oy his 
|>fnnphlet> Lord William declares, in effect, that the secret nature 


* Brenton, voL iii., p. 886. 
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of his orders, and the importance of the despatches Cf which he 
was Uie bearer, induced him to forego the pleasure of attacking 
the Didon ; but, having since undeceived himself apparently, 
as to his having been sent to recal Sir Robert Calder, and 
thereby been in any way instrumental '' to the important victory 
obtained by Lord Nelson on the 21st of October,”* Lord 
William instructs Captain Brenton to dwell upon the necessity 
which he was under, to hasten to Sir Robert Calder with the 
intelligence of his having fallen in with the Rochefort squadron. 
Accordingly his lordship’s apologist says : On his way to join 
the vice*admiral, he fell in with the Rochefort squadron, with 
whose movements it became a serious part of his duty to make 
himself acquainted ; seeing them burn a merchant vessel in the 
morning of the 6th, he watched them narrowly during the whole 
of that day, and having lost sight of them in the evening. Lord 
William proceeded in search of the vice-admiral.” 

Passing by the (we will not say studied, but) highly ad- 
vantageous obscurity thrown over the time when the French 
squadron ^as first discovered by the iEolus, as well as the error 
in the date of burning the merchantman, we will merely advert 
to what might have been the consequences to Ireland, had 
Captain Countess, of the Ethalion, in September, 1798, been 
contented with such a ** narrow watching ” of the Uoche and 
her consorts.f An overweening zeal generally defeats its object. 
Why need Captain Brenton have laid so much stress upon the 
necessity that Lord William Fitz-Roy was under of acquainting 
himself with the movements of a French squadron, which he 
suffered to make sail from him without an effort to follow it, 
unless can be called so, the bearing up of the ^olus, for a short 
time, after the enemy had diswpeared ? 

In reference to the Didon, Captain Brenton proceeds : That 
Lord William did not pursue tier, was an exemplary act of 
obedience to his orders. A night’s chase would have led him 
entirely off the station on which he was so urgently directed by 
his admiral to seek for Sir Robert Calder, and on which he had, 
within 24 hours, seen an enemy’s s^juadron, and gained intel- 
ligence of a British squadron being very near him."’ On the 
following morning, at daylight, he lell in with Sir I^bert Calder, 
delivered his despatches, and gave him all the important in- 
telligence of which, by his lordship’s log, he appears to have been 
in):posBession.”j: 

Well, what did Sir Robert Calder do, on receiving this intel- 
ligence, for which, according to Captain Brenton, the captain of 
the .Solus had sacrificed his reputation?” Did he not im- 
inediately;make sail in search of the Rochefort squadron ? On> 
the contrary Sir Robert Calder bent his course toti||Lrd3 the 
<1 

* See p, 159. f See vol« ii., p. 124. 

i Brenton, vol. iii., p. 887. 
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Channel ; detaching the Dragon to ascertain, yve rather thinks 
the probable route of that squadron, and allowing the Molm 
also to part company, for the purpose, not improbably, of afford** 
ing to Lord William a chance, unshackled by any orders or 
despatches, of again meeting the Didon. 

As a further means of showing the unfounded nature of the 
charge,, that “ Lord William Fitz-Roy had rurf away,*' Captain 
Brenton sneeringly says of Captain Milius, of the Didon, The 
very reverse is the fact. The French captain thought proper to 
run, and on the 10th fell in with the Phoenix.” Fortunately for 
his reputation, Captain Milius, on that very 10th of August, 
gave a decided proof that, if he had run away ” on the 7th, it 
was not from any lack of bravery. Enough has already ap^ 
peared in these pages, to show the immense importance which 
Napoleon attached, and not without reason, to the concentration 
of his fleets ; and the Didon was expressly detached from 
Corunna, to seek the Rochefort squadron, and conduct it to the 
Franco-Spanish fleet under M. Viileneuve. We have, also, on 
more than one occasion shown, and shall again and again have 
to show, that French admirals and captains are frequently re- 
stricted by their orders from fighting, unless in the way of 
defence, or that the odds are so great in their favour as almost 
to ensure success. 

Before we dismiss the case of the ^olus and Didon, we feel 
bound to mention, as some excuse for any deficiency which may 
be complained of in the account, that we have been debarred 
from our usual sources of information by a knowledge of the 
peculiar situation in which Lord William Fitz-Roy has generally 
stood with respect to the ofiicers under his command. It is on 
this account that we have refrained from applying to the officers 
belonging to the .'Eolus in August, 1805, could we, indeed, from 
the rapid manner in which, about the same period, the lieu- 
tenants of that frigate succeeded each other, have ascertained 
which of them was on board when the iElolus fell in with the 
Didon. 

Although some years intervened between this occurr^oe and 
the dismissal of Lord Willianr* Fitz-Roy from tlie navy^ for 
having ill-treated one of his officers,^ and although his lordship, 
for some reason with which we are unacquainted, was restore 
to his rank in five months after he bad been thus solemnly de- 
graded, and at present actually stands in the list among the 
officers rewarded for meritorious services, f we shall not, we find, 

* Coart^nmrtial held April 6 and 7, ISll. See the Naval Chionkle* 
vol. XXV., p.W9, and voL xxvi., p. S97. 

f Th^articipation of Lord William Fitz-Boy in the vktm/ohtained hjr 
Sir RiobH.Strachan (see p. 115), and, above ml, the baronet's rather ex- 
traordiaaiy selection of the .^ESolus to cany home his despatches, appear to 
have beeir the grounds upon whkh Lord William ohtainid fan companieni* 
ship of the Bath. 
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have occasion again to introduce his lordship’s name. For that 
reason we take this opportunity of disclaiming all " malevolence 
of intention’’* towards Lord mlliam Fitz-Roy. On the other 
hand, we should indeed be unfit for the office we have under- 
taken^ did we allow the adventitious circumstances of high birth 
and extensive patronage to sway us in our remarks upon the 
conduct of individuals. Had the JSolus engaged the Didon, 
and, after a well-fought action, been compelled to yield to 
superior force, we do not believe that Lord William Fitz-Roy 
would have been tried for disobedience of orders. But, had he 
been so, and a condemnation been the result, we would have 
strained every nerve to show the injustice of the sentence, and 
doubt not tliat we should have succeeded in satisfying every un- 
prejudiced mind, that the captain of the j£olus had acted in the 
noblest manner. 

As to the supposed evil consequence, which would ensue to 
the public from the protected, or even the non, delivery of 
despatches,^ we think, with submission, that it has been much 
overrated. At all events, let the order to the commanding 
officer of the despatch vessel signify, in the plainest terms, that 
he is not to deviate from his course to chase any suspicious 
vessel. And, should he then discover an enemy’s ship of his 
own class in a situation to be pursued or attacked, let the 
captain muster his officers and men, and read to them the 
peremptory clause in his orders. But, where an officer, from 
the obscure wording of his orders, is in doubt on the subject, or 
where, like Lord William Fitz-Roy, he is directed to do that 
which is incompatible with a continuance in the course he is 
directed to steer, he will find that, on the score of character, to 
which, notwithstanding the light manner in which a contem- 
porary treats the sacrifice of reputation,” some attention is 
due, the safer alternative is always to fight. J 

On the 10th of August, at 5 a. m., latitude 43® 16' north, 
longitude 12® 14' west, the British 18-pounder 36-gun frigate 
Pheenix, Captain Thomas Baker, standing on the starboard tack 
with the wind at north-east by ea^t, discovered a sail in the 
south-west, and immediately bore up in chase. The weather 
being hazy and the wind light, it was not until 7 a. m. that the 
stranger, then on the larboard tack with foresail and royals set, 

♦ A Brief Statement, &c. t Brenton, voL iii., p. 388. 

t The Editor begs distinctly to disclaim any participation in the per- 
sonalities in which om parties on this occasion seem to have indulged. Lord 
William was the best ju^e as to Uie importance of his orders. Eveir 
lemark tending to throw any slur upon his character would have been eiaseiL 
had not the*pamphlet of his lordship rendered it r^uisite that Mr. James 
-should have substantiated his charges or withdrawn his assertions.* It would 
ther^re be veiy ui^ir to Mr. James bad this answer to Lord William been 
'Withheld ; aoA n would be treating Captain Brenton with too much dis- 

. . -• 1 . . . ..I 
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but with her mizen topsail aback and main topsail shivering, was 
made out to be an enemy’s frigate, ** with yellow sides, and royal 
yards rigged aloft.” The ship was, in fact, the French frigate 
Didon ; who, since the evening of the 7th, had stood leisurely to 
the west-south-west, and was now only 32 leagues, or there- 
abouts, from the spot at which the iEolus had fallen in 
with her. ' 

Why the French captain, having so important a service in- 
trusted to him, should wait to engage an enemy’s frigate of the 
apparent force of the one bearing down, may require to be ex- 

J dained. The fact is, that on the day previous the Phoenix had 
alien in with an American vessel from Bordeaux bound to the 
United States. The master came on board with his papers, and 
was evidently not very sober. After selling some cases of claret, 
he requested to be allowed to view tlie quarters of the Phoenix. 
No objection was made ; and he went round the ship, saw as 
much as he could see, and departed on board his vessel. On 
the next morning early he fell in with the Didon ; and, in return 
for the hospitable treatment he had received on board the 
Phoenix, told Captain Milius, that the ship whose topgallant- 
sails were then just rising out of the water to windward, was an 
English 20-gun ship, and that her captain and his officers thought 
so much of their vessel, that, in all probability, they would 
venture to engage the Didon. The French frigate then lay to 
in the manner related, and the American merchant ship pursued 
her way. 

It so happened that the Phoenix, a very small frigate at best, 
had been disguised to resemble, at a distance, a large sloop of 
war, and the position in which, for a long time, she was viewed 
by the Didon, coupled with the assertions of the American, pre- 
vented Captain Milius and his officers from discovering the 
mistake until the action, which we shall proceed to relate, had 
actually commenced. 

At 8 A. M., being still on the larboard tack waiting for the 
Phoenix to close, the Didon hoisted her colours and fired a gun 
to windward, and at 8h. 4om« opened a smart fire upon ffie 
former; who, to frustrate any attempt of the Didon to esca^, 
resolved to engage to leeward. To attain this object, and to 
avoid as much as possible her opponent’s line of fire, already 
doing damage to her rigging and sails, the Phoenix steered 
and Quarter course, and reserved her fire until she could bMtow 
it with effect. On the other hand, having in view to cripple the 
Phoenix that she might not escape, and to maintain a.posil^n so 
destructive to the latter and safe to herself, the ^Didon filled, 
wore, and oame to again on the opposite tack, bringing a<fresh 
broadside to bear upon the bows of the Phoenix. The manoeuvre 
was repeated three times, to the increased annoyance of ffie 
* latter ; who, impatient at being so foiled, eager to take an. active 
pattinthe combat, and hopdess, fmm her inferior sailmgr of 
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being able to pass ahead or astern of the Didon^ ran right at her 
to windward. 

This bold measure succeededi and at 9 h. 15 m. p. m. the two 
frigates^ both standing on the larboard tack, brought their 
broadsides mutually to bear at a pistol-shot distance, each 
pouring into the^ other an animated fire of round, grape, and 
musketry. See the diagram at p. 167. Owing to the press of 
sail under which the Phcenix had approached, and the nearly 
motionless state in which the Didon lay, the former ranged con- 
siderably ahead : whereupon the Didon, having, as well as her 
opponent, fallen off from the wind while the broadsides were 
exchanging, filled, hauled up, and stood on, discharging into the 
Phoenix, as she diagonally crossed the latter's stern (diagram, 
No. 1^) a few distant and ineffectual shot. Profiting by her 
new position and the damaged state of her opponent's rigging, 
the Didon bore up, and, passing athwart trie stern of the 
Phoenix, raked her (No. 2), but, owing to the precaution taken 
by the British crew in lying down, without any serious effect. 
The Didon then hauled up again on the larboard tack, and 
endeavoured to bestow her starboard broadside in a similar 
manner; but the Phoenix had by this time repaired her rigging 
sufficiently to enable her, worked as she was by one of the 
best disciplined crews in the service, promptly to throw her sails 
aback, and prevent the Didon from again taking a position so 
likely to give an unfavourable turn to the combat* 

This manoeuvre brought the Didon, with her larboard bow, or 
stem rather, pressing against the starboard quarter of the Phoe- 
nix (No. 3) ; both snips lying nearly in a parallel direction, and 
one only having a gun that, in the regular way of mounting, 
would bear upon her antagonist. This gun was a brass 36-pounder 
carronade upon the forecastle of the Didon; who might also, but 
for some of which we are not aware, have brought an 1 8-pounder 
long-gun to bear through the maindeck bowport. The instant 
the two ships came in contact, each prepared to board the other; 
but the immense superiority of numbers, that advanced to tlie 
assault in the Didon, obliged the Phoenix to defend her own 
decks with all the strength she could muster. Having repulsed 
the French boarders, chiefly with her excellent marines, the 
Phoenix hastened to take advantage of the means which she 
exclusively possessed of bringing a maindeck gun to bear upon 
an antagonist in the position of tiie Didon, 

Having, in his zeal for the good of the service, ventured to 
overstep one of its rules. Captain Baker had caused the timber 
or sill of the cabiiwwindow on each side next the quarter to be 
cut down^o as to serve for a port, in caseA gun would not bear 
from ^e regular stern-port next to the rudder-head.. Unfor- 


H0itig no dates to guide us in the details, we are obliged to adopt this 
lapda Of tarring to the mfferent positions. 
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tunately^ the gunner had neglected to prepare tackles sufficiently 
long for transporting the aftermost maindeck gun to the new 
port. The omission was of serious consequence ; for, during the 
whole time occupied in substituting other means to place the 
gun in the port, the Didon, by her powerful body of marines, 
stationed along the whole length of the larboard gangway, kept 
np an incessant fire into the stern-windows of the Pncenix, 
strewing the cabin-deck with killed and wounded. 

At length the exertions of Captain Baker, and of the few 
officers and men that remained of those assisting him in this 
perilous but necessary duty, w^ere crowned with success. The 
gun was run out, and the direction in which it pointed showed, 
at once, that its importance had not been overrated. It was 
fired, and by its first discharge, as subsequently acknowledged 
on the part of the enemy, laid low 24 of the Didon’s crew : it 
swept the ship from her larboard bow to her starboard quarter, 
and was truly awful in its effects. Meanwhile the marines and 
musketry-men on the quarter-deck were exerting themselves in 
the most gallant and efficacious manner : one party, posted at 
the stern, kept up a spirited fire at the Didon^s marines on the 
gangway ; while another party (the men of both parties on 
account of their exposed station stooping to load and rising to 
fire), directing their fire at the caiTonade upon the Didon^s fore- 
castle, prevented the French sailors from discharging it. 

After the two frigates had remained on board of each other 
for upwards of half an hour, the Didon began to fore-reach. 
In an instant the Phoenix brought her second aftermost gun to 
bear, and by its first discharge cut away the head rails of the 
Didon, and, what was far more important, the gammoning of 
her bowsprit. The Didon as she continued to forge ahead, also 
brought her guns successively to bear, and a mutual cannonade 
recommenced between the frigates yard-arm and yard-arm 
(No. 4), to the evident advantage of the Phoenix, whose crew 
had been constantly trained at the guns, and that, as much 
as possible, and far more than the regulation of powder and 
shot allowed, by practising the real, not the dumb motions of 
firing. In consequence of that, and of her lighter guns, the 
Phoenix fired nearly half as quick again as the Didon ; and the 
shattered hull and disabled state of the latter, as, with her main 
topmast gone and foremast tottering, she passed out of gun-shot 
ahead, proved that quickness of tiring was not the only pro-" 
ficiency which the crew of the Phoenix ha^ attained. 

Although not materially injured in hull or lower masts, the 
Phoenix was so damaged in rigging and sails as to be nearly 
nnmanageaMi (No. 6), her main royal-mast, mafhtopsail yard 
and her gaff were shot away. The gaff had fallen just as the two 

a s got foul ; and the fly of the British white ensign, at the 
end having dropped upon the Didon's forecastle the 
chmen tore it off, and carried the fragment aft as a trofdiy* 
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As a substitute for their ship’s mutilated colours, the seamen of 
the Phoenix immediately lashed a boat’s ensign to the larboard, 
and a union jack to the starboard crossnack yard-arm. 

Taking advantage of the suspension of firing, each frigate now 
began repairing her damaged rigging, that she might be ready 
to renew the engagement the instant a return of the breeze 
would admit of manceuvring. Although the main topmast of 
the Didon, and the main royal-mast, topsail yard, and gaff of 
the Phoenix, were the only deficient spars, both frigates exhibited 
a woful appearance, on account chiefly of the quantity of sail 
under whicn they had engaged. Instead of a cloud of canvass 
swelling proudly to the breeze, rope-ends and riddled sails hung 
drooping down from every mast and yard. 

One of the characteristics of a well-disciplined crew is the 
promptitude they display in refitting their shi{^. after an action ; 
and, if any thing could animate the men of the Phoenix to addi- 
tional exertions, it was the sight of their opponent’s foremast 
falling over the side. This happened about noon, and was 
caused by the motion of the ship acting upon the mast in its 
terribly shattered state. Very soon afterwards, such bad been 
the diligence of her crew, the Phoenix had knotted and spliced 
her rigging, rove fresh braces, and trimmed her sails, so as to 
profit by the air of wind which had just sprung up. In this 
refitted state, the Phoenix made sail on the larboard tack to- 
wards the Didon, then with her head the same way, upon the 
former’s weather bow. Having arrived within gun-shot, the 
British frigate was in the act of opening her fire, when, being 
from the fall of her foremast and other previous damage in a 
defenceless state, the French frigate, at about 15 minutes past 
noon, hauled down her colours. 

The following diagram has been prepared to elucidate the 
evolutions of these frigates, after the commencement of the close 
action. 
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Of her 260 men and boys, the Phcenix, when she iX)tiiinenced 
the action, had on board, including 10 or 12 who were too sick 
to attend to their quarters, only 245. Of these she had her 
second lieutenant (John Bounton), one master’s mate (George 
Donalan), and 10 seamen killed, her first lieutenant of marines 
^Uenry Steele, dangerously in the head), two midshipmen 
‘(Aaron Tozer, dangerously, and Edward B. Curling*) 13 sea- 
'xnen, and 12 marines wounded, several of them badly ; total 12 
drilled and 28 wounded. The loss on board the Didon, according 
to the report of Captain Milius, amounted to 27 officers (in- 
cluding her second captain), seamen, and marines killed, and 44 
•badly wounded, out of a crew, as stated in the British official 
account and sworn to by the French officers, numbering 330. 

Until Captain Baker’s appointment to her, the Phoenix had been 
armed precisely^according to the establishment of her class, as 
-described a few pages back ;t but, being of opinion that the 
complement allowed to an 18-pounder 36-gun frigate, was not 
sufficient for fighting her to advantage, Captain Baker applied 
for and obtained the exchange of his 26 long 1 8-pounders for an 
equal number of medium guns of the same caliber; which, 
requiring a less number of men than the former, left so many 
more for attending to the otfier duties of the ship. The guns 
of the Didon having already appeared, J we may present the fol- 
lowing as the 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATAKTS. 


Broadside-guns 

Crew . . . , 
Size • a ■ 



FHtENIX. 

DIDON 

No. 

21 

23 

lbs. 

444 

563 

No. 

245 

330 

tons 

884 

1091 


Here is a statement which, in every branch of it, exhibits, on 
the French side, a decided supc ’iority of force. Few cases 
occur wherein we have not to ofi'er some remarks, tending to 
increase or diminish the cfiect which the figures alone are calcu- 
lated to produce. But, the shorter mnge of the Phoenix's 18- 
pounders, at the distance at which, the action was fought, being 
compensated by the increased facility of working them, the 
above statement conveys a clqar idea of the disparity of force in 
guns that existed between the parties. So it does in respect to 
crew; for, although a numerical does not always imply a phy- 
sical superiority, the Didon’s was one of the finest crews out of 
France. Her men consisted of healthy, stro^, and active fellows, 

* This yout)|pnot auite 17, was wounded in an extiaordinaty mani^. 
While with jaws extended he was, sucking an orange, a musket-Ml, which 
hod passed through the head of a^seaman, entered one, of his cheeks and 
escaped from the other, without injuring even a tooth. \1^en the wound in 
each clieek healed, a pair of not unseeihly dimples were all that remained, 
f 'Seep. 156. {Seep. 156. i 
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who bad been picked for Captain Jerome Buonaparte’s frigate, the 
Pomone^ and had been in service since the commencement of the 
war ; and they were commanded by officers remarkable for their 
professional skill and gallant demeanour. Captain Milius himself 
possessed these Qualities in an eminent degree. His personal 
valour during the neat of the battle excited tlie admiration of his 
enemy ; and the high sense of honour, of which he subsequently, 
on an occasion quite unconnected with this action, gave un- 
equivocal proofs, established the greatness of his character. 

A contest between two frigates, manned and appointed like 
the Phoenix and Didon, would naturally afford the display of 
much individual heroism. Our means of information are of course 
restricted to occurrences onboard the former; and even there 
we cannot do more than recite one or two of the more prominent 
instances. The purser’s^station in action is in ythe cockpit ; but 
Mr. John Collman, the acting purser of the Phoenix, scorned to 
remain in safety below, while the lives of his brother officers and 
comrades were exposed to danger on deck. With a brace of 
pistols in his belt and a broadsword in his hand, did this young 
man, in the hottest of the fire, take post on the quarterdeck : 
there, by his gesture and language, he animated the crew to do 
their duty as British seamen. ** Give it her, my lads !” was an 
exhortation, as well understood as it was obeyed, and the guns 
of the Phoenix dealt increased destruction upon the decks oF the 
Didon. As the action proceeded, the loss by death or wounds of 
officers from the quarterdeck, and the temporary absence of the 
captain to assist in fixing the gun in his cabin, gave additional 
importance to the noble part which the acting purser had chosen. 
And what could have been the summit of Mr. Collman’s ex- 
pectations, in a professional way, for being thus prodigal of his 
person ? — A purser’s warrant. 

There were two or three youngsters among the midshipmen, 
who also distinguished themselves. One, named Edward 
Phillips, saved the life of Captain Baker. On that occasion, 
while the ships were foul, a man upon the Didon’s bowsprit-end 
was taking a deliberate aim at him, when young Phillips, who, 
armed with a musket, stood close to his captain, unceremo- 
niously thrust him on one side and fired. The discharge of the 
piece was iQ||tantIy followed by the splash of the Frenchman’s 
body in the water ; and the ball from the musket of the latter, 
instead of passing through the captain’s head, did but tear off 
the rim of his hat.^ Several of the sick seamen also left their 
cots, and assisted in filling and carrying powder for the use of 
their more efficient comrades. Instances of this kind would 
frequently occur, did every naval captain understand the difficult 
art, to maintain the rules of discipline, and yet win and preserve 
the affections of his crew. 

Seeparliamentaiy proceedings on the abolition of the slave trade. 
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The name of no officer appearing 'in the letter of Captain 
Baker published in the Lonaon Gazette, the ve^ recital of the 
above acts of good conduct on the part of his officers may rais^ 
a charge of unfairness against him, until it is known, that the 
services of every officer belonging to the Phoenix were properly 
set forth in the letter which Captain Baker transmitted to the 
admiralty. If, for reasons not very clear, it becomes requisite to 
suppress more than half j an officer’s letter, the mutilated portion 
laid before the public, and which in this instance is very short, 
should not be called “ Copy of,” but, Extract from, a letter.” 
Then, neither will the public have grounds for supposing that 
the writer wishes it to be inferred that his valour alone achieved 
the victory, nor the officers who served under him, and who con- 
tributed so mainly to the consummation of that victory, have a 
right to complain, that their captain has neglected to mention 
them. 

The action of the Phoenix and Didon was one in which, even 
after its decision, the victorious party had both a difficult and a 
perilous duty to perform. The prisoners greatly outnumbered 
the captors : the latter^ therefore, had not only to separate and 
secure the former, but to watch over them with unremitting 
attention. They had also to refit the ships, particularly the 
prize, whose mainmast was in so tottering a state, that the 
British were obliged to cut it away. The wreck cleared, the 
Phoenix, taking the Didon in tow, steered for a British port. On 
the 14th, at 8 f. m.. Captain Baker spoke the Dragon 74, and 
in company with her, the next day at 4 p. m., fell in with M, 
Villeneuve's fleet. The Phoenix, with the Didon in tow, im- 
mediately bore up and made all sail to the southward. A 
division of the fleet chased the two crippled frigates, and had 
nearly arrived within gun-shot, when, at sunset, the French 
ships tacked and stood back to their main body. Having passed 
LisDon, the British frigate and h^^r prize were steering to enter 
Gibraltar, when, in a thick fog, the ringing of bells and the 
occasional firing of guns were heard in every direction. Shortly 
afterwards Captain Baker became apprized by the Euryalus 
frigate, whom he spoke, that the^ sounds proceeded from the 
Franco-Spanish fleet, then on its way to Cadiz. The Phoenix 
and Didon immediately changed their course to the west- 
ward, and soon got clear of all demger from the ships , of 
M, Villeneuve. 

But this was not the only danger from which Captain Baker 
and bis officers and crew had the good fortune to escape. The 
French pilot of the Phoenix overheard a conversation amonjg the 
prisoners, thMiubject of which was, a plan to get possessmiiof 
the Phoenix, and by her means of the Didon. The discove^, of 
^s plot-called for increased vigilance on the part of the British 
'pn board of both ships ; and,, scarcely bad means been taken.ta 
^verawe the prisoners in the bold of the Phimnx, 
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French pilot seized and carried aft, as the ringleader of the 
mutiny, the late cockswain of Captain Milius, and who had been 
in a similar capacity under Captain J6rdme Buonaparte. Captain 
Milius behaved upon the occasion in the noblest manner. He 
inquired of the man if he had any complaints to allege. The 
fellow said be had not. I know it/’ said Captain Milius, for 
1 have, every morning and night, a report that ag4sures me of the 

f ood treatment of you all : were it otherwise, 1 myself would 
ead you in the attempt to obtain redress. As it is, you are a 
disgrace to the name of Frenchman; and/’ turning to Captain 
Baker, I beseech you, sir, put him in irons.” Captain Baker 
expressing a disinclination to resort to so harsh a measure. 
Captain Milius urged him more forcibly to do as he requested ; 
and Jer6me’s cockswain was accordingly committed, for a short 
time, to the custody of the master at arms. After this firebrand 
had been removed, quietness, and even cheerfulness, reigned 
among the prisoners ; and the two frigates, having by standing 
well to the westward got a fair wind, anchored on the 3d of 
September in Plymouth Sound. 

Having thus brought his frigate and her prize safe to a 
British port. Captain Baker, it is natural to suppose, looked 
forward to the speedy acquisition of those honours which, in all 
similar cases, had been conferred upon the captain of the vic- 
torious ship. We trust that, by this time, our impartiality is so 
well established, that any opinion we may submit respecting the 
merits of an action recorded in these pages, will be received as 
the result of, at the least, an unbiassed judgment. Having pre- 
mised this, we venture to pronounce the capture of the Didon by 
the Phoenix, considered in reference as well to the force, the 
skill, and the spirit, mutually opposed, as to the perseverance 
and good management of the conqueror in securing and bringing 
home his prize, to be one of the most brilliant and exemplary 
cases of the kind in the annals of the British navy. 

Unfortunately for the captain , of the Phoenix, Mr. Pitt r&> 
solved to grant no more ribands of the Bath to naval and 
military officers, meaning to reserve them for ministers abroad. 
Still more unfortunately for Captain Baker, that illustrious 
statesman, before he could accomplish his intention of instituting 
a new military order of merit, died. The early retirement of 
Lord Barham from office (Februaiy 9, 1806) must have been an 
additional misfortune to Captain Daker. Not less so, probably,^ 
was the successive appointment^ within about five years, of five 
new first-lords of the admiralty ; Lord Grey, Honourable Thomas 
Grenville, Lord Mulmve, Right Honourable Charles Yorke,. 
and Lord; Melville, with each of whom it is customary, in 
reply to complaints such as the captain of the Phoenix might 
reasonably uige, to eMress regret mat merit should have been 
overlooked by bis predecessor, but to decline entering into any 
letrei^ctive view of the dreumstances which may have guided 
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that predecessor’s conduct. Thus it has happened, that, to this 
hour, Captain Baker has received no reward for his meritorious 
services in capturing the Didon. It is true that, in 10 years 
afterwards, when the new order was instituted, he was made a 
companion of the Bath ; but, as every one of the three reniainiug 
captains of fngates in Sir Richard Sti'achan*s action was honoured 
with a similar mark of approbation, there cannot be a doubt 
that Captain Baker would liave received the same, even had he, 
if we may judge from an analogous case, run away from, instead 
of fought and captured, a superior French frigate. 

The Didon was built in the year 1797 at St.-Malo, and, just 
before she sailed for the West Indies in the spring of 1806, 
underwent a thorough repair. Her sailing qualities were so ex- 
traordinary, that, although jury-rigged, she beat the Phoenix on 
every point. The Didon was purchased for the use of the 
British navy, but, for some reason with which we are un^ 
acquainted, w^as suffered to lie in ordinary in Hamoaze until 
taken to pieces in the year 1811. We had almost forgotten to 
mention, that Mr. Samuel Brown was the first lieutenant of the 
Phoenix. We wish it was in our power to add, that he became 
rewarded with the promotion customary upon less important 
occasions. He was not made a commanaer until August 1, 
1811. 


W'hile the British 18-guii ship-sloop Swift, Captain John 
Wriffht, was cruising in the bay of Honduras, information 
reached him of a garda-costa which had taken several vessels 
trading to that settlement. For the purpose, if possible, of 
putting a stop to the depredations of this Spanisn schooner. 
Captain Wright detached his second lieutenant, Mr. James 
Smith, with a party of men, on board a prize schooner in 
company, the Marianne. 

On the 13th of August, having received intelligence, when 
cruising oft* the island of Bonacca, that the garda-costa was 
lying at an anchor under the batteries of Truxillo, Lieutenant 
Smith proposed to his people a plan to cut her out. This being 
cheerfully acquiesced in, the Marianne, under cover of the night, 
stood over for the harbour, and got well into the bay without 
being discovered. Lieutenant Smith then despatched two small 
boats with six men in each, one under the command of Mr* 
Walker, the Swift’s boatswain, and the other, of Mr. William 
Pitt Bowler, one of her midshipmen, with directions to ascertain 
if the garda-costa was really in the situation described. The 
Marianne at the same time stood in to cover, if necessary, her 
two boats. 

Shortly afterwards the Marianne obtained a sight of . the 

g rda-costa at her moorings. Almost at the same moment Mr. 
>wler’s boat (Mr. Walker’s, from pulling heavy, not^ b«ing 
to «t up) gallantly bonded, and alter some reststehce 
ti«id, the Spanish garda-^ostaCaridad-Perfecta, of 12 (pi^fc^ 
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for 16) guns; but, the chief part of her crew being on shore, 
with only her captain and 14 men present when the attack com- 
menced,, and these jumped overboard at its conclusion and 
escaped to the shore. The noise of the struggle alarmed the 
forts, which immediately opened a very heavy fire. The garda- 
costa’s cables were, hpwever, quickly cut, and sail made upon 
her. After a fire continued for some time between the Swift and 
Marianne and theTruxillo batteries, the prize was brought safely 
out vidthout the loss of a man. To the additional credit of Mr. 
Bowler, he had been only two years at sea. 

On the 9th of October the British 18-pounder 36-gun frigate 
Princess-Charlotte, Captain George Tooin, cruising near the 
island of Tobago, discovered at a great distance to windward a 
suspicious ship and brig. Seeing no chance of overtaking these 
vessels if he went in chase. Captain Tobin disguised his vessel 
as much as possible. This had the desired effect ; and the 
French brig-corvette Naiade of 16 long 12-pounders, four 2- 

S ounder brass swivels, and 170 men, commanded by Lieutenant 
oseph-Pierre-Marie Hamon, and ship-corvette, late British 
sloop, Cyane, of 26 guns (18 long 6-pounders* on the main deck, 
and two fours and six 12-pounder carronades on the quarterdeck 
and forecastle, all English caliber), and 190 men commanded by 
Lieutenant Charles Leonard Menard, bore down to capture the 
supposed merchant ship. 

The two French vessels did not discover their mistake, until 
the Cyane at least was within gun-shot of the frigate. That 
ship made a very gallant defence, and did not surrender until, 
besides being greatly damaged, she had her first lieutenant and 
two seamen killed, and an enseigne de vaisseau and eight seamen 
wounded, some of them severely. The French commodore, M. 
Hamon, by taking a more prudent, if not so honourable a course, 
and by superior sailing, effected his escape without any apparent 
injury. In a week afterwards, however, after a nine hours’ 
chase to windward, and a partial firing of 15 minutes’ duration, 
in which she had one man killed, the Naiade was captured, in 
latitude 14^ 5' north, longitude 55° 48' west, by the 12-pounder 
32^n frigate Jason, Captain William Champain. 

On the 14th of November the French 38-gun frigates Libra 
and Furieuse sailed from Flushing, bound on a cruise, first off 
the coast of Ireland to capture British merchantmen, and then 
off the mole of St.-Nicolas, island of St.-Domingo, to destroy 
the vessels and harass the commerce of the black inhabitants. 
The two frigates were next to proceed to the city of Santo- 
DoiUingo, and, if there or elsewnere they could get a sufficient 
supply of provisions, were to extend their cruise to October, 

1806L 

' ? 

f The gazette-let^r says V twenty but the. ship had ports for only 18; 

* was the, number she carried in dip British service. 
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This plan was defeated, at a very early stase of the cruiae, by 
u gale of wind off the coast of Scotland, which caused the se^ 
paration of the two frigates. One of them, the Libr^ on'the 
morning of the 24th of December, when off the port of Roche* 
fort,, fell in with, and was chased by, the British 44<^un frigate 
Egyptienne, acting commander (in the absence of Captain the 
Honourable Charles Elphinstone Fleeming, who was attending 
Sir Robert Calder’s court-martial) Lieutenant Philip Cosby 
Handheld. At noon the 38-gun frigate Loire, Captain Frederick 
Lewis Maitland, joined in the chase, and at 3 p. m. brought the 
Libre to action. At 3 h. 10 m. the Egyptienne opened her fire; 
receiving from the French frigate, as did also the Loire, an 
animated fire in return. In a very short time the Egyptienne 
ran the Libre on board, carrying away by the shock the latter 
ship^s bowsprit and doing some injury to her own larboard fore- 
channel. Close quarters with such an antagonist as the Bgyp- 
tienne, whose inaindeck guns were 24-pounders, soon put an 
end to the contest ; and at 3 h. 30 m« p. m., after a brave defence, 
the Libre, mounting 24 long 18-pounders on the main deck, and 
10 long 8-pounders and six (brass, we believe) 36-pounder 
carixmades on the quarterdeck and forecastle, total 40 guns, 
with a crew of 280 men and boys, commanded by Captain Henri 
Descorches, hauled down her colours to the two frigates opposed 
to her. 

The loss on board the Egyptienne, out of a crew of 830 men 
ujnd boys, amounted to one man killed and nine wounded. The 
Loire does not appear to have sustained any loss; and her 
damages were also very trifling. The Egyptienne, on the 
contrary, had the head of her main topmast shot away, her 
mainmast and bowsprit much wounded, and her rigging and 
sails injured, particularly her fore topsail, which was entirely 
destroyed. The Libre, according to the representation of her 
officers, bad 20 men killed and wourded ; and so badly wounded 
were the French frigate’s three masts, that towards midnight, 
when the sea was high, they all fell over her side. In this state, 
with her hull a good deal damaged, the prize was taken in tow 
by the Loire, and arrived on the 4th of January at Plyrnduth^ 
The Libre measured 1009 tone, and was pierced to carry 26 

f uns, upon the main deck ; but, having been built since the year 
772, the prize was old and worn out, and therefore not purchased 
for the use of the British navy. The Libre’s late consort, the 
Furieuse, was more fortunate tha^ herself, havii^ succeeded ia, 
enterinsfthe port of Lorient. 

. Oa^e ^8tn of November, at 6 p. m., the British 16-^n ship- 
sloofi^ Serpent, <4il^ptain John Waller, cruisiDg off the island of 
B^cca in the bay of Honduras, discovered two suspicbins 
in the north-east or windward quarter. Considering it 
ittfkracticable by chasing to close them before dark, and believ- 
Iqg their destination to be the port of Trttxillo:i Captain Waller 
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made no movement till dusk ; when he bore up for the bay, 
and before 11 p. m. reached the entrance of it. On the 29th at 
2 A. M., two fore-and**aft rigged vessels, doubtless the same, 
were seen rounding the east point forming Truxillo Hay, but they 
soon hauled socloseto the land as to be scarcely discernible. Con- 
ceiving the best means of attacking them would be by the boats, 
Captain Waller despatched two of them under the command of 
his second lieutenant, William Patfull, assisted by Charles Trace 
master’s mate, with him in the launch, and Samuel Nisbett 
midshipman, and Thomas Scriven purser, in the cutter. 

The two boats hastened towards the objects of attack, and, 
on approaching the sternmost vessel, they received from her a 
heavy discharge from great guns and small-arms. In spite of 
every opposition, however. Lieutenant Patfull and his party 
boarded, and without the slightest loss carried, the catholic 
king’s schooner garda-costa San-Christovcl Pano, mounting 
one long traversing 18-pounder, two iron 4-pounders, and four 
brass 3-pounders, with abundance of small-arms and a crew of 
40 men; of whom her commander, Don Juan-Christovel Tierro, 
and 25 men escaped by jumping overboard and swimming to 
the shore. Leaving the cutter’s crew in charge of the prizes 
Lieutenant Patfull, with the launch alone, went in pursuit of 
the other vessel, which proved to be a Spanish felucca-privateer, 
of one 4-pounder and 40 men ; but, by lowering down her sails 
and sweeping round the opposite side of the bay, close to Luke’s 
keys, this vessel, by daylight, was nearly under the fort of 
Truxillo, and consequently efiected her escape. 


COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. — ^WBST INDIES. 

lA'^our account of the proceedings of M. Villeneuve’s fleet in 
the year 1804* has already appeared the plan of operations 
which Napoleon, on the 29th of September in that year, marked 
out for the squadron of five sail of the line and four frigates, 
under the command of Rear-admiral Missiessy, then lying in 
the rbad of the isle of Aix, watching an opportunity to escape 
the vigilance of the British blockading squadron, under Vice- 
admiral Collingwood in the Dreadnought 98. The French 
squadron had been ready for sea since May or June, 1804^; and ’ 
on the 2d of August the Jemmajmes Bxia Sufiren 74s, accom- 
panied by the A^ide and Gloi^ frigates, attempted to sail out; 
but, finding Vice-admiral Sir Robert Calder, who then com- 
mamM tike blockading squadron, close off the port, the Fr^ch 
ehipe.rqtttiiied to their anenoragadn Aiit road ; where, moored in 
twoiines; the sanadron lay fiee nrom mo^tation, defended ofi one 

. ^SeevoL iii., p.S4D. 
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side by the batteries upon the isle of Aix, and on the otherlby 
a large dealing battery, mounting .12 heavy mortars of an ex- 
traordinary size, and 32-Iong 36 and 24 pounders, with a fufnace 
for heating shot 

The expedition of M. Missiessy, it will be reinembered, h^ 
for. its principal object the capture of island of Dominique, 
with power to the rear-admiral, if he deeimd the thing practicable, 
to attempt Sainte-Lucie ; and he was particularly directed to 

g irrison, and endeavour to retain possession of, his conquests. 

n the jlth of Januaiy in the present year, owing to the tem- 
porary absence of Ilear-admiral Sir Thomas Graves, who then 
commanded ou the Rochefort station. Rear-admiral Missiessy 
was enabled to put to sea. On the following morning, the 12tb, 
the British 12-gun schooner Felix, Lieutenant Richard Bourne, 
discovered the Trench s^adron, and proceeded with the in^lli- 

S mce in search of Sir Thomas Graves, but whom Li|utenant 
ourne was not able to join imtil the 16th; and even then, 
owing to a strong gale at south-west, the British squadron was 
compelled to put into Quiberon bay. 

After being detained on the coast by a succession of similar 
f^es, M. Missiessy, on the 25tb, proceeded on his mission. His 
rorce consisted of the Majestiieux three-decker, the four 74-gua 
ships Jemmappes, Lion, Magnanime, and SufFren, the three 40- 
.gun frigates Armide, (^ire, and Infatimble, and the two 16- 
gun bng-coi*vettes Acteon and Lynx, having on board 3500 
troops, under the command of General Lagrange, besides a jgreaft 
quantity of military stores, including a considerable tram of 
artillery. 

The interruption, already complained of, in the correspondence 
of Napol4on with his minister of marine,* renders uncertain the 
nature of the modifications of the original plan. The probability 
is, that tile additional instructions .received by Rear-ai^iral 
Missiessy were, chiefly, that he "'as to disembark the military 
stores, in stated quantities, at Martinique and Guadaloupe ; that 
he was to capture and possess Dominique, and, without any par^ 
ticular reference to Sainte-Lucie, was to depredate, as he 
was able, the weaker of the neighbouring British colonie^ and 
^at if, in 36 days from his irnval in the. Antilles,. Admiral 
Villeneuve, with the Toulon fleet, did not make bis appearance, 
M. Missiessy was to commence bis return home, calling on his 
way at the city of Santo-Domingo, and leaving^ witir wneral 
Ferrand as many troops as he m^bt have reni^lriipg on bcmrd. 

.Onilba'^Oth of February RMn-s^miral.Mis^By,, with ^is*.. 
sqiiM hri Uj entered the channel of Sainte-Lucie, the^ fell irt wUh 
andl^h^sed ai^nglish convoys but snoceeded in capturing ope 
only, tfie Prince-of-Asturias transport; and, on the ganb 
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afternoon, cast anchor in the road of Fort-de-France, or Fort- 
Rb;^l, 'Martinique. During the evening the squadron landed 
2500 ^muskets and 60,000 weight (French) of powder. The 
rear-admiral ' and general also disembarked, and, on a consult- 
ation with Admired Villarct-Jojreuse, the govemor*general of the 
island, came to the determination to make an immediate Atteck 
upon the British island Dominique. The plan was this. The 
squadron was to appear before the island at d^break on the 
22d, and to effect a disembarkation at three different points ; 
for which purpose the troops were divided into three columns. 
The first column, consisting of 900 men, and commanded by 
General Lagmnge in person, was to land between the south-east 
point of the island and the town of Roseau, possess itself of a 
battery situated on the point, and then maren rapidly' towards 
the fort which defends the town on its east side. Ine second 
col utpn, composed of 600 men, under Adjutant Barbot, having 
disembafted at the foot of Morne-Daniel, distant a full mile 
and a half to the north-west of Roseau, was to turn a fort that 
commanded the town, and cut off the retreat of the garrison. 
The third column, composed of about 900 men, and commanded 
by General Clapart^de, was to land within two gun-shots of a 
mountain situated at the north-west extremity of the island, and 
carry that jx)sition at the point of the bayonet. 

On^he 21st, in the afternoon, the French squadron, preceded 
by an armed schooner as a look-out, setf ail towards Dominique, 
and at midnight arrived abreast of the south-east point of the 
inland.. On the 22d, at about 3 a. m., the fort of ocotshead, a 
post hot far from this spot, discharged the alarm-gun ; and 
shortly afterwards the signal was answered by fires in different 
parts of the isla.nd. The French admiral continued to stand on under 
easy sail, and, just as the day dawned, appeared before the town of 
Roseau. The ships of the squadron immediately hoisted English 
ensi^is and pendants, and prepared for disembarking the troops. 
Meanwhile Brigadier-geneml George Prevost, the con^mander- 
in-chief or governor of Dominique, deceived by the emours of 
the ships, had sent the captain of the fort on board the Majestueux, 
to coqiduct the supposed British admiral and his squadron to a 
safe anchorage. Tnis appears in General Lagrange, but not in 
General Prevost’s letter. Shortly afterwards the boats pushed 
off with the troops, and the squadron changed its colours to 
French. 

The<:column of General Lagrange, 900 strong, was the first 
that l&dedf effiAting its dis^m1||pkation, under cover, at first of 
"the Action and the schooner, andsubsequently of theMajeiftoeipr, 
Jemmappes, and Lion, at a spot not far distant from that oriji^n- 
ally fix^ upon. Ajgallfmt resisi^ce was made by the British 
r^uhtrs and ebloniaiinilitia, under the command of Major NunjL ; 
of the 46th regiment, and, on his being, severely wounded,/lf t 
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Caj^tain O’Connell, of the first West-India regiment; but, 
agabfit an eneftiy so comparatively numerous, every effort was 
linavsuling, and the important post of Cachecrow was carried. 
The second column, under Adjutant Barbot, 600 strong, landed 
near Morne-Daniel, and, after a slight skirmish with a body of 
militia " under Brigadier-general Prevost,”* assaulted and car- 
ried the redoubt ; in which, according ,fo the French accounts, 
16 militia artillerymen were taken. The remainder of the 
colonial forces, with the brigadier-general at their head,, retired 
to the heights of Woodbridge-estate, a defile of difficult 
approach. 

While all tliis was going on, a spirited cannonade was main- 
tained between the Magnanime, ouflren, and three frigates, 
joined afterwards by the remainder of the French squadron, on 
the one part, and the guns of Fort Young and Fort Melville on 
the other. The latter fort mounting five long 24-pounders, and 
the former five long 24 and three 18 pounders with a furnace 
for heating shot, several of which in their red-hot state were 
discharged at the shipping. 

The calm, which usually prevails at this early hour of the day, 
prevented the covering vessels from lending a prompt aid to 
General Olapar&de and his column of 900 men. Consequently, 
the latter did not accomplish a landing until past noon, and then 
not on the spot originally intended. The general, however, suo 
ceeded at last in disdhibarking his men, and soon efiected a 
junction with General Lagrange. The united columns thm 
attacked, and at 4 p. m. entered, Fort Young: where .tbey^fouim* 
about 300 militiamen, who laid down their arras. Meanwhilei^ 
the town of Roseau had been set on fire, not by the slmt^of the 
ships that lay off, but by the wadding of one of guns 
mounted upon. Fort Young. The French soldiers, it is ^kted, 
did their utmost to extinguish the flames ; but the only^ part 
of the town saved were a few small houses occupied by free 
ne^oea, 

Brigadier-general Prevost, as soon as he found the case was 
desperate, retreated across the island, accompanied by Brigade* 
major Prevost and a quartermaster of militia, and arnved^ in 24 
hours afterwards, at the strong hold of Prince-Rupert Thu . 
place of safety the general and ms two friends, it appears, would 
scarcely have reached, so difficult is the country to traverse, had 
it not been for the assistance of the inhabitants and the exeiiions 
of the Caribs. No sooner did the British cotnmanderrin-phief^ 
of the island reach the fort, tl^n he directed the cattle to be ^ 
driven^ in, and took measures lor getting a supply pf water fipm 

* Ihe offici^etter is not veiy dear ottjdnsjpoinft.^ A private'^fettar 

if ladier more explicit., ** G^ieial Prevost, haTOgofcservedAoia 
/ the gofinsrnmebtrhoiise the ineffiMfUia) resu . , r 
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the river in the bay. He had previously ^ven orders for all the 
regulars in the island to follow him ; leaving the militia and the 
president of the council to make the best terms they could with 
the enemy, for what remained of the town of Roseau, the capital 
of the island. 

The loss sustained hr the.British regulars, in resisting the 
invaders and defending xhe various posts, amounted to one 
sergeant, one drummer, and 19 rank and file killed, one field- 
ofiicer, two captains, and 18 rank and file wounded, and one 
captain, one sergeant, and six rank and file taken by the enemy ; 
total 21 killed, 21 wounded, and eight prisoners. There were 
also three sailors wounded, assisting at the batteries ; and the 
loss on the part of the militia, although not known at the date of 
the official return, is declared to have been considerable. The 
French state the British loss at 200 in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners : they, of course, include the militia, and may not be 
far from the truth. Their own loss the French report at three 
officers and 32 soldiers killed, and five officers and 77 soldiers 
wounded ; an amount which, without reckoning the loss, if 
any, on board the squadron, sufficiently proves, that the few 
British opposed to them had made a gooa use of ^their powder 
and ball. 

The British official account is so loosely worded, that it is 
impossible to get at the exact number «of regulars engaged. 
They probably did not exceed 220 men ; nor, taking the French 
account, does the whole force, regular and irregular, upon the 
island, appear to have been more than 650 or 700 men; whereas 
the French force that landed is acknowledged to have consisted 
of 2300 men, all veteran soldiers ; exclusive of a reserve on 
board the squadron of about 1200 men, of an equal good quality. 
The squadron itself, without the troops, was of sufficient strength 
to have created considerable annoyance. 

The governor of Dominica, who had reached his post of safety 
on the 23d, was, on the 25th, summoned by General Lagrange 
to surrender the fortress of Prince-Rupert. On the same day 
Brigadier-general Prevost returned a reply, which, if he had not 
annexed' a copy of it to his official letter, might be considered an 
a private coinmunication, sent purposely to thank the French 
general for his humanity towards, and kind treatment of, his 
ivife and children ; of wnom, by the by, no mention whatever is 
made in General L^range’s Iqtter. Altboueb, by inference a 
passes in General Prevost’s letter may be taken to infer to the 
summons #hich Kid been sent to^ sunder Fort Rupert, there 
is no direct allusion to it For instance; have had the 
honour to receive your letter. My duty to my king and country 

a SQ suptdor^ to every othiff eoi^emtunt; that I have* ooly jm, 
aidr you ffir the obsertations' you have been pleased, to make : 
on the often inevitable consequences of war. Gi^ me leave, 
mdividuallyi to express the g^eidett gratitude for your humaoity 

n2 . * 
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ond kind treatment of my wife and children, and at the same 
time to request a continuance thereof, not only to her and them, 
but towards every other object you may meet with/’ 

General Lagrange, however, either did receive some letter 
putting a negative upon his demand, or so construed the one 
which has been published ; for, although General Ernouf from 
Guadeloupe had just arrived at Roseau, and offered to add a 
corps of grenadiers to the force under General Lagrange to 
enable him the more easily to reduce the fort, the latter decided, 
in preference, to evacuate the island. After dilapidating the 
batteries, embarking some guns, and spiking others, destroying 
the carriages, the ammunition, and the warehouses contnining 
provisions, taking away such priaoners as were regulars, dis- 
arming the militia and putting them on their parole, ar 1 not 
omitting to levy a contribution, at first of 6000/. but at length of 
65001, sterling, upon the inhabitants, the gener'*! and his troops, 
on the 27th, at about 10 a. m., reembarked on board the squadron. 
At noon the latter set sail for Guadeloupe ; whitl v the Lynx 
had already convoyed the 22 English and colonial merchant 
vessels (nine or ten only square-rigged), which i^ had been her 
business, while the engagement vas pending, to carry off from 
the road of Roseau ; but of which, or uf the dismar^'ement of 
the batteries, not a word is there in the brigadier's letter to Sir 
William Myers. 

Other good fortune, than that of escaping to the fort of Prince- 
Rupert without scratch or bruise, attended Brigadier-general 
Prevost. He contrived to, what, in homely but intelligible lan- 
guage, is called, bamboozle the folks at home. Tx. Annual 
Register, making no distinction betwee* doing „ thing and 
ordering it to be done, declares that the governor, not Major 
Nunn, ** opposed with the small force under his command, the 
landing of the French inch by inch.”* Throughout the whole 
of this transaction,” proceeds the writer, the highest praise is 
due to the conduct of the governor, and the British ‘roops under 
his command.” The conduct of the latter was, indeed, entitled 
to every praise. But praise was not all that he or that they 
received. The committee of the Patriotic Fund, unable to make 
the proper discrimination, presented the governor of Dominique 
with a 100/. sword and a piece of plate, and gave a 50/. sword to 
each of the two officers. Major Nunn and Captain O’Connell, as 
well as sums of money to the wounded privates. With respect 
to General Lagrange, our decided opinion is, that he did not do 
hie duty in so soon evacuating the island of Dominique. He 
should at least have made an attempt upon Prince-Rupert. So 
Napql&imiought, but, from some unexplained cause, included 
tbjs tlwtial in the censure which he passed upon the general. 

' Hwever, as is too often the case in the minor concerns of 


* Annual Register, for 1805, p* nSO. 
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what marred the fortune of one man made the fortune of the other ; 
and General Prevost rose to fame upon the forbearance of General 
Lagrange to push his success to a point, which, in all probability, 
would have made the former his prisoner, instead of, in the 
language of undue panegyric,, his concmeror. 

On anchoring with his squadron at Basse-Terre, Guadaloupp, 
Rear-admiral Missiessy disembarked the proportion of troops 
and military stores allotted for the island, took in a supply of 
water^ sold his prizes, divided the proceeds among his crews and 
the troops ; and, on the evening of the 2d of March, scarcely 
bC hours irom his entering the road, weighed and stood out» 
On the 5th at daybreak, the squadron passed Nevis point, and 
appeared oit the island of St.-Kitts ; tne frigates and smaller 
vessels anchoring, about noon, in the road of Basse-Terre, the 
capital of the island. Sh rtly afterwards a column of 500 men, 
commanded by Adjutant Barbot, effected a landing without 
opposition, and, entering die town, demanded of the inhabitants 
tlie -um of 10,000/. f terling, threatening, in case of failure, to set 
it on fire. The militia having previously joined the few British 
regulars, forming a total of about 500 men, in the almost im- 
pregnable fortress o'* Brimstone - hill, a committee from the 
principal inhabitants succeeded in persuading the French general 
and admiral to be conteuced wHh 18,000/. ; which sum, with 
great difficulty, wa oaected ard paid over to them. Having 
destroyed the guns and s-orec at the two batteries of Basse- 
Terre, and disarmed a part of the militia, the French troops re- 
ernbarked ; but, previously to its departure, the squadron coni- 
mittCv. d gross breach of %ith in pillaging the road of Basse- 
Terre, from which die frigates took six merchantmen, all it 
contained. Four of these the French afterwards burnt. The 
remaining two, one laden with sugar, the other with coffee and 
coUv they carried off as prizes. 

Afte' this predatory exploit, the French ships proceeded off 
the island of Nevis. There they levied a contribution of about 
4000/. sterling, disarmed the batteries, and destroyed five mer- 
chant vessels, all they could] find. The island of Montsermt 
received a similar visit. Thus enriched, Rear-admiral Missiessy 
and General Lagiunge, in a few days afterwards reanchored in 
Fort-Royal, Martinique. Here the admiral found the French 
brig Palinure, recently arrived from France with despatches, 
which announced the return- of M. Villeneuve to Toulon in con- 
sequence of a storm, and ordered M. Missiessy to return forth- 
with to Europe. After disembarking at Martinique nearly the 
whole of the troops remaining on board the squadron, the F^nch 
admiraf set sail for France. Calling oh his way off, (h^ ^ty of 
Santo-Bomingo, he found General Ferrand, with a hfindlal of 
men, reduced to the greatest extremity by the persevering 
attacks of the negroes ; against whom the general had sustained 
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a siege of 24 days, and from whom lie had little chance of 
escape, as the port was generally blockaded by one or more 
British frigates. General Lagrange promptly disembarked his 
remaining battalion ; and a (]^antity of money and provisions 
was also supplied to General Ferrand. After this the squadron 
again set sail; and, although two or three British squadrons, 
under enterprising officers, had been despatched to look after 
him, being as little annoyed by hostile squadrons on his return 
as he had been on his way out. Rear-admiral Missiessy re- 
anchored, on the 20th of May, in the road of the Isle of 
Aix. 



BRITISH AND FRENCH FLEETS. 


In the abstract which we have now to introduce,* is to be 
found the greatest number of British ships of war that ever was, 
or that perhaps ever will be ordered to be built within a single 
year. Considering what gigantic efforts, until the close of the 
year 1805, had been making by Buonaparte for the invasion of 
Great Britain, no surprise need be created, that efforts, cor- 
responding in magiiL^de, should be made by the latter to 
frustrate the attempt. The extraordinary increase of 21 ships 
in the commissioned line-of-battle column, while the total of the 
sea-service ships of the same rank exhibits an increase of only 
four, proves that effectual means had been taken for a present, 
as well as for a future, augmentation of force. 

A reference to No. 13 abstract shows that, at the commence- 
ment of the year 1805, there were 33 ships of the line in ordi- 
nary, either repairing or to be repaired for sea^service. The 
greater part of these ships were in want of what is termed a 
thorough repair ; that is, a repair that would have cost nearly as 
much money, and have occupied nearly as much time, as a re- 
build. To obviate this, a measure was resorted to, which, since 
the year 1797, had been recommended to the admiralty by Mr. 
Gabriel Snodgrass, surveyor to the East India company. It was 
that of strengthening some ships by diagonal bmces, doubling 
or sheathing others with plank, and, where the ships were in a 
still worse state, both bracing and doubling them. By this 
method 22 sail of the line, five l8-pounder frigates, and seven of 
a smaller class, were brought forward into active service. Every 
^ one of "these ships, except the Ganges, was at sea in the year 
*1805; several of the line-of-battle ships took an active part in 
the different engagements which occurred in that eventful year ; 

* See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 14. 
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and, while none of the ships returned to port to be laid up in 
ordinary or repaired within two years, two remained out of mne, 
and several for six or seven years, after they had been thus ex- 
peditiously and economically converted from useless hulks to 
effective cruisers.’* **' 

Amone the newly-built vessels of the year 1805, is the first 
regular snip of war belonging to the British navy constmcted of 
teak, the Salsette, and at the top of the column of ordered ships 
stands a first-rate, the Nelson, similar in size'^and force to the 
Caledonia, and whose tonnage is about double that of the 18 
cruisers ’’ grouped together at the bottom of the same column. 
Nothing further occurring in Abstract No. 14 worthy of notice 
in this place, it will suffice to refer to the customary lists of 
prizes made, and losses sustained, during the year 1805.t 
The number of commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year 1806, was. 
Admirals • • • • . 55 

Vice-admirals 50 

Rear-admirals ..... 56 


„ superannuated 22 

Captains 617 

99 20 

Commanders, or sloop-captains . 416 

„ superannuated 46 

Lieutenants • • • • 2437 

Masters • . • . • 541 

And the number of seamen and marines voted for the service of 
the same year was 120,000.^ 

In our last year's account of the proceedings of the Brest 
fleet, we stated that, on the 13th of December, a strong division 
of it, consisting of 1 1 sail of the line, four frigates, and a ship- 
corvette, had escaped from the anchorage outside of the goulet ; 
and that, in consequence of the severity of the weather. Admiral 
Cornwallis, the commander-in-cliief of the Channel fleet, was 
not apprized of the circumstance.^ 

On the 14th these 11 line-of-battle ships, which were the 
41ite of the Brest fleet, separated into two squadrons ; one of 
which consisted of the 


Gun-ship 
120 

80 Alexandre 


Tmn/iriai 5 Vicc-adm.Corcntin-Urbain Lcissegues. 

P \ Captain Julien-Gabriel Bigot. 


Pierre-Elie Gaireau. 

C Brave Goniinod. Louis-Marie CoudA 

74 < Diombde Captain Jean-Baptiste Heniy. 

C Jupiter „ Gasrard Laigncl. 

Com te and Felicitd; «^jp-cort;el/^I)iligante. 


* A list .of the ships, down to IS-pounder frigates inclusive, which were so 
doubled and braced, will be found in the Appendix. See. No. 12. 
f See Appendix, Nos. 18, 14, 15, and 16. t 11>14., No. 17. 

$ See vof. iii., p. 305. 
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This squadron, provisioned for six months, and having on 
board about 1000 troops, was to proceed direct to Santo- 
Domingo, and there disembark the troops as a reinforcement to 
General Ferrand. M. Leissegues was then to cruise two months 
before the island of Jamaica ; and, if the British were too strong 
in that quarter, he was to proceed off the bank of Newfoundland ; 
there manger jusqu’^ son dernier biscuit,” and then steer straight 
for Rochefort or Lorient. 

The other squadron was under the command of Rear-admiral 
Willaumez, and consisted of the 


Gun-ship 




74 ^ 


Cassard Commod. 

Impdtueux „ 

P^triote t» 

Eolc Captain 

Veteran „ 


Gilbert- Amable Faure. 
Alain-Joseph Le Veycr-Bclair. 
Jos.-Hyacintbe-Isidore Khrom. 
Loiiis-Gilles Prevost-de-Lacroix. 
Jerome Buonaparte. 


Frigates, Valcurcuse and Volontairc ; also two brig-corvettes, or avisos. 


This squadron, provisioned also for six months, was to proceed 
off St.-Helena or the Cape of Good Hope, at the rear-admiral’s 
option ; then to steer for Martinique or Guadeloupe to get 
supplies. M. Willaumez was then to touch at Cayenne for in- 
formation, cruise off Barbadoes for a few months, and, having 
done all the mischief^possible to British commerce in that 
quarter, was to return, by the way of Saint-Helena, to Europe. 
This cruise, it was supposed, would occupy a period of about 
14 months. 

It was not until the 24th of December, 1805, that intelligence 
reached the admiralty, and that was by a cartel from Gibraltar, 
of the escape from Brest of a French squadron, stated to consist 
of seven, instead of 11, sail of the line and four frigates. Im- 
mediately two British squadrons were ordered to put to sea: 
one, of seven sail of the line, under Vice-admiral Sir John 
Borlase Warren, as follows : 


Gun-diip 
98 London 


80 Foudroyant . 

^ Ramillies 

Hero 

Namur 

Repulse 

^Courageux . 


Captain Sir Har^ Neale, Bart. 

Vice-adm. (b.) Sir John Borlase Warren, Bart. 
Captain John Chambers White. 

„ Francis Pickmore. 

„ Hon. Alan Hyde Gardner. 

„ Lawrence William Halsted. 

„ • Hon. Arthur Kaye Legge. 

„ James Bissett. 


The other, of the Allowing six sail, under Rear-admiral Sir 
Richard Strachan : * 


Gan-Bbip 

98 St.-Geoige .. 
80 Caesar 


Captain Thomas Bertie. 

Rear-ad. (b.) Sir Richard John Strachan, Bart. 
Captain Chmrles Richardson. 
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GniHdilp 

f Centaur* ••••••«••« ••• Captain Sir Samuel Hood. 

Terrible „ Lord Heniy Paulet. 

Triumph „ Heniy Inman. 

Bellona „ John Erskine Douglas. 


About the middle or latter end of January, after having been 
detained several days by foul winds, these squadrons sailed ; Sir 
John Warren’s from St.-Helen’s, Sir Richard Strachan’s from 
Cawsand bay. Sir John’s instructions were to proceed to the 
island of Madeira, and there endeavour to gain intelligence of 
the route of the French squadron : if that intelligence did not 
substantially controvert the supposition of its having gone to the 
West Indies, the British admiral was then to hasten to Bar- 
badoes; whence, if no tidings could be heard, he was, after 
leaving a portion of his force with Rear-admiral Cochrane, to 
run down to Jamaica. There he was to consult with Vice- 
admiral Dacres, and, if the latter should have nothing to com- 
municate respecting the route of the French, he was to augment 
the force on the Jamaica station to four sail of the line, and, 
with the remaining ships of his squadron, return to Spithead. 
Sir Richard Strachan, with his six sail of the line, was to proceed 
straight to the island of St.-Helena, in search also of the above 
French squadron. iNot finding it there, he was to make the best 
of his way to the Cape of Good Hope, to reinforce the ex- 
pedition which had been sent to effect the capture of that im- 
portant settlement. Let us now return to the two French 
admirals. 

On the 15th, in the afternoon, latitude 46° 8' north, longitude 
12° 14' west, a British convoy of 23 sail, from Cork to the West 
Indies, under the protection of the 38-gun frigates Arethusa, 
Captain Charles Brisbane, and Boadicea, Captain John Mait- 
land, and 18-gun ship-sloop W»sp, Captain Buckland Stirling 
Bluett, fell in with both French squadrons to leeward ; the 
nearest of which, being that of M. Leissegues, was steering to 
the westward, with a north-north-east wind, and the other, 
which was only visible from the mast-head, appeared to be 
steering to the southward. The squadron under M. Willaumez 
was, in fact, then in pursuit of a convoy from Gibraltar, in 
charge of the Polyphemus 64 and Sirius frigate, and the French 
succeeded in capturing one or two tran^orts ; with which the 
Volontaire was immediately detached to Teneriffe. Four of the 
French ships, of which the V^t^ran was one, chased the Sirius 
for near^ two hours, and compelled her to part company. 

^Early on^e morning of the I6th, when the character of the 
dtoly sqhadron now seen by Captain Brisbane and nts cotfi- 
. wmous became clearly ascertained, 17 of the convoy, bjr signal 
nm Arethusa, steered south-west, and the remaining six 
8^, with the three men of war, tacked and stood to the north- 
ivest. The French squadron immediately did the same, and 
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continued the chase throughout the day ; but^ tow^s evening. 
Rear-admiral Leisseguee tacked, and again 8t<^ to the aou^- 
west. Since morning Captain Brisbane had detached the Wasp 
to Rochefort, Ferrol, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, to inform the admirals 
commanding upon those stations, of the situation of the French 
when last seen ; and at 2 p. m. the Boadicea had been sent to 
Admiral Cornwallis off Ushant with similar intelligence. 

At midnight, with the six vessels of the convoy then in her 
company, the Arethusa made sail to the westward. With day- 
light on the 16th, again appeared M. Leissegues and his squa- 
dron, in full pursuit, but at a very great distance. In a few 
hours the French admiral gave over the chase, and left the 
Arethusa and her small charge to pursue their coarse un- 
molested. On the 23d, at 4h. 30 m. p. m., when about midway 
between Madeira and the Canary isles, the Arethusa fell in with 
the following squadron under Vice-admiral Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth : 


Gun-fibip 

80 Canopus . 


Superb.... 


’1 

64 


Spencer ... 
Donegal .. 
Powerful . 
Agamemnon.. 


Gun-Mgrate 
40 Acasta..., 
86 Amethyst. 


I Rear-adm. (w.) Thomas Louis. 

I Captain Francis Willicam Austen, 
i Vice-adm. (w,) Sir J, T. Duckworth, K.G. 
[ Captain Kicliard Goodwin Keats. 

„ Hon. Robert Stopford. 

„ Pulteney Malcolm. 

„ Robert Flam pin. 

* „ Sir Edward Beriy. 

„ Richard Dalling Dunn. 

„ James William Spranger. 


; 


On the 15th of November Rear-admiral Louis, with five ships 
of this squadron, by the orders of Vice-admiral Lord Colling- 
wood, the commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean fleet, was 
blockading the few French and Spanish ships which the battle 
of Trafalgar had left in the port of Cadiz, when Sir John Duck- 
worth, in the Superb, joined from Plymouth and assumed the 
command. On the 26th, in the evening, the 18-gun ship-sloop 
Lark, Captain Frederick Langford, informed the Agamemnon, 
that on the 20th, off the Salvages, a cluster of I'ocks between 
Madeira and Teneriffe, a French squadron of five sail of the line, 
a ras5e, three frigates, and two brig-corvettes, bad dispersed a 
convoy of six sail, which she was conducting to Gk>ree. 

Rainng the blockade, Sir John, with his six ships of the line, 
made all sail towards Madeira, in quest of the above five French 
ships *o£ the line, which were, as conjectured at the time, the 
Rochefort squadron under M. Alleroand, with the captured 
Calcutta in company.* On the 5th Sir John made and, com- 
municated lyith Madeira, and on the 15tb arrived off Ta|if»riffe. 


* See p. 150. 
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The vice-admiral then stood on to the southward as far as the 
Cape de Veitis, and was on his return to resume the blockade of 
Cadiz, when fallen in with, as already related, by the Arethusa 
and her convoy. 

As the British squadron was now working back to the north- 
ward, the direction in which the French squadron was when seen 
by the Arethusa, no immediate alteiation became necessary in 
the course of the former. On the 25th, at 6 h. 46 m. a. m., 
latitude 30^ 52' north, longitude 20^ 16' west, when standing 
close hauled on the starboard tack, with the wind about east 
half north, the British descried, in the south-east quarter, which 
was a little abaft the weather beam, nine strange sail standing to 
the southward. At 7 a. m. the squadron tacked in the same 
direction; and every rag of canvass was presently upon Sir 
John’s six sail of the line and two frigates, in chase of the still 
supposed Rochefort squadron, of five sail of the line and smaller 
vessels. 

During the whole day and night of the 25th the chase con- 
tinued, both squadrons still on the larboard tack with a mode- 
rate breeze from the eastward. On the 26th, at 8 a. m., it was 
evident that the Superb, Spencer, and Agamemnon, with the 
Amethyst frigate, were gaining upon the sternmost French ship. 
It was alsodiscovered, in the course of this forenoon, tliat, instead 
of five, the enemy had six sail of the line. These, as may 
be conjectured, composed the squadron of Rear-admiral Wil- 
laumez, numbering, with the absence of the Volontaire, just nine 
sail, on its way to St. Helena. The chase continued with in- 
creased advantage to the British, until 1 p. m. ; when the rela- 
tive distances of the ships, according to the mean calculations 
of the two headmost British ships, were as follows : French 
sternmost ship from superb about seven miles Spencer astern 
of Superb about four miles, and Amethyst frigate rather nearer ; 
Agamemnon about five miles astern of Spencer, and hull down 
to Superb ; Acasta frigate and Powerful 74 about 22 miles from 
Spencer, and out of sight from Superb; and CanopUs and Done- 
gm out of sight of both Spencer and Superb. According to the 
statement of a contemporary^ the computed distance between 
the Superb and the sternmost ship of her squadron, which we 
take to have been the Donegal, was, by meridian observation, 
about 45 miles.t 

At the time stated, 1 p. m., to the joy of M. Willaumez, and to 
the surprise, and of course the regret,'of such of the , British ships 
. as couid,see it, Sir John directed to be hoisted a simal annulling 
tbe.nl|asd; 4 ^d the Superb^ with more awkwardneSs thab she 
ever, betrays, before or since, shortened sail and hove to. This 

♦ SiiMrb’s log says “ nine or ten miles ” Spencer's “five or six, ahead of 
> Superb.^ We liave taken the mean of the twb. 

f Brenton, vol. 522. 
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unfortunate signal was run up in latitude 28^ 35' north, and 
longitude 19° 10' west, after a chase, reckoning until 1 h. 15 m. 
p. M., of 30 hours and a half, during which the leading ships had 
run about 149 miles in a south-south-east direction. 

In July, 1801, without waiting for friends, the Superb dashed 
alone among the rearmost ships (two of them thre^eckers) of 
an enemy's fleet ;* but Captain Keats was then the first, not 
the second, oflicer in command of her. The alleged motive for 
Sir John’s discontinuing the chase was the divided state of the 
British ships ; owing to which ths Superb might have got her- 
self surrounded and captured before any assistance could reach 
her. It appears, however, that the French squadron itself, 
during the latter part of the chase, was by no means concen- 
trated ; and that, had the Superb brought to action, as in the 
course of a few hours she might, the sternmost French ship, the 
Spencer and Agamemnon were sufficiently advanced to keep in 
check any other French ships that might have shortened sail to 
cover their rear. As it is not likely that the French admiral 
would have abandoned his rearmost ship, a general action would 
in all probability have ensued ; and, as the ships of the two 
squadrons were equal in number, and all of them two-deckers 
(there being but one French frigate, the second British frigate 
would have compensated for the Agamemnon’s inferiority), the 
issue, in all reasonable calculation, would have been favourable 
to the British. 

Having by standing for a short time to the north-north-west, 
collected his scattered ships. Sir John despatched the Amethyst 
to England with intelligence of the strength of the French 
squadron and of its supposed destination to the East Indies ; 
and then, at about 6 h. 10 m. p. m., bore away west-south-west, 
to get a supply of water at the Leeward islands, the stock on 
board not being likely to last until the squadron could work 
back to its station. On the 2d of January, 1806, the island of 
St.-Antonio, bearing noi th-west half-west distant 10 or 12 miles. 
Sir John detached the Powerful, first to victual herself among 
the CaptI de Verds, and then to proceed on to the East Indies, 
to reinforce the squadron under Kear-admiral Sir Edward Pellew. 

On the 12th of January, with his remaining five sail of the 
line and one frigate. Sir John anchored in Carlisle bay, Barba- 
does, and immediately sent the Acasta to the island of St.-Chris- 
topher, or St.-Kitt8,4o expedite the preparations for watering the 
squadron. On the 14th the squadron weighed from Carlisle 
bay; and steering to the westward across Fort-Royal bay, 
Martinique, the vice-admiral anchored, on the evening of the 
19th, in Basse-Terre road, St. Christopher’s. On the 21st the 
74-gan* ship Northumberland, Captain ^John Morrison, bearing 
the flag of Rear-admiral the Honourable Alexander Cochrane 


a.See voLiiitp. 127. 
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and the Atlas of the same force^ Captain Samuel Pym, joined 
company, but without communicating a word of intelligence 
reacting any French squadron. 

Sir John here commenced watering and refitting his ships for 
their homeward passage; when, on the 1st of February, the 
16-gun ship-sloop Kingfisher, Ca^ain Nathaniel Day Cochrane 
joined, with intelligence, that a French squadron (j* three sail 
of the line had been seen steering towards the city of Santo- 
Domingo. Immediately the British squadron, now consisting 
of seven sail of the line, one frigate, and one sloop, weighed and 
made sail in quest of the enemy. On the 3d the ships lay to off 
the island of Saint-Thomas, and were joined by the 14-guri brig 
Epervier, Lieutenant James Higginson. The squadron then ran 
through the Corvel passage, and at noon on the 4th passed the 
island of Zacheo in the l^ona passage. On the 5th, at 8 a.m., 
the east end of the island of Saint-Domingo bore north-west 
eight or nine leagues ; and shortly afterwards the 12-pounder 
So-gim frigate Magicienne, Captain Adam Mackenzie, with a 
Danish schooner which she had detained, joined company, 
bringing a joyful confirmation of the previous intelligence. This 
schooner had sailed from Santo-Domingo road, while the French 
squadron was lying there. The French officers, it seems, wished 
to have her burnt ; but the admiral, to his subsequent regret, 
would not consent. 

On the 6th of February, at daybreak, the British squadron, 
having been under easy sail all night, arrived in sight and nearly 
abreast of the road and city of Santo-Domingo. At 6 a. m. the 
Acasta, who, with the Magicienne, had been ordered ahead, 
signalled two frigates, one of which was the Diligente, under 
way ; and at 6 h. 45 m., nine sail at anchor. Five of these com- 
posed the line-of-battle ships, and a sixth the remaining frigate, 
of the squadron of Rear-admiral Leissegues. The rest were 
merchantmen. The voyage hithe^- of the former may be related 
in a few words. On the ninth day after chasing the Arethusa 
and her convoy, having been directed, inconsiderately at this 
season of the year, to pass to the north-west of the Azores in 
order to avoid British cruisers, the French squadron encountered 
a heavy ^le of wind, in which the Jupiter lost her main topmast, 
and the Diomede sprang a leak. On the next the 25th of 
December, a still more violent storm came on, in which the, 
Alegmndre and Brave parted company. Fmdii^ he could not, 
without additional risk to the squadron, obey his instmetions, 
the rear-admiral, with his remaimng. three sail of the line, two 
frigate^ and one corvette, bore uf^and passed to leeward of the 
Azores. piy(be 20th of January M. Leissegues anchors^ in 
the road of $anto-Domingo, and on ^e next day diseffib«uked 
the tiooj^s 1j|hht were on board ^lus ships, alone with a qiwitHy 
of ammiihiuon and other military stores. On the 29th the 
Alexandre and Brave joined the Imperial, and landed their 
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troops. The ship then set about repairing their damages, and, 
by the 6th of February, had so far completed them, as to be 
nearly ready ter get under way and proceed upon their voyage. 

At 7 h. 30 m. a. m., observing the force that was approaching 
them, the French ships slipped their cables and made sail to the 
westward, in^the direction of Cape-Nisao, having a light breeze 
at abbul norfti-north-west. They soon formed m line of battle 
in the following order : Alexandre, Imperial, Diombde, Jupiter^ 
and Brave, with the Felicite and Cornete frigates, and Diligente 
corvette, in a second line in-shore of the line-of-battle ships. 
The course of the British was immediately shaped so as to cross 
the Ipding French ships ; and Sir John telegraphed, that the 
principal object of attack would be the admiral and his two 
seconds. At 8 a. m. the British squadron, in two' divisions, was 
in tolerably compact order. The starboard and weather line 
consisted of the Superb, Northumberland, Spencer, and Aga- 
memnon; the larboard or lee one, of the Canopus (just a-beam 
of the Spencer), Donegal, and Atlas. The Acasta and Magi- 
cienne frigates. Kingfisher sloop, and Epervier brig, in the mean 
while, had taken their stations to windward of the line-of-battle 
ships. 

Soon after 8 a. m. the inequality of sailing among the British 
ships began plainly to show itself. By 10 a. m, the Agamemnon 
had dropt considerably astern, and the Canopus, the leading 
ship of the lee line, was now no further advanced than the 
former. The three leading ships of the weather line were in 
close order, and gaining fast upon the French squadron ; the 
ships of which, at about 9 h. 45 m. a. m., hoisted their 
colours, and, owing to the wind having shifted to north-east by 
east, were now steering with it about a point upon the starboard 
qukrter. At 10 h. 10 m. a. m. the Superb, having shortened sail, 
opened a fire from her starboard guns upon the Alexandre ; as, 
in three minutes afterwards, did the Noxthumberland upon the 
three-decker, the Imperial. In another five minutes the Spencer, 
who was close on the Northumberland's starboard quarter, 
joined in the cannonade, taking the Diomede as her more imme- 
diate opponent, but firing occasionally at the three-decker ahead 
of her ; and all the enra^d shi]^ kept running nearly before 
the wind, at the rate of about eight knots an hour. 

Either by accident or design, the Alexandre, after the ex- 
change of three broadsides, suddenly hauled up on the larboard 
tack, and passed astkm of the Superb and Northumberland in 
quick succession ; leaving the Imperial in close action with the 
latter, and at a somei^hat greater distance with the Superb^ 
about tills time, signidled her friends in the tear to enga^ 
inbred<;^y. At lOh. 26 m. the Alexa^re attempt^ p cut 
through tte betw^n the rforthumtierlaiid and 

but lattet,' utter j>out^ in a inikiiig fire, crossed 
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the French ship’s bow, wore, and brought her to on the 

larboard tack. Owing to the smoke, this change of *sides,bad 
been unperceived by the Superb and Northuihberland ; lyho, 
the one on the starboard beam, the other on the stdrbbara 
of the Spencer, gave her some occasional shots. In a very littje 
time, however, the Northumberland gallantly pushed in |)etv^eeii 
the Superb and Imperial, and received from the tatt^*^a tre- 
mendous broadside ; some of the shots of which pai|Bed tnix>u^h 
both sides of the Northumberland and struck tne Superb, for 
whom the broadside had been intended. 

While the Spencer and Alexandre were closely engaged with 
their heads to the southward, the remaining ^hips or:Both 
squadrons continued their course to the westward. At about 
10 h. 36 m. A. M. the Canopus, leading the lee division, crossed 
and fired into the bows of the Alexandre, whose masts, already 
tottering with the Spencer’s heavy fire, fell by the Board. The 
Donegal and Atlas, in passing, tired also at the Alexandre, the 
latter’s dismasted state being scarcely perceivable in the smoke. 
The Canopus standing on towards the three-decker and her 
second astern, atid the Donegal and Atlas attaching themselves 
to'the Brave and Jupiter, the action, except on the part of the 
Agamemnon, who still appeared unable to get up, became 
general. ' Finding that her antagonist, besides being wholly dis- 
masted, was on fire, the Spencer, as soon as her disabled $tate 
would permit, filled, and at about 11 a. m. bore up towards the 
remaining combatants in the west. ^ 

After having, as above related, fired into the bows of the 
Alexandre, the Donegal passed on, and with her starboard guns 
engaged the Brave. Captain Malcolm i;hen wore under the 
latter ship’s stern, and engaged her closely with his'' larboard 
guns, until, being much cut up and disabled, and having sus- 
tained a heavy loss in officers and men (partly, no ddubt, frotn 
the tire of some of the other British ^ships in passing), the Brave 
struck her colours ; as, about 10 minutes before, had the dis- 
masted Alexandre, after a defence equally creditable. Having 
silenced the Brave, the Donegal stood on ; and after firing a few 
broadsides from her larboard guns into the Jupiter, who, as well 
as the Brave, had been partially engaged with the Atlas and 
one or two other British ships as they passed to the westward, 
ranged ahead, and ran her opponent on board, receiving the 
Jupiter’s bowsprit over her larboard quarter, and securing ft 
them by a hawser from her own loweraeck port to the French 
ship’s foremast. After this prompt measure, the Jupiter, with- 
out much further resistance, surrendered ; and the Donegal, 
having sent on board a lieutenant, two midshipinen, and 100 
men, took fibr prize in tow.* Shortly afterwaras the^ Donegal 
directed tlie Acasta, by signal^ to take possession of the Brave, 
then in the north by west quarter; arid who had been pre* 
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viously hailed.- by the Agmemnon, as the latter stood on, in 
obedience Jto.iSir John’s signal, to assist in overpowering the 
three-ctiecker and her second astern. 

. ' At about 11 A. M. the Atlas, (who, after quitting the Jupiter, 
had followed the Canopus, in fulfilment of ^e admiral’s orders, 
to hid hii^ in subduing the French admiral and his two ^conds, 
poured t^tbroadsides into the Imperial, and then, bearing up 
dnder the Tatter’s stern, raked her. At this instant the tiller of 
the Atlas, by the breaking of the braces, got jammed upon the 
transom ; and at the same critical moment the ship received into 
her ^arbdard quarter a heavy (ire from the DiomC^e. Her whole 
attention being thus taken up, the Atlas failed to observe the 
Canopus, who was close ahead, time enough to shift her helm 
with effect, and which, in its crippled state, could make only 
one turn a^ort. The consequence was, that the Atlas fell on 
board the Canopus, and, without doing any essential damage to 
the latter, carried away her own bowsprit. The Atlas quickly 
hove her after-sails aback^ and, on clearing the Canopus, dropped 
alongside of the Diom^db ; whom she continued to engage with 
her starboard guns for about 12 minutes, when the Spencer 
came up and Joined in the action. What now ensued will best 
appear after the fate of the French three-decker has been 
brought to a close. 

With such a multitude of foes gathering round her, the latter 
ship, powerful as she was, had enough upon her hands. The 
chief antagonist of the Imperial had been the Northumberland, 
whose shattered state gave decided proofs of the heavy broad- 
sides and well-directQjd fire to which her gallantry had exposed 
her. The fire of this ship, aided by that o? the Superb, and sub- 
sequently of the Canopus, had also produced it^ effect upon the 
French three-decker; who, at 11 h. 30 m. a.m., with the loss of 
her main and mizen masts, hauled towards the land, then not 
more than a mile distant. Having had her masts badly wounded 
and rigging cut to pieces, the Northumberland could only send 
after tn^ *Imperial a few distant shot ; and the Superb, deeming 
it unsafe, apparently, to be in less than 17 fathoms’ water, 
hauled off to the southward. The Canopus, however, continued 
to fire at the three-decker, until. the latter, at 11 h. 40 m. a. m«, 
struck the ground, and by the shock lost her only remaining 
stick, the foremasts The Imperial shortly afterwards fired a 
' gun to leeward, and her people docked to the upper part of the 
ship in the utmost sq)parent distress: whereupon the firing at 
her ceased, and the nearest British ships hastened to. join the 
Superb. About this time the^nainmast of the Northumberland 
camd do\yn by the board^ and, faljUng forward on the booms, 
broke td pieces all . the boats, and. cui^ away threOvOr four 
skid-beams, besides doing other material dai^age. 

After haring bore up from engaging die Alexandre, the 
Spencer had passed, ana, not seeing any coloum, had fiir^ at, 

voi,. IV. o ' 
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the Brave ; had passed, next, the Donegal as she was bopding 
the Jupiter, and was approaching to aid the Canopus in l^er 
attack upon the Imperial, when, owing to the latter’s proximity 
to the shore, the Spencer had no choice but to join the Atlas jn 
engaging the Diomc^de. It was Captain Stopford’s intention to 
pass under the latter’s stem ; but m this he was foiled by the 
position of the Atlas, who, it will be recollected, hs^l dropped, 
and was engaging, upon the larboard beam of the Diomede. 
The Spencer then steered to pass ahead of the Diomede, and re- 
ceived her fire, without the power of returning it, until closing 
she crossed the French ship's bows. Meanwhile, the Atlas,, in 
her still ungovernable state, having shifted her position, the stern 
of the Spencer now became exposed to the guns of the DiomMe. 
Tlie Spencer at length came to the wind on the larboard tack, 
and the Atlas hauled out of her way, but too late to prevent the 
Diomede from running on shore. The moment the French ship 
struck the ground, her three masts went by the board ; but the^ 
DiomMe stiU continued to fire occasionally at the Atlas and . 
Canopus, unm they quitted her to rejoih the admiral. Thus, in 
less than two hours, had the five ships composing this French' 
squadron been either captured or driven on shore. The two 
fngates^and the corvette, having got well to leeward during the 
action, hauled to the southward ; hnd, as the Acasta and 


Magicienne, at the commencement of the battle, were not 
ordered to go in chase, and, at its close, were busily employed in 
attending to the captured ships, all three of the foimer effected 
their escape. 

For the actual force of the British ships^ in guns and men, it 
may sufiice, in this case, to refer to their respective establish-, 
ments, as set forth in various parts of this work. For the guns* 
mounted on the first and second decks, except in the case of thi( 
Canopus, which ship, from the weakness of her topsides, had 
been fitted with 18 instead of 24 poune’ers, reference maybe had 
to the alphabetical letters K, N or O, and P, in Annual Abs^act 
No. 1. ^e quarterdeck and forecastle guns of all seven snips 
were chiefly 32-pounder carronades, agreeably to the establish- 
ment of 1797,* and the six carronades pnthe poop, except those 
of the Superb which were 24s, were 18-pounaers. 

The force of the French ships may also be stated with tolerable 
accuracy. The Imperial is acknowledged to have been le plus ^ 
fort et le plus beau vaisseau qui eut jamais 6t6 construit dans'"" 
aucun pays du monde,”t and to have mounted in tfilis action 130 
24, and 18 pounders, namely 34 on each of her principal 
dewi^ besides 10 long 12.pounder8 and 12 iron 36-pouhaer 
caironades on ber^iuarterdew and forecastle, and six bius one* 
of the same caliber on the poop ; making her broadside freight 6f 


* See vol. p« 106. . ■ 
t Vfctaifesct xviL, p. 268, 
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niet^l reach the enormous amount of 1852 lbs. English. The 
Iinp6rial is described to have had thin sides, and to have been 
constructed, throughout, of very light scantling for so large a 
ship. She must nave measured at least 3000 tons. Admiral 
Ekins, but upon what authority we are not informed, says it 
was 3300.*^ That the tonnage of the Imperial could not have 
been much below that amount may be inferred from the fact, 
that the Commerce-de-Marseille, a ship mounting when cap- 
tured but 118 guns, with only 12-pounders on the third deck, 
measured 2747 tons. 

The long-gun force of the Alexandre may be seen in that of 
her class-mate, the Formidable, taken by Sir Richard Strachan 
and a reference to the force of the Scipion, captured on the same 
occasion, may suffice for that of either of the three 74s. It is 
believed, however, that each of the four two-deckers carried eight 
iron 36-pounder carrdnades, in lieu of an equal number of her 
quarterdeck long guns. In the account of the enemy’s force, 
as given in Sir John Duckworth’s gazette-letter, 4ie Diomede 
appears to have been of “ 84 guns.” No writer on the subject, 
except ourselves, has been so sceptical as to doubt that authority ; 
and accordingly each of our contemporaries, disregarding the 
statement in the first edition of this work, that the Diomede was 
a 74, have felt themselves, if not quite correct, quite safe (with 
many writers a paramount considemtion), in averring that the 
ship was an 84.J We knew the contrary, not only from 
having seen the name of the Diomede as a 74 in several French 
accounts published previously to the action, but from the small- 
ness of her sworn complement, which was actually 40 men 
fewer than that of either of the other French 74s, and from the 
positive assertion of a British officer of distinction, who took a 
very active part in the battle. Nor is the difference between a 
French 84 and a French 74 merely that of 10 guns. The caliber 
of all the guns, except those upon the lower deck, is laiger, the 
scantling stouter, and the complement of men much greater. 

The number of men composing the crew of any one of the 
French ships is not even hinted at in the official letter. The 
following are the respective numbers that were certified by the 
French officers, except in the case of the Imperial, whicn we 
shall revert to presently ; and for which head-money was paid 
to the captors : Imperial (doubtful), 1500 men ; Alexandre, 
820; Brave arid Jupiter, 660 each ; and Diom&le 620; total, 
4260. With reject to the Imperial, the three deponents were 
common men. They swore that their ship mountra 136 , 

and went into aidtioii with a crew of 1500 men. It may nave 
been so, certainly, but fbe probability is that these ilfiterate 

* Ekin’s Naval Battles, p. 294. v^-.See p. 114. 

X Brenton, vol. iii., p. 524 ; , who also MljB hUt a 74» 

wrshaU, vol. i., p. 252, and vol. ii., p. 281, f 

o2 
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fellowsXfor not more than one of them, it appears, could write) 
meant, that their ship had 1500 men on boam before she disem- 
bariced the troops. That the Imperial was rather under than 
oVer manned, may be inferred from the fact, that all the other 
ships were so. Let us say that her crew amounted to 1200 
men ; and that is allowing her 100 more than the establishment 
of a French 120-gun ship.* 

The loss sustained by the British ships was officially reported 
as follows: Superb, three seamen and three marines killed, one 
lieutenant (Charles Patriarch) and the master (William 
Pickering) badly, and four midshipmen (Charles Wellington, 
Thomas Jackson, Joseph Bullen, and James Willcox), 41 sea- 
men, and nine marines slightly wounded : Northumberland, one 
midshipman (David Ridgeway), 18 seamen and one marine, and 
the admiral’s cook killed, one lieutenant (George Francis Sey- 
mour), three midshipmen (William Millard, Charles William 
Selwyn, and Jeremiah Lawrence), one secretary's clerk, one 
boatswain^'s mate, the French pilot, 27 seamen, and 12 marines 
badly, and three midshipmen (Henry Stokes, Charles Comer, 
and Philip Peacock), one secretary’s clerk, one quartermaster, 
two boatswain's mates, 20 seamen, and six marines slightly 
wounded ; Canopus, eight officers (names not reported), seamen, 
and marines killed, 15 badly, and seven slightly wounded; 
Spencer, her boatswain (Martin Oates) 14, seamen, and three 
marines killed, and her captain, one lieutenant (James Harris, 
both slightly), one lieutenant of marines (James Cuthbertson, 
badly), one midshipman (William Neame, slightly), 40 seamen 
and six marines wounded ; Donegal, one midshipman (Charles 
H. Kynaston), seven seamen, and four marines killed, the master 
(John Airey), three midshipmen (William Rudall, Henry Ogil- 
vie, and Edward Acton), and 12 seamen and marines badly, and 
17 slightly wounded ; Atlas, seven seamen and one marine 
killed, the master (William Mowbray), boatswain (Stephen 
Spargo), and nine seamen wounded ; Agamemnon, one sekmw 
killed, and one boatswain’s mate, four seamen, and eight marines 
wounded; making the aggregate loss 74 killed, and 264 
wounded, and the total numerical los's of each ship as follows : 


Superb, 


Northumberland. 



KlUed. 

Wounded. 

.. 6 . 

• 

• 

CD 

40 


1.... 70 .. 


.... 22 ... 


.*•. 50 

•....# 12 

i...« 33 .. 

...•»* S 

1.... 11 *• 


>.... 13 . . 


FlntUeatenants. 

( Richard Gill. 

( Richard Coucli, w. 

{ UncertHh. 

Richard Harward, tec* 

Uncertain. ^ 

George Ravensbaw. ' 

WmSunSand^, . . 

Lord Jiu. Tofirnshend. . 

•••#• Uncertain. 


See vol* i., p. 54. 
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We may remark that, in respect to the relative proportions 
of killed and wounded, the returns of the Superb and Atlas 
form a surprising contrast. But the log of the Superb says: 
six killed and 30 wounded. The return of the Northumberland, 
on the other hand, corresponds exactly with the entry in her 
log. 

No British ship, except the Northumberland, appears to have 
had any mast shot away. The Donegal lost her fore yard, and 
the Atlas, by an accident as has been shown, her bowsprit. The 
masts and rigging of most of the other ships were much wounded 
and cut up, and some of their hulls not a little damaged, by the 
shot of their opponents. One account indeed states, that the 
Spencer received 60 shot in her hull, on the side on which she 
engaged the Alexandre. The Northumberland’s hull, no doubt, 
was in quite as shattered a state. 

The loss sustained by the captured French ships, for the want 
of a little pains on the part of the writer of the British official 
account, cannot be stated otherwise than in a general way 
According to Sir John Duckworth’s letter, the Alexandre had 
300 men in killed and wounded, the Brave 260, and the Jupiter 
200. With respect to the Imperial and DiomMe, all that 
appears* is, that their killed and wounded were not known, but 
were certainly many.” Tiie Imperial according to the French 
accounts, had 500 men killed and wounded, including among 
the former two of the admiral’s aide-dc-canips, and among the 
badly wounded, the first and second captains and five other 
officers. The loss sustained by the Diomede has not been enume- 
rated, but must have been, in proportion, equally severe. Accord- 
ing to information derived from the masters of some American 
vessels at anchor in the road pending the engagement, that ship 
had 250 men killed and wounded. The loss on the part of the 
Jupiter, if not of the Brave, appears to have been rather over- 
rated in Sir John Duckworth^s letter. Neither of these ships 
had any of their masts shot away, nor was the Jupiter mate- 
rially damaged in her hull ; but the captains of both the Brave 
and the Jupiter appear to have l)een either mortally or very 
severely grounded, neither having been present to sign the hea^ 
money certificates. The hull of the Brave was tolerably cut 
up, and the Alexandre’s hull completely shattered from stem to 
stern; so that, what- with her numerous shot-holes and her 
entirely dismasted state, this fine 80-gun ship could with diffi- 
culty be kept afloat. 

The spot, where the two French ships had run on shore, was 
aboul^midway between Point Nisao and Point Catalana. The 
ships lay^broadside^on, the Diomede about 200 yards astern of 
the Imperial; and such was the rocky state of the coast,, that 
the bottoms of both were stove in very soon after the vessels had 
struck, r 
wounded, 


he French immediately proceeds to get, first their 
and then the remainder of t^ir crews on shore, it 
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being the avowed intention of M. Leissegues^ as soon' as that was 
effected, to set the two ships on file. On the 8th, when, as it 
appears by the French accounts, all, or nearly all, of the crew 
of the three-decker had been saved, and all of the Diomede’s, 
except her captain and his surviving officers, and about 100 of 
the men, the British frigates advanced towards that part of the 
coast. The Acasta and consort, by means of their boats, 
brought away Captain Henry and his people, and afterwards set 
fire to and destroyed both French snips. In his third letter. 
Sir John states that Captain Dunn, to whom this service had 
been intrusted, rescued all the prisoners (number not stated) 
from perishing through a tremendous sea.’^ The fact is that, 
although Captain Henry and about 150 of the surviving officers 
and men of the Diomede were made prisoners, scarcely half a 
dozen persons, and none above a forecastle man, were taken, 
who bad belonged to the Imperial. 

Considered as a naval combat, the actiompff the road of Santo- 
Domingo displays nothing very rcmarkaole. It was simply 
that seven British two-decked ships, including one 64, after a 
running fight of two hours with one three, and four two, decked 
French ships, captured three of the latter, and drove on shore 
the remainder. It is as true that the Imperial was nearly a 
match for any two ships in the British, as that the Agamemnon 
was unable to cope with the weakest ship in the opposite line. 
But the French were totally unprepared, and, if some accounts 
dated from the city of Santo-Domingo are to be depended upon, 
had actually left on shore -several of their officers and men, 
including their very admiral. The latter, however, according to 
his letter in the Moniteur, was on boaid his ship before the 
action became general. One of the private letters from the city 
of Santo-Domingo states that, when the British squadron made 
its appearance, the French sailors were talking the sides of their 
ships : a circumstance which explains the half-finished and dirty 
appearance of the three prizes, of the Jupiter and Brave espe- 
cially, when they anchored in the harbour of Port-Royal 
Jamaica. 

On the other hand, the British had^ been, for wee^,. antici- 
pating this or a similar rencounter; and*, so far from being defi- 
cient in general officers, three of the ships displayed admirals’ 
flags at their mast-heads. With the exception of the noble 
manner in which the Northumberland closed with the three- 
decker, and the spirited conduct of the Spencer and Donegal, 
the Bri^h ships neither did, nor had the opportunity of . domg, 
asy ' thing to distinguish themselves; As to the Frencti they 
jteitifinly displayM less than their usual gaUanbry and jpdgn^t ; 
mtt there is no saying that this falling off m^y not have arisen, 

- in some degree, from the absence of Rear^dmiral. Leiagegues 
at the commencement, and his apparently shy conduct at the 
close the action. The Alexandre did all wat a ship could 
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do ; and the Brave, if not the Jupiter, went far to emulate the 
former. 

As soon as the two most disabled of his three prizes were 
refitted, Sir John proceeded with them to Jamaica ; and Rear- 
admiral Cochrane, as soon as he had got a jury mainmast rigged 
on the Northumberland and other matters done to her, made 
sail back to his station, accompanied by the Agamemnon, as the 
least disabled ship, in case the Northumberland, owing to her 
crippled state, should require any assistance. 

The Alexandre was formerly the Indivisible, launched at Brest 
in the summer of 1799.* The two remaining prizes were from 
10 to 12 years old. The Alexandre measured 2231 tons, the 
Jupiter 1899, and the Brave (which ship, having foundered on 
her way to England, was not measured) about the same. The 
first was too much injured by shot, to be worth repairiiig for a 
sea-jgoing ship ; but the second, under the name of Maida (a 
Jupiter 50 being i|^ready in the service), became for a year or 
two a cruising ship, and was fitted on her first and second decks, 
with Cover's 24-pounders, a medium gun of which we shall 
hereafter say more. 

To judge by the solicitude which the vice-admiral, when a 
captain, expressed to be made a baronet, for his comparatively 
small services at the capture of Minorca, f we can readily con- 
ceive that Sir John, upon the present occasion, expected at the 
least to be created a peer. But Sir John received no addition 
to his honours. In about two months after the action, however, 
Rear-admiral Cochrane, was invested with the order of the Bath, 
and Rear-admiral Louis was created a baronet. Captain 
Cochrane, who, to the credit of Sir John Duckworth, had been 
allowed to carry home tlie despatches, was made a post-captain. 
We believe the first-lieutenant of each flag-ship was also pro- 
moted to post-rank, and the second made a commander ; and 
that a commander's rank was bestowed upon the first lieutenant 
of each of the four remaining ships. 

Considering the panic that usually prevails in the Brftisli 
West-India i»ands, when a French fleet or squadron makes its 
appeartoce in that quarter of the globe, the inhabitants of 
Jamaica may well be excused for having received Sir John 
and his prizes with rapturous acknowledgments.’’ Nor was it 
strange fimt the patriotism of the mercantile interest (peculiarly 
sensitive when large risks are at sea) should prompt the body 
of London merchants, and the committee ox underwriters at 
Lloyd’s,^ to vote vases and swords and sums of money to those 
wly:),' by cutting short the career of a French squadron, , .had 
piobalvy sRved from capture so much valuable property*. But 
who could imagine that the British parliament, a court, from its 
very nature, so well calculated to take an unbiassed view of the 

^ . * .See voL ii., p. 970# . ' t Ibid*,pi 198. 
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subject^ would have voted its thanks to the officer and men 
who, with seven sail of the line, had defeated five ; thus vir* 
tually declaring, with the noble mover. Lord* Grenville, that 
superiority of force, does not, in the least, take from the bril- 
liancy of a victory, or from the merit of those by whom it was 
achieved. 

It would seem by this, as if Sir John’s own vivid description 
of his exploit had captivated the minister's understanding. The 
admiral very adroitly begins by stating, that his information on 
the subject led him to believe that the enemy’s force in the 
West Indies consisted of '' ten sail of the line, with as many 
frigates and corvettes.” Now, all the information obtained on 
the subject came, it is admitted, from two Danish schooners; 
one that saw the French ships steering for the road of Santo- 
Domingo, and another that had actually lain at anchor with 
them. Is it possible, that the master of either of these vessels, 
of the last especially, could have been so b%d or so stupid, as 
to mistake five sliips of the line for 10, and two frigates and one 
corvette for 10 sail of that class ? In another part of his letter, 
Sir John says : “ I cannot, though bound to pay every tribute 
to the noble and gallant efforts of the Honourable Rear-admiral 
Cochrane, &.c. &c., be vain enough to suppose that, without the 
aiding hand of Providence, such a result could have been 
effected.” 

The same sentiment, as that expressed by Lord Grenville in 
the House of Peers, was delivered by Mr. Grey in the House 
of Commons. The latter went even further than his coadjutor 
in the upper house. The honourable mover adverted to the 
“ promptitude with which he (Sir John) left his station off 
Cadiz, when he heard of the enemy’s fleet being at sea.” Ac- ' 
cording to our view of the subject, it was no extraordinary 
promptitude for a British admiral, with 'six sail of the line, to 
go in quest of a French admiral witii five ; but if we are not 
mistaken. Vice-admiral Lord Gollingwood, the commandei>-in- 
chllf, greatly blamed Sir John Duckworth for quitting his station, 
and leaving the port of Cadiz unblockaded by a single .^hip. 
Smprisedas we are at the verbal inaccuracy of a loi^'^^l^e 
admiralty, in designating a squadron of five enemas i^ps a 
"fleet,” we are still more so that Mr. Grey should laud the 
" skill that Sir John displayed, in taking a position to intercept 
them at the time they owed their escape entirely to the suc^- 
riority of their sailing/' Can this refer to the Christmas-aay 
chase? .It certainly does. So that an act, for which, had he 
not..^Ueh in with M. Leissegues, Sir John would probably have ^ 
bem/ brought to^ court-martial, is held, up as a pat^m to; - ' 
jindwe, and that by the firstlord of the admiralty. . 
r Endishmeo in general, who, blessed with a free press, CQuld 
af least how many ships had beeil engaged on each side 
(fdf he inust be a. bold panegyrist, indeed, wbo would mistate 
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that fact), felt that the victory of Sir John Duckworth off the 
city of Santo-Domingo had been greatly overrated, what must 
the French have thought, who had no other statement placed 
before them than an official letter, positively declaring, that 
the victory was obtained, and with great difficulty obtained, 
by nine British ships of the line and several frigates over 
four t^rench ships of the line, two frigates, and a corvette. No 
sooner did Captain Raymond Cocault, commanding the Dili- 
gente corvette, reach a safe anchorage in Port-Louis road, in 
the river that leads* to Lorient, than he gave the minister of 
marine an account of the misfortunes of the squadron he had 
belonged to ; misfortunes, indeed, considering the glory which 
had been won on the occasion, they could scarcely be called. 
After describing his first discovery of the British squadron off 
the road of Santo-Domingo, M; Cocault states, or rather, after 
what has appeared respecting the forgeries in the Moniteur, we 
may say, is made to state, thus : At six o’clock I distinguished 
in this squadron nine ships of the line and several frigates.” “A 
six heures, je distinguai dans cette escadre neuf vaisseaux de 
guerre et plusieurs fregates.”* Now, it is customary to express 
ship of the line” by vaisseau” singly, but it is not uncom- 
mon for a line-of-battle ship to be called, as distinguished from a 
frigate or sloop, a man of war; and that this is the sense in 
which M. Cocault uses the term, vaisseaux de guerre,” is evi- 
dent from his following it up with plusieurs fr6gates,” 

M. Cocault goes on to state what signals he made, and how 
they were answered by bis friends'^in the road, and adds : At 
seven o’clock the four ships of the line and two frigates got 
under sail, with a very light wind ; while the enemy^s nine ships 
of the line and frigates were favoured by a shift of wind from 
north to east.” A sept heures, les quatre vaisseaux et les deux 
fregates etaient sous voile, mais avec un vent tr^s-faible, tandis 
^ue les neuf vaisseaux de guerre et les fregates de I’ennemi 
etaient favoris6s par la variete de la brise qui du nord av^it 
pass4 k Test.” 

But s^t amusing part of M. Cocault’s letter is his account 

of of the engagement : Three of our ships,” says he 

appe^^ us to have grounded near the batteries three” 
(meani^ those three) *^were dismasted; the fourth was in the 
possession of the enemy : two English ships were aground near 
our own, and were as bare as sheer-hulks ; they haS fired guns, 
of distress^ and the frigates appeared to be occupied in saving 
the crews. . Two other Englisn ships were in the offing, dis- 
masted and in a very bad state, and the remainder of the 
enemy’s squadron appeared to ^ have suffered considerably.” 
'^Trois de nos. vaisseaux nous avaient paru ^chou^s pr6s des 
forti£|(;ations da la plac^ trois Etaient a6mat6i ^ le qtiatri^me 
e 'Moniteur, March 80, 180C 

f It does hot appear that there were any near the spot. 
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' etait^ au pouvoir de rennemi : deux vaisseaux anglais 4taient 
^choues aupres de notres et rases comme des pontons; ils 
avaient tire le canon de d6tresse, et les frigates paraissaient 
occupees a sauver les Equipages. Deux autres vaisseaux anglais 
4taient au large demat4s en tres^mauvais etat, et le reste de 
I’escadre ennemie paraissait avoir beaucoup soufiert.’* Yet, 
according to the oiHcial letter of the French admiral (but which 
was not suffered to appear in the Moniteur), M. Cocault had 
fled entirely out of sight when the action dosed. Thus : La 
F61icite et la Diligente n’4taient point en vue alors (h la fin de 
Taction), et j ’ignore quelle route elles ont faite.”* And, consK 
dering that the action lasted only two hours, Captain Cocault 
and his companion must have made sail at a very early stage 
of it. 

No doubt M. Cocault felt highly indignant, when he disco- 
Tered the use that had been made of his name ; but, had he 
rem\)nstrated, he probably would not have attained the rank and 
honours which he now appears to enjoy. For instance, at the 
date of his letter, M. Cocault was a '^capitaine de frigate” about 
two thirds down the list, and simply a ** legionnaire de la legion 
d’honneur.” On the 12th of July, 1808, he was appointed 
" capitaine dc vaisseau,” and, on January 1, 1822, the date of 
the latest list in our possession, was within 11 of being an 
admiral, with an increase of orders to, " chevalier de Tordre royal 
et militaire de St.-Louis,” and officier de Tordre royal de la 
legion d’honneur.” 

After the frequent occasions we have had to correct the 
mistatements of a contemporary, who boasted, and, we think, 
with reason, of “the great opportunities he had enjoyed for* 
obtaining the most correct information,”t but who has since 
shown, in a very marked manner, the little profit that may 
be derived from the possession of stich advantages, we shall 
abstain from taking any lengthened or serious notice of his 
account of the victory off Santo-Domingo roads. The squadron 
which chased the Lark, that chased oy Sir John Duckworth 
and abandoned in so extraordinary a manner, and that after- 
wards met and defeated by him,are'all, as far as we cmi gUtber, 
consideied to be the same.:]; He says that, closely supported 
by the Northumberland, Spencer, and “ Sir Edward .Berry,” Sir 
John “ boldly laid the Superb alongside the Imperial and that 
the main and “mizen” masts of the Northumberland were shot 
away as she lay alongside the same ship. After approving of 
Sir; John’s discontinuance of the chase of M. Willaumez, the 
Wtit^ niay well laud the “brilliant victory^ obtained over M. 
.^Leisseguies. I%baps some panegyric of this' kind was neces- 
sary, in order that the engmved portrait, intended for the 

■ - \ ^ / ‘ 

e Victoires et ConquStes, tome xvi., p. 269. 

f Brentof), voL iii., Preftce. Ibid., pp. 521; 529. 
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frontispiece to the account, might not be considered undeservedly 
placed there. 

Having brought to its disastrous close the cruise of Rear- 
admiral Leissegues, we must now return to M. Willaumez, whom 
it will be recollected, just as .an*unexpected turn of good fortune 
had released him from the, in all probability, fatal consequences 
of a meeting with an equal British force.* Left by Sir John 
Duckworth to pursue his course, the French admiral reached, 
without further molestation, the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Here he captured an English merchant vessel, but not 

une corvette anglaise,”t for was lost, and from the former 
learnt, to his regret, into whose hands the Cape had recently 
fallen. In this port he was to have refitted, preparatory to a 
cruise off the bank of Anguillas, where* he had hoped to have 
intercepted the China fleet. Thus disappointed, M. Willaumez 
contented himself with cruising between the continents of Africa 
and Soutli America, until the want of provisions, in the begfhning 
of April, sent him to the port of St.-Salvador. After a stay here 
of 16 days, the French squadron weighed and set sail for 
Cayenne. There M. Willaumez separated his squadron into 
three divisions, and cruised between the last-named port and the 
ninth degree of south latitude. He, it appears, contemplated the 
destruction of the shipping in Carlisle bay, Barbadoes ; but de- 
clares he was prevented by currents, contrary winds, and bad 
weather. Perhaps, had M. Willaumez made the attempt, he 
would have found more formidable obstacles than these. 

On the 9th of June the Veteran arrived at Fort-Royal, Marti- 
nique ; having narrowly escaped an encounter with the 74-guii 
ship Northumberland, Captain John Spear, bearing the flag of 
Rear-admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, who arrived a few hours 
afterwards from Barbadoes, in consequence of information that 
Prince Jerome’s ship had been seen off the north end of that 
island. .On the 14th, early in the morning, the 74-gun ship 
Elephant, Captain George Dundas, without a fore topmast 
joined the Northumberland in Fort-Royal bay; and, on the 
same afternoon, the Canada 74, Captain John Harvey. On the 
l5fb^si,3 A. M,. the Northumberland, in a heavy squall, carried 
away her fore yard and fore topmast, and, towed by the Canada, 
was obliged to bear away for Gros-islet bay, Sainte-Lucie, to 
refit. . On the same afternoon the Eole and Imp6tueua: arrived 
in Fort-Royal bay. On the 20th the Foudro^t and Valeu- 
reuse succeeded in reaching the same anchorage, although 
chased by Sir Alexander’s squadron; and on the 24th the like 
good fortune attended the Cassard and Patriote. During the 
chase qf the' two latter ships, the Nortfiumberland, a second 
time, cturied away her fore ym. 

On the 1st oi July Rear-admiral Willaumez quitted Mar- 

« See p. 21. f Victenres et Conquttes, tome xvij., p. SOQ; 
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timqtie, and steered for the island of Montserrat^ to windward of 
which he found himself on the following day. The squadron 
having here separated, two of the ships appeared before the 
harbour, and demanded and took three English merchant Vessels 
which were at anchor within it. Meanwhile information had 
been sent to the islands of Nevis and St.-Christopher, time 
enough for a part of the homeward-bound convoy, amounting to 
65 sail, collected off Sandy Point at the latter island, to put to 
sea, under the protection of the 28-gun frigate Carysfort, Captain 
Kenneth M'Kenzie, and Dolphin armed store-ship. Lieutenant 
William Hodge ; who, with their charge, stood away to leeward, 
unseen by the enemy. Nine sail, however, from Nevis, and from 
Basse-Terre, St.-Christopher’s, which had missed the convoy, 
were obliged to take refuge under the batteries of Brimstone- 
hill, on the last-named island. These nine sail of merchantmen, 
about sunset on the 3d, were attacked Jby the remaining four 
Frendh sail of the line, on their return from Nevis, where they 
had captured three ships and a brig. Owing, however, to the 
heavy cannonade opened by the fort on Brimstone-hill and by 
a battery near the beach, the French ships, one of them with 
some damage to her rigging, were compelled to retire without 
effecting their object. All this occupies a very small space in 
the French narrative of the proceedings of M. Willaumez’s squa- 
dron. Elle se dirigea vers Mont-Serrat, et mngonna (mther a 
strong word for all that was done) cette colonie. L'amiral Wil- 
laumez visita encore plusieurs rades ennemies, od il fit des 
prises.’^ 

On the 4th, early in the morning, the two ships that had been 
at Montserrat joined the four which had been foiled at St.- 
Cbristopher’s, and the squadron stood towards the island of 
Tortola, in high glee at the prospect of capturing the greater 
part of the immense fleet of deeply-laden English ships there 
assembled, ready to proceed on tnei homeward-bound voyage. 
It so happened, however, that, at daybreak on the^6th, at a short 
distance to the south-east of the west point of the island of St.- 
Thomas, and at about nine miles to windward of the French 
squadron, was cruising a British squadron, under Bear-admAral 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, consisting of the three 74s named in 
the preceding page, the 64-gun ship Agamemnon, Captain 
Jonas Rose, and the frigates Ethalion, Seine, Galatea, and 
Circe, together with some sloops and schooners. 

ifhe 4th Sir Alexander had heard of the arrival of M; 
Wiinpaez off Montserrat, and, with a laudable zeal, was pro^ 
cetiUlig to endeavour to rescue the convoy from his gi^sp. 
4ilhi>st immediately pn perceiving the Bri&sh squadtpn, tha 
French squadron, as if desirous to avoid a contest, oore up and 
ran through the Channel between St.-Thoma6 and Passage 
island, followed, until 2 p.m., by Sir Alexander; who then 
steered for Drake's bay, Tortola, and anchored there on the 
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moniing of the 8th, in company with about 280 sail of West- 
Indiamen. 

The French account of this meeting is as follows : ** On the 6th 
of July, under the island of St-Thomas, he (Willaumez) fell in 
with the English squadron of Admiral Cochrane, composed of 
four sail of the line and of several frigates and large corvettes, 
forming a total of 12 or 13 three-masted vessels. Tms squadron 
was to windward. Willaumez shortened sail to wait for it, and 
cleared for action. The English admiral did not think proper to 
engage, and k^t his wind. The position of the two squadrons 
prevented the French admiral from closing the enemy, who had 
Tortola and St-Thomas to shelter himself in, and after having in 
vain offered him battle, he (Willaumez) resumed his route.” 

Deeming it, as he himself admits, no longer safe to remain in 
the Antilles, and having taken on board his squadron at Mar- 
tinique a sufficient quantity of provisions to last until October, 
M. Willaumez steered towards the latitude of the Great Baliama 
bank. It is clear from this, that, notwithstanding the bounce in 
the account just quoted, the instructions of M, Willaumez forbad 
him to fight without very considerable odds in his favour ; for, 
no other squadron than that of Rear-admiral Cochrane was then 
in the Antilles. The French admiral's object in proceeding to 
the Bahama bank, was to intercept the Jamaica homeward- 
bound fleet, of whose day of departure, number, and escort, he 
had received the fullest information. Arrived on his station, the 
French admiral looked anxiously for the convoy. Day after day 
passed, without the appearance of a fleet, or even of a sail, 
except now and then an American vessel, worth only the in- 
telligence she brought. For M. Willaumez made no scruple to 
seize and detain every neutral vessel he fell in with, in order 
that his cruising ground might be kept a secret. Ayant, lui, 
la precaution d’arrSter et de retenir tous les b&timens neutres, 
pour qu'on ne put savoir d’avis sur sa position.”’*^ This is 
worthy the attention of those citizens of the United States of 
America, who have been wont to charge the English fleets and 
cruisers with being tlie sole offenders in thus harassing neutral 

We^rmerly mentioned that Napoleon, out of regard to the 
naval profession, had made his younger brother J6rdme a 
member of it.f Royalty concentrating in itself all possible 
claims for promotion, the young prince was raised to the rank of 
li^tenant de vaisseau on the 14tn of Januaij, 1803, not quite a 
twelvemonth after his ioitiatipn into the service. On the 1st of 
Noi^ember, 18Q4, Jer6me was made a capitaine de frigate, and 
appoinl^d. to .thePomone;:}: in which frigate, accompani^ by 

* Victoires et Conqu6tes, t6me xvii., p; 

*1* ^ee vof* iii.|. p» 17S« . « < ^ See p. 21. 
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some other vessels, he cruised a short timiu the Mediterranean. 
One would suppose that this promotion was sufficiently rapid to 
satisfy even a royal mind. Before, however, he had been a 
ca^ntaine de frigate seven months, J^r6me wanted to make him^ 
self a capitaine de vaisseau. About this time his vagaries, and 
his total disregard of the rules of the service, notwithstanding all 
the allowances made to him as the brother of the emperor, 
created so much disgust in the French navy, that conmlaints 
were forwarded to Napoleon; who, in a letter of June 16; J805, 
says to his minister or marine: Jerome Buonaparte cannot 

be a capitaine de vaisseau: it would be "a fatal innovation to 
suffer him to give himself rank. In this point of view, his con* 
duct betrays an unexampled levity, and his justification has no 
reason in it. Not only has J6r6me not the right to make an 
enseigne a lieutenant, but I annul the appointment : this conduct 
is altogether ridiculous. When he shall have fought and cap* 
tured an English line-of-battle ship, he will not have the right of 
giving rank, but simply of recommending those who may have 
distinguished themselves.^’ ^ 

It may easily be conceived what a plague this, in court Ian* 
guage, illustrious personage was to an enterprising officer like 
M. Willaumez. Doubtless the admiral had received from the 
emperor the most solemn charge to avoid every risk of placing 
his headstrong brother in the hands of his enemies. If so, there 
is less difficulty in accounting for the apparently shy conduct of 
Rear-admiral Willaumez in retreating, as well from Sir John 
Duckworth with an equal, as from Sir Alexander Cochrane with 
an inferior force. In short, the cruise of M. Willaumez, like the 
generality of those planned by the French emperor, had for its 
object an attack upon the defenceless commerce, rather than 
upon the armed ships and batteries, of his enemy. 

After the squadron had cruised for some days longer upon t^e 
Bahama bank, in the listless and u..profitable manner already 
mentioned, the impatience of the admiral’s prot4g6 could hola 
out no longer ; and accordingly, on the night of the 31st of 
July, the Veteran contrived to part company. With the aid of 
bis first lieutenant, and of the other able officers that jg;er#no 
doubt placed around him, Captain J6r6me bent bis course 
towards Europe. On the 10th of August, in latitude 46^ 3V 
north, longituae 35^ 16’ west, he was fortunate enough to fall in 
with a homeward-bound Quebec fleet of 16 sail, under the pro** 
tection of the 22-gun ship Champion, Captain Robert Ho^C/ 
Bromley.* After a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to iimw the 
French ’M: in chase of herself, the Champion saw sir .of ;her 
convf^/Capto^ burnt According to J6ifSm^y aiftcbunt> 
thrte others shared the same fate; but the ^^twb frigates’^ 

* For the original of this letter, see Appendix, No. 18. 
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effected their escape. which designation was meant the 
Champion^ and^ we jsuppBse^ the Osborne transport^ thn pendant 
ship of the convoy. 

On the 26th, at daybreak, having reached the latitude of 
Belleisle, on her way to Lorient, the Veteran fell in with, and 
was chased by, a British squadron composed of the 80«gun ship 
Gibraltar, 'Captain. Willoughby Thomas Lake, and the 18- 
pounder 36-gun frigates Penelope and Tribune, Captain William 
Kobert Bi^ughton and Thomas Baker. The prince had reason 
to be^ alarmed ; but, by the local experience of the officers in- 
trusted with the care of^erome and with the management of the 
ship, the Veteran succeeded in reaching the little port of Con- 
carneau, situated about three leagues to the north-north-east of 
the Glenan isles ; and hito which, on account of its rocky ap- 
proach, narrow entrance, and small depth of water, no ship of 
the line had ever before attempted to take shelter. 

For his dereliction of duty in quitting his commanding officer 
without leave, [Prince Jerome did not, as far as we can discover, 
receive any rebuke from his brother. On the contrary, Napoleon 
pleased perhaps at the partial destruction oi^he Quebec convoy, 
received him in a very flattering manner ; and the editor of tne 
Moniteur was commanded to dress up Jerome’s cruise” in the 
first style of court-panegyric. No inducement, however, could 
prevail upon the young naval hero to trust himself again at sea 
in a fighting ship ; and he very soon afterwards, we believe, 
quitted the profession. M. Willaumez now demands our at- 
tention. 

Daylight on the 1st of Au^st discovered to the French 
admiral the absence of the Veteran ; and, fully sensible of the 
danger to which the fugitive prince would be exposed, M. 
Willaumez cruised in every direction to find him. Meanwhile 
the Jamaica fleet, consisting of 109 vessels, under convoy of a 
64, two frigates, and a sloop or two, had sailed from the west 
end of that island on the 28th*of July, to go by the gulf, instead 
of the windward, passage, and was then rounding Cape Antonio. 
Haying returned from his unsuccessful search, M. Willaumez 
contin^ecyio cruise for the Jamaica fleet, until, at the expiration 
of soipe olys, a neutral assured him that his hopes were at an 
end. 

Thisi delay on the part of M. Willaumez, in all probability, 
would have led to a rencounter between him and Sir John Borlase 
WarjiQn,^ had not the latter, on quitting Barbadoes, where he had 
arrived on the 12th of July, kept too much to the eastwmd. 
Afler having returned to Spithead from his first cruise off Madeira, 
Sir Jfdhn h^ saifed, on the ,4tb of June, with the Foudroyant 
and fouribf his five 74^*'^ with an additional 74, the Fame, 


« See p. 18<5. 
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Captain Richard Henry Alexander Benf|^tt, in lieu ofltheBfepulse, 
of the SBX$e,, force. The vice-admiral tbok vrith him;! on the same 
^^occasion/ but one frigate, the Amazon. So that Sir John4iad 
.under his command one 80, five 74s, and one frigate; and, 
before Jerome parted, M. Wiilaumez had also one 80, five 74s, 
« and one frigate. By a singular coincidence, too, both' 80-gun 
ships bore the same name. vx , 

The French admiral now prepared to execute the reiA^ining 
object;s of his cruise. These were, to proceed to thjer cpltsbof 
Newfoundland, there to capture the fishing-vessels and de^oy 
the fisheries ; then to take up a favourab& station for intercepting 
the English trade from Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland, and 
to be ready, by the middle of October, to enter a port of France.* 
Scarcely had the French ships turned their heads to the north- 
ward, when M. Wiilaumez encountered a greater misfc^une 
than any he had experienced since his departure from home. On 
the night of the 18th of August, in latitude 22° north, longitude 
63° west, a gale or hurricane overtook the squadron, scatterifig 
the ships in every direction, and dismasting and damaging the 
whole of them. • 

When the gale subsided, the French admiral found himself 
entirely alone. Having contrived a substitute for her lost rudder, 
and erected Jury-masts in lieu of those which had been carried 
away, the Foudroyant steered straight for Havana. On the 
/ }5th of September, at daylight, when within three leagues of his 
; destined port, M. Wiilaumez fell in with the British 44-gun 
frigate Anson, Captain Charles Lydiard, then about six miles 
distant, running along-shore from the Matanzas, and standing 
directly for the Foudroyant. At 7h. 30m. a.m. the latter* 
hoisted the French ensign and a rear-admiral’s flag, Havana at 
this time bearing from the Anson west-south-west distant , 
tween three and four leagues. At 8 h. 15 m., then nearly calniv' 
the French 80 shortened sailf and despatched a boat into^die 
harbour. At 10 h. 15 m. a. m., a light air springing up froi^w 
south by east, each ship crowded all the sail she could set. At 
noon Point More bore from the Anson west by south four or fii^ 
miles. At 1 p. m. the Foudroyant fired a gun to windiiraid, and 
at Ih. idm. the Anson shortened sail. In a minute or; two 
afterwards the Foudroyant did the same, and have to, "as^ if 
awaiting the frigate’s approach. At 1 h. 15 m. p.m. the Fou- 
droyant opened her fire, and received in return the fire of the < 
Anson ; both slms standing on the starboard tack, the Apaon 
to windward, l^he cannonade continued until Hbout Ih. 45 m. 
F. i(^|ll||rhen, finding she was npt able to cope with her antagonist, 
the jmson tachidi ceased firiiig, and made salt, with the liSss of ^ 
two seamen killed and seven seamen and one marine*wounded. 


* Yictoires et Conquetes, tome xvii., p. 802. 
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besiifed h^ing the staji^board leech of her fore topsail and the 
elingd of the main j€rd shot away, and her "^lapdiflg and 
running rigging and sails much cut The Anson had also re* 
ceived several shot in the hull. What damage or loss the 
Foudroyant sustained has not been recorded : all we kiiow is, 
that in' a very short time after the action had ceased, she was at 
an anchor in Haviina. * 

i^French 80-gun ship, in weight of metal, number of men, 
andwia^, is, be it remembered, a full match for a Brijish 98 ; 
and,^although the Foudroyant was disabled in her masts, she 
was not (for, if she hadlbeen, the French themselves would quickly 
have made it known) in her guns. Hence a tolerable idea may 
be formed of what chance the Anson would have stood, had she 
persevered in the contest. The French were so sensible of the 
disparity between the combatants, and of the little honour which 
haa been gained by the larger vessel, that they not only de- 
- scribed the British fngate as a cut down line-of-battle ship, 
"OS' trying two whole batteries,^' but stated her to have been in 
Company with other British men of war ; and this, although it 
was well known at Havana that the Anson was cruising alone. « 

Dans les environs de ce port,^' says the French account, " le 
Foudroyant fut attaqu6 par une division anglaise, k la t6te de 
laquelle se trouvait le vaisseau rase TAnson.”^ Now, the 
Anson’s captain, with more propriety, might have stated, that 
he was attacked by a Franco-Spanish division, at the head^of 
which was the Foudroyant for the Spanish 74 San*Lorenzo 
and several gun-boats, just as the Anson had ceased firing, 
were seen coming out of Havana to assist the French ship. 
Resolved, for this gasconade, to pay the French in their own^ 
coin, Captain Brenton declares, that the Anson, after a severe 
.action, drove him (M. Willaumez) for protection under the guns" 
of the Moro castle.^t .a 

^ Of the two British squadrons despatched in different direc- 
' tfons in pursuit of the supposed single squadron which had put 
to sea from Brest, that under Sir John warren has already had 
Jts proceedings in part detailed. The squadron of Sir Richard . 
Str^ch|n bad returned to Ply^^mouth equally unsuccessful. From 
ceKain" information that .M. Willaumez, after quitting St.-*^ 
Safvador jn April, had steered to the northtwest, Sir Richard 
was a'g^in ordered in pursuit. It bad by this time been found 
that a 98«gon ship was no acquisition to a flying squadron. The * 
Stt^George was therefore to be left at home ; as was also the 
Centaur, on liccount of Sir Samuel Hood’s appointment to the ' 
command off Rochefort. In lieu of those two ships, three others* 
werS added) wMch nrade Sir Richard’s squadron as fidlows : : 

*♦" 

^ Victoires et Conqu^tes, tome xvii., p. 303. 

rf Brenton, voL iv., p< 59. 
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( Kcar-adm. (b.) Sir Bfchard John St^adian, Bt*. 

/ Captain Charles Richarcbon. 

„ William Harmod. 

„ Lord Heniy raulet. 

„ John Erskine Douglas. 

„ Thomas Le March^t Gosselyn."^ 

„ Robert Waller Otmy. 

„ Sir Thomas Masteman Hardy, Bt. 

„ Stephen Poyntz. 

„ John Stuart. 

On the 19th of May this squadron sailed from Plymouth, and 
on the 8th of August, after having cruised some time off Madeira 
and the Canary islands, Sir Richard anchored in Carlisle bay,. 
Barbadoes. On the 13th that persevering officer again set sail 
in search of M. Willaumez; of whose cruising ground he had 
received so good information, that the night of the 18th of 
August fell upon both squadrons nearly in the same latitude, 
and within a degree of the same longitude, the British ex^ 
periencing the gale in latitude 21° 25' north, longitude 62° west,, 
the French, as has already been stated, in latitude 22° norths 
longitude 63° west. , The accidental circumstance of a day’s 
earlier departure from Barbadoes might have enabled Sir Richard 
to have crossed the path of M. Willaumez, as the latter was re- 
turning to his cruising ground from the eastward, where he had 
been seeking Prince Jerome, who had so unceremoniously 
quitted his protection. 

On the 14th of September, at daybreak. Cape Henry in the 
United States of America bearing west-north-west distant 12 
leagues, the British 74-gun ships Belleisle and Bellona, and 
frigate Melampus, being on the appointed rendezvous, in search 
of the Caesar and the other ships of their squadron, which had 
been separated by the gale, discovered to leeward of them, and 
immediately chased, a strange sail '^nder jury-masts, steering 
straight for the Chesapeake. This was the French 74-gun ship 
Impetueux, next to the Foudroyant, the most disabled ship of< 
M. Willaumez's squadron. In the crippled state of his amp, 
M. Le Veyer had no alternative but to bear up towards the 
land. Accordingly, at 8 h. 15 m« a. m., the Impetueux hoisted 
French colours, and ran herself on shore. Soon afterwards the 
Melampus shortened sail, and, having hove to on the krboaxd 
tack, fired a broadside at the French ship, who thereupon haulad . 
down her ensign and pendant. At 10 a.m. the Bntish shipe 
anchorec^bout a mile from the shore, in five fathoms’ water,, 
and with iteir b^|j^ took possession of the Impetueux. At boon 
two suspicious in the offing induced Captain Hargodcl to get 
under way with the Belleisle and Bellona, leaving the Melampus 
to remove tqe French prisoners and set fire to the prize. By 
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8 p. M. thfkt service was accomplished, and the frigate weighed 
and stood after her consorts. 

The captnre and destruction of the Impetueux was certainly a 
breach of neutrality; and the French consul at Norfolk so con- 
sidered it, by refusing to acknowledge her late crew as prisoners 
of war. However, uie affair kappily passed off in the United 
States with very little notice. 

About a fortnight previously to the destruction of the Im^ 
p^tueux, the Patriote and Eole, each on a different day, arrived 
in the Chesapeake in a very disabled state, particularly the 
foimer. These ships afterwards proceeded to Annapolis ; where, 
in a little while, they were blockaded by some British ships of 
war from Halifax. Eventually, as will be seen, the Patriote 
reached France ; but the Eole, we believe, was taken to pieces 
in America. The same fate attended the Valeurcuse frigate, 
who, partially dismasted, had put into the Delaware, and had 
subsequently removed, for greater security, as high up the river 
as Philadelphia. The Foudroyant, after undergoing a refit at 
Havana, set sail on her return to France, and arrived in the 
road of Brest. The Cassard, the only remaining ship of the 
French squadron, as soon as the gale had abated, bent her 
course towards Europe, and reached in safety the port of 
Rochefort. 

A third British squadron had been despatched from the 
Channfl, for the purpose of intercepting M. Willaumez on his 
return to France. This squadron was placed under the com- 
mand of Bear-admiral Sir Thomas Louis, Bart., in the 80-gun 
ship Canopus, with orders to cruise about 50 leagues to the 
westward of Belle-Isle. The news of the dispersion of the 
French squadron, and of the disasters that haa subsequently 
attended it, reached the rear-admiral in the early part of his 
cruise, and Sir Thomas and his squadron forthwith removed to 
the station off Cadiz. We must now pay a short visit to the 
port of Brest ; the fleet cruising off which, since the 22d of 
February, when Admiral Cornwallis struck his flag, had been 
under the chief command of the Earl of St.-Vincent. 

Not only had the best of the ships and the bulk of the sea- 
men been taken from the Brest fleet to form the two expeditions 
that had sailed from the road in December, 1805, and of whose 
respective fates we have already given so full an account, but a 
senous deficit had been caused in the stock of stores and pro- 
visions at the port. Hence the seven or eight line-of-battle ships, 
that still remained afioat, were not in a condition to go to sea ; 
nor, louring the whole of this year, did one of them mwe even a 
show of filing Vut. However, on the 6th of October, during 
the temporary "absence of the Briflsh squadron stationed off the 
port, the French 74-gun ship R6gulus, after nearly a twelve- 
month's successful cruise, the principal events of which we shall 
hereafter relate, got safe in. 
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Heavy as had been the loss to the French navy at the battle 
of Trafalgar, it was by no means in so desperate a state as son^e 
of the English periodical writers would have the public believ^. 
Steel, in his monthly Navy^ist for March in the present year, 
enumerates the numW of line-of-battle ships then belonging tp 
France at 19 : while, with an air of triumph,, he states the 
British line-force, including 50s, at 243 sau. This appears 
in a small table, entitled Naval Force of Europe and in 
which France, as a naval power, ranks below Sweden, Denmark, 
and even Turkey. So far from the statement being correct as 
relates to France and England, the one * possessed, in a state 
for sea-service and building, more than 53 sail of the line, 
thus ; 


Brest 


building ... 

3 

Orient 


99 ... 

2 

Rochefort 


99 ... 

2 

In the Scheldt 

.. ... 0 

99 ... 

10 

Vigo 

, Cadiz 

Toulon 

. • ... ... 1 

••• 

2 

Genoa 


99 ••• 

2 

With Wiilaumez 


99 ••• 

21 

„ L'Hermitte 


Afloat ... 

32 


92 

Total ...A... 

53 


Several of the ships here marked down as building were ready 
to be launched, and some were actually afloat. Among the 
ships of the line which Napoleon at the commencement of the 
war ordered to be built, wet'e two at Nantes, one at Bor- 
deaux, one at Marseilles, one at Ostende, and one at Saint-Malo. 
These have been excluded from the statement, because it is 
doubtful whether or not they were proceeded upon. In the 
course of two or three years, every one of the above 21 building 
ships was actually in commission ; and it is believed that, before 
the close of the year 1806, several other line-of-battle ships, 
including two or three three-deckers of the class of the Imperial, 
were laid down in the difierent ports of the French empire. 

Out of the above 53 ships, not one mounted, or was intended 
to mount, fewer than 74 guns ; whereas England, if her 64-gun 
ships be excluded, possessed, in a stote for service and building, 
but 102 sail of the line.* Nor, with the addition of the 64s, 
would the number exceed 123. The absurdity of including star 
tionary harbour-ships, hulks, and 50-gun ships, when the 'total 
on the^,6|p||^ite side contains no vessels of that description^ bf^ 
e^sed.f Even admitting that, in the <y$ar 180% 
Itli^a^or Sfttdn had about the same number of Une-of-battle 

^ « See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 14. 

^ f See vol. i., p. 57. 
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ships as France, will any one say that, in point of maritime 
enterprise, physical strength, and means of annoyance, the latter 
did not rank mr above them ? Hence, so far from the British 
navy, in March, 1806, being to the French navy, in ships of the 
line, as 12 to one, the difference in reality, was but as two to 
one ; and, so far from France being, at the time referred to, the 
seventh naval power in Europe, she was, as she long had been, 
the second. 

The command of the British naval forces, on the extensive 
station of the Mediterranean, was still in the able hands in 
which we last year left it.’* Early in the month of February 
Vice-admiral Lord Collingwood, while cruising off Cadiz, re- 
ceived information that five of the four fiigates which, with 
other ships of the late discomfited Franco-Spanish fleet, had 
sought refuge in the port after the battle of Trafalgar, were ready 
for sea, and intended to sail the first opportunity. By way of 
inducing the French frigates to do so, in the Hope to intercept 
them soon after they quitted port. Lord Collingwood with his 
squadron, retired to a station about 10 leagues distant from the 
harbour ; where he lay out of sight, leaving the 38-gun frigate 
Hydra, Captain George Mundy, and 18-gun brig-sloop Moselle, 
Captain John Surman Carden, close oft the port, with orders to 
keep a watchful eye upon any vessels sailing from it. 

On the 23d of February a strong easterly wind began to blow, 
and by the 26th had driven the British squadron as far to the 
westward as Cape Sta.-Maria. Informed of this by the signal 
posts along the coast, M. La Marre-la-Meilierie, on the same 
evening, put to sea with the Hortense, Hermione, Rliin, and 
Themis, and brig-corvette Furet, the frigates with six months' 
provisions and a number of troops on board. At 9 h. 15 m. p.m. 
the Hydra and Moselle, then about three miles west of Cadiz 
lighthouse, standing in-shore, discovered and chased the French 
squadron, which, with a wind so strong and favourable, had 
already got outside of them. The British frigate and brig 
immediately bore up after the four French frigates and bri?. 
Captain Mundy intending to steer a parallel course, to wat^ 
their manoeuvres. At ll p.m., observing that the French 
squadron continued a steady course. Captain Mundy detached 
the Moselle in search of the commander-in-chief, and, with the 
Hydra alone, gallantly continued the pursuit. 

On the 27th, at 2 h. 30 m. a. m., in consequence of the French 
commodore having altered his course a point to the westward^ 
the British captain found that he had considerably neared the 
squadron, pairticularly the brig, which was at some distance 
aatem o{the frigat^. The object now was, to cut off thU brig ; 
and at length, after a two hours’ further chase, the Hydra; over- 
took her. The Furet, mounting 18 long 8-pounders, with a 


« See p. 107. 
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complement of 130 men, commanded by Lieutenant de vaisseau 
Pkri^Antoine^Toussaint Demai, and victualled for a five 
numtiis’ cruise, fired a broadside " pour Tbonneur de pavilion/’ 
and hauled down her colours. Apparently unmoved by this 
circumstance, M. La Marre-la-Meillerie permitted the Bntish 
frigate to carry ofi' her prize, and nrith his four French frigates, 
continued his route to the westward. 

In the course of the summer the whole of the five French two- 
deckers, that had escaped from the battle of Trafalgar, appear to 
have got themselves repaired and in readiness to put to sea, 
under Vice-admiral Rosily. The Spaniards also succeeded in 
getting ready one three-decker and five or six two-deckers ; 
making a total of 11 or 12 sail of the line in Cadiz alone. In 
Carthagena lay ready for sea eight Spanish sail of the line, 
including two three-deckers. In Toulon there were three French 
two-deckers, and two or three frigates also ready ; besides one or 
two sail of the line in ports of Vein e, fitting. Whether it was 
that a want of concert existed among the allies, that Napoleon 
was too much occupied with his army to draw out a plan of 
operations, or that the scenes of the 21st of October, 1805, had 
made too deep an impression to be so soon obliterated, the year 
1806, in respect to the movements of the enei^y’s fleets within 
the limits of Lord Collingwood’s command, was one of compa- 
rative repose. 

Although the waters of i.he Mediterranean had been cleared 
of the fleets of the French emperor, his armies were still tyran- 
nizing over the inhabitants of her shores, and the corrupt court 
of Naples was compelled again, as in the ibrmer w^r, to claim 
the protection of the British navy. Restricted as we are in our 
subject, a general view of the state f French powe»* and 
influence in the Mediterranean states is all that will be required 
from us. 

As the great battle of Marengu in the former war led to the 
peace of Luneville, so the still greater battle of Austerlitz in the 
present led to the peace of Presburg. But the terms granted 
to Austria, were much less favourable in the latter, than in the 
former case. There the acquisition of the Venetian states was 
considered to be no inadequate compensation for the loss of the 
Low Countries ; but, by the treaty of Presburg, Austria re- 
nounced her share of those states, and consented that they should 
be annexed to the kingdom of Italy ; taking, as her only posses- 
ipon on the shores of the Mediterranean, the comparatively 
insignificant port of Triest, at the head of the Adjaatic. About 
the same time (December 26, 1806) that the treaty of Presburg 
was coniSittdedWith Austria, a treaty between Buonaparte aud 
was signed at Vienna. 

. ' .;.^JPeace .with these two powers, and the withdrawal of the 

>^U8sian army from Austria, left Napoleon to wreak his venge- 
ance upon Ferdinand of Naples; who, in the direct violation of 
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the treaty of neutrality which ha had concluded with the French 
emperor, on the 8th of October, 1805, had suffeted an Anglo* 
Russian squadron to land a body of troops in the bay of Naples. 
This took place so shortly after the ratification of the treaty of 
Portici as on the 20th of November. The Russian troops were 
about 14,000 in number, and ^commanded by General Lasey. 
These were quartered in Naples and its environs. The British 
troops, amounting to about 10,000 men, were commanded by 
General Sir James Craig, and were cantoned at Castel-d-mare* 
Torre-del-Greco, and the vicinity. Nor was this alL The king 
•of Naples began levying an army, and providing horses and 
wagg ns for its conveyance, and magazines of stores and ammu- 
nition for its use. 

With his accustomed promptitude in carrying his measures 
into execution, Napoleon, on the 28th of December, the very 
day after the treaty (*f Presburg had been signed, issued from 
liis head-quarters at Vienna ^ proclamation, declaring that the 
Neapolitan dynasty had ceased to reign. The denouncement of 
this threat vv:3s the signal for the two allies of Naples to consult 
their own safety ^ Tiie Rusiian troops re-embarked and retired 
to Corfu; ami the English troops, being far too few for so ex- 
tensive a line of defence as 't would have been necessary to 
maintain, re-embai'ked also, auu posted themselves at Messina in 
Sicily. 

Hearing of t’ e advance of French army, the King of 
Naples quitted his capital on the 23d of January : and, embark- 
ing on board the British 74-giui ship Lxcellent, Captain Fmnk 
Sotheron, took refuge, a second time, at Palermo.* The queen 
and a part ot the court accompanied or quickly followed the 
king in his retreat; but the Duke of Calabria, the king’s eldest 
son and the heir apparent to the throne, rer^ained as regent of 
the kingdom ^until the 7th of February, when he also quitted 
Naples and retired to liis dukedom. The French army, in the 
mean time, w'^h Josepli Buonapaite for its nominal head, but 
really under the command of General Massena, assisted by Ge- 
neral Reignicr and other officers of reputation, had reached the 
frontiers, and on the 9th took post at Ferentino. From this 
place Joseph Buonaparte issued a proclamation, vowing venge- 
ance upon the court of Naples, but promising protection to 
the people. Shortly afterwards the French army advanced in 
three divisions. Tne light division, under General Reignier, 
marched to Gaeta, a strong port situated upon a rocky promon- 
toryi three sides of which are washed by the sea,, and the fourth 
'Connected with the continent by a narrow and well-fortified 
ietbihus. The governor of tliis fortress, the Prince of Hefsmp 
Philipsdiadt, was summoned to surrender on favourable tcro^ : 
hut refused. An immediate attack by the French gave theo^ 


e See voL iL, p. 190. 
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'with some loaS| the possession of a redoubt ; bot^ for the pre- 
sent, they gained no other advantage. The centre division, 
igider General Massena, marched straight to Naples; and on the 
12th and 15th of Februaiy Joseph Buonaparte, entered succes-, 
sively, by capitulation with the garrisons, Capua and Naples. In 
i^ort, before the end of March, the Fiench had placed garrisons 
in Scylla and Tarento, and were in possession of the whole 
kingdom of Naples, except Gaeta, and Civitella del Tranto in 
the further Abruzzo. 

On the 2l8t of April, while matters were in this state, Rear- 
admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, having been detached by 
Lord Collingwood for the purpose, arriv^ in the Pompee 74 
at Palermo, to take the command of the squadron assembled 
there for the defence of Sicily. That squadron then con- 
sisted, besides the Pompee and Excellent, of the two 64-gun 
ships Athenien, Captain John Gifiard, and Intrepid, Captain the 
Honourable Philip Wodehouse, a Neapolitan frigate, one or two 
British frigates, and a few Neapolitan gun and mortar boats. 
The British army still occupied Messina, but, owing to the re- 
retirement of Sir James Craig from ill-health, was now under 
the command of Sir John Stuart. 

The first step taken by Sir Sidney was to throw supplies into 
Gaeta, which he accomplished, under a heavy fire from the be- 
siegers, landing, with a considerable quantity of ammunition, four 
of the Excellent’s lowerdeck guns. Shortly afterwards, consi- 
dering that the best means of co-operating with the Prince of 
Hesse in defending the fort, which he had hitherto with so 
much gallantry maintained, would be to draw off a part of the 
attacking force for the defence of Naples, Sir Sidney proceeded 
thither with the Pomp6e, Excellent, Athenien, and Intrepid ; 
leaving in command off Gaeta Captain Henry Richardson, with 
the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Juno, Neapolitan frigate Minerva, 
Cwtain Vieugna, and 12 Neajiolitaa gun-boats. 

The French having erected a battery of four guns on the point 
of La Madona della Catterra, the Prince of Hesse ordered 60 
men from the garrison to be embarked in four fishing* boats ; and 
on the night of the 12th Captain Bic^strdson, with the armed 
boats of me two frigates, landed tl^ troops undiscovered in a 
small bay in the rear of the enemy’s works. The French aban* 
doned the fort as the boats jeached the shore; and the guns 
were spiked, the carriages destroyed, and the troops re^mbarksd, . 
without any loss. On the ,15th . the garrison pf Gaeta made, 
another tolerably successful sortie, supported inidie attack 
retr^^Kt^, two divisions of gun-boats, one of tbein under the 
• , (ilaptain Richardson, and by tha armed boats of 

the dicectioa of L^uteaeni Xbomas Wel.lsi.as> 
JLieutenant of marines RoWrt:M» Mant. -The (mly.loea 
of .the allies was sustaioied.by tho Juno’s boats,. 
4^aP,fconsiisted of,foar seamen killod and five- wounded, 
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Upon Sir Sidney’s arrival in the bay of Naples with his 
&(]^uadron, now^ by the junction of the74-^un ship Eagle, Cap*- 
tain Charles Rowley, augmented to five sail of the line, he found 
the city illuminated in honour of Joseph Buonaparte; who, since 
the 30th of March, had caused himself to be proclaimed, and 
was now being crowned. King ' of the Two Sicilies. Although 
the fire of his squadron would soon have interrupted the cere- 
mony, Sir Sidney humanely and politically refrained from hosti- 
lities against the inhabitants, and directed his attention t6 a 
more legitimate object, the dislodgment of the French garrison 
from the island of Capri. 

To the French commandant. Captain Chervet, a summons was 
sent on the 1 1th ; and, upon the refusal of the latter to capitu- 
late, the Eagle was detached to take up a position for the piir- 

S ^se of covering the troops intended to be landed. Captain 
owley placed his ship in the most judicious manner; and the 
Eagle did not open her fire until near enough to feel the effects 
of the enemy’s musketry upon her quarterdeck, where a seaman 
was killed and her first lieutenant, Mr. James Crawley, wounded. 
After a hre from both decks of the Eagle, and from two Neapo- 
litan mortar-boats, continued from 9 till 10 a. m., the French 
were driven from the vineyards within their walls. Immediate 
advantage of this was taken by the disembarkation of the 
storming party, consisting of seamen and marines, the latter 
under the command of Captain Richard Bunce, assisted by 
Captain John Stannus and Lieutenant George P. Carroll, and 
the former of Lieutenants John Arthur Morell, of the Eagle, and 
Edward Reding of the ^Pomp^. Thus led, the British seamen 
and marines gallantly mounted the steps that led to the heights ; 
and Captain otahnus, pressing forward, killed the French com- 
mandant. On this event being known, the garrison beat a parley, 
and were allowed to capitulate upon honourable terms. This 
success was fortunately obtained with no greater additional loss 
to the British, than one marine killed and fcTur seamen and six 
marines wounded ; total, with the Eagle’s loss on first anchor- 
ing, two killed and 10 wounded. 

Having placed an English garrison in Capri, Sir Sidney 
steered along the coast to the southward, obstructing by land, 
and ouUing off by sea, the enemy’s communications, in order to 
retard bis operations against Gketa. The rear-admiral then re- 
turned to Palermo, and, falling into the views of Ferdinand, 
imned the latter in persuading General Stuart to invade Calabria. 
Reluctantfy Consenting^ Sir John, on the 1st of July, landed 
about 4800 elective men, all infantry, without opposition, in a 
bay in tlje gulf of St-Eufemia. On the « afternoon of the 3d 
intelligence was brought to him^ that General Reignier, witli an 
immemate force of 4000 infantry and 300*cavelry, and an houvly 
expected force of 3000 more troops, was encamped on the sloping 
side of a woody hill below the village of Maida, ^ which was 
distant about 10 miles from the position of the British. Hoping 
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to be able to attack the French general before his reinfoi^eeiiiQQt 
Sir John Stuart, on the morning oi the 4thk;CQomMi^ 
bis march* But General Reignier had befEmlwedvIdpe^eveiifl^ 
before, by the expected division, and Jiow.baa Roder him at^the 
least 7000 men. Desirous of brining his cavalry into action, 
and, perhaps, underrating the military prowess of his enen^, 
<^neral Reignier descended into the plain in front of his posi- 
tion. Here was fought the famous battle of Maida, in whi^ 
the British bayonet, almost before a thrust had been made by i^ 
won the day ; and that with so trifling a loss to the British, as 
one officer, three sergeants, and 41 rank and file Juttsd, wA 
eleven officers, eight sergeants, twodriifl|iiners»«Aiid261 rank 
4md file wounded : whereas the loss of the French, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, was estimated at nearly 4000 men. 

The consequence of this victory was the possession by the 
•conquerors of all the forts along the coasts, and of all the 
depots of arms and ammunition prepared for the attack of 
Sicily. By the end of July the whole of the British army was 
withdrawn from Calabria, except the garrison of Scylla, and a 
detachment of the 78th regiment under Lieutenant-colonel 
McLeod, which had been detached in the 32-gun frigate Amphion, 
Captain William Hoste, to the coast near Catanzaro, in order to 
encourage and assist the insurgents in that quarter. By these 
two officers an attack was made, on the 30th of July, upon the 
Import^t port of Cotronc; and, owing greatly to the judicious 
manner in which Captain Hoste placed the Amphion and some 
Ifeapolitan gun-boats that were under his command, was attri- 
buted the surmnder of that fortress, with all its stores and 
ms^zines, and upwards of 600 French troops. 

Shortly after this the French evacuated both Calabrias ; but 
neither the victory of Maida, nor the subsequent successes 
the British, could save the fortress of Gaeta. The gallant 
Prince of Hesse, having recei\ed a severe splinter wound, 
retired to Palermo for his recovery, leaving the command of the 
post to the lieutenant-governor. Colonel Hotz. Against that 
officer the French, having brought their artilleiy to act, eventu»- 
ally succeeded; and on the 12th of July the fortress of G^ta 
Aurrendered by capitulation. The reaction that fdllowed tliis suc- 
cess restored to the French, before the end of the year, nesAy 
every important post in the two Calabrias, except Scylla; which 
still in the possession of the British, and, united with their 
•occupation of Messina, on the opposite site the Faro, gave 
them the entire command of the strait. 

Among the places which Austria ceded to France by the 
treaty of Preishurg was the province and n^k'harboisir' of. Gob- 
taro hx Dalmatia, situated dbout 24 mifesto the soatawatd of 
Ifa^sa.. By the terms of the treaty, the French were to ' take 
in six weeks after the ratification. Hie tinie naqpising 
the arrival of any officer from Fraab^ an awnt at tbe 
^coort of Russia succeeded in persuading the inhamtantS) who 
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were chiefly Greeksi that, as France had neglected to take pos- 
MHttOQ of the province within the time limited, Austria was 
r^eased finom the obligation of maintaining it. This reasoning, 
although it oeiHrijieed the inhabitants, produced no effect upon 
the Austiian officer, who had 1500 men under his command. 
Jiwt, kowever, as AeAu^naiiMsommissary arrived, who was to 
deliver up the province to ffie Frendi, a bwd of Montenerains 
from the mountains entered the town, a>id a Russian ship of the 
line from Corfu anchored in the harbour. Intin^ated by this, 
or, as is thought, bribed by the Russian agent. General Ghisi- 
lieri consent^ to evacuate the place, which was immediately 
occupied by Hie natives, and by them transferred to the Russians. 

Disappointed in gaining possession of Cattaro, the French 
seized upon Ragusa, under the pretence of securing it against 
the incursion of the Montenegrins, who had not even threatened 
to violate its territory ; but the occupation of the place by the 
French produced the very evil which they had pretended to 
avert. At length, after several skirmishes, the barbarians were 
driven to the mountains, and the French, who had been greatly 
reinforced, remained, at the close of the year, in quiet possession 
of Ragusa; as did the Russians of Cattaro and the adjacent 
town of Castel-Nuovo. 

LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

On the 2d of January, early in the morning, while the British 
£4-gun ship Malabar, Captain Robert Hall, and 18-gun ship- 
sloop Wolf, Captain George Charles Mackenzie, were cruising 
oflf the south coast of the island of Cuba, two large schooner 
privateers were descried by the Wolf running into Azeraderos, a 
small harbour the entrance to which was protected by a double 
reef of rocks. On arriving off' the poit, Captain Hall sent the 
master of the Malabar, Mr. Thomas Fotheringham, to sound for 
anchorage ; and, in a little while, the latter found a passage 
the reef through which the Wolf might be conducted. 

The Wolf, accordingly, under the able pilotage of Mr. Fb- 
theringham, and assisted by Uie boats of the Malabar, stood into 
the harbour in six fathoms, and came to an anchor within a 
quarter iof a mile of the two privateers, who had moored them- 
selveam an advantageous position and confidently awaited the 
attack. The Wolf then opened her Are, and continued it for 
one hour and three quarters ; when, perceiving that the pri- 
vatemmen were abandoning their vessels, Captain Mackenzie 
4e^^el^ed the boats to take possession. > 

'rais was quickly done ; and the vessels were found to be, the 
Il4gulateuf>, mounlai^ one long IS^pounder on a traversing caiv- 
iiage, and four long &-pounders, all brass, with a complement 
80 men, and the Napolbon, mounting one long 9-pouiider, two 
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long 4-pounderS| and tviro 12-pounder carronades, with a com- 
j)lement of 66 men. Of the crews four only were Uken pri- 
ilbneis, all wounded, one of them mortally : the remainder had 
fled to the woods. The two schooners were towed without the 
reefs, when, from the number of shot-holes in her, the R^ii- 
lateur sank, with two wounded Frenchmen and one of the 
Malabar'^s marines on board. The previous loss on the British 
side amounted to two seamen killed and four wounded. 

On the 6th of January, in the evening, the British 12-pounder 
36-gun frigate Franchise, Obtain Charles Dashwood, having 
anchored abreast the town of Campeachy, in a quarter less than 
four fathoms, so shallow was the water upon that coast, at the 
distance of five leagues off shore, despatched her Irunch, barge, 
and pinnace, containing 64 officers ana men, under the command 
of Lieutenant John Fleming, first of the ship, assisted by Lieu- 
tenant Peter John Douglas, third of the ship. Lieutenant Mends 
of the marines, and Slessieurs Cuthbeit Daly, John Lamb, 
Charles William Chalmers, and William Hamilton, midshipmeni 
with orders to scour the bay, and bring off* such of the enemy'd 
vessels as they might fall in with. The second lieutetiai!il|. 
Thomas John Peschell, was as anxious as any to be one oftm 
party ; but, requiring his presence on board, Captain Dashwood 
could not indulge him. * 

Owing to the distance they had to row, the darkness of the 
night, and the uncertainty of their position, the boats did not 
arrive at the spot in which the vessels lay until 4 a. m. on the 
7th. Unfortunately for the British, this was long after the 
moon had risen. Consequently their approach had been dis- 
covered, and ample time given to the Spaniards for preparation, 
even to the tricing-up of the boaixling-nettings and the pro- 
jecting of sweeps from the sides of the vessels, to obstruct the 
boats in their approach. 

Although the alarm had thus spre'^d from one end of the bay 
to the other, and had even extended itself to the castle on shore, 
nothing could damp the ardour of the British. They pushed 
rapidly on, and presently saw approaching them two Spanish 
bngsof war, an aymed schooner, and seven gun-boats; all of 
which had slipped their cables, i>.nd now opened a heavy fire 
upon the three boats ; such a fire as would soon have annihilated 
Aem, had not Lieutenant Fleming, with as much judgment as 
intrepidity, dashed forward, and with the launch, laid the nearest 
brig on board. Being quickly supported by Lieutenant Douglas 
in tbe,l^u:Ke 9 and Mr. Lamb in the pinnace. Lieutenant Fleming* 
after an ; obstinate conflict of 10 minutes duration, carried the 
Spanisti. brig-ciyjyette Raposa, mounting 12 oarri|igG»^gui]^ 
(pierced fqr 16); with swivels and cohoms^ and having on {Sard 
76 men, out of a complement of 90, her captain, Don Joaijntri 
^.l&Cheva^ with some other officers and a boat's crew, beifig 
absent on shore, t . 
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This exploit vrae achieved with a loss to the British of only 
seven men slightly wounded ; whereas the Raposa had one 
oiBcer an^ four men killed^, and her acting commander and 25 
men wounded^ many of them mortally ; several of the crew had 
also leaped overboard and were drowned. The remaining brig, 
represented to have mounted 20 guns, with a crew of 180 men» 
the schooner eight gunSj and the seven gun-boats, two each, 
now opened a fire of cannon and musketry upon the Raposa ; 
but the latter and the boats so smartly returned the fire, that the 
flotilla soon retired to their former position, and left Lieutenant 
Fleming in quiet possession of his prize. 

It is always a pleasant part of our task, after recording a well- 
executed enterpiise of the desperate character of that which we 
have just narrated, to be able to state, that the ofiicer who, as is 
not invariably the case, was both the appointed and the real leader 
of the party, has received that promotion, which is so justly his 
due. The preparatory step to this is th^ official testimony of 
the captain of the ship whose boats were detached on the service. 
Let us see what Captain Dashwood, in his letter to Vice-admiral 
Dacres, says upon the subject of this action: ^^To an officer of 
your discriminating judgment, 1 trust I shall stand excused if I 
take the liberty of recommending Lieutenant Fleming to your 
notice for his meritorious conduct on this occasion. He appears 
to me to be an officer of distinguished merit and bravery ; and 
I understood he was highly respected by his late captain, the 

f ood, the amiable, and my gallant predecessor, the Honourable 
ohn Murray.” Can anything be stronger? And yet Lieute- 
nant Fleming was not promoted, but Lieutenant Douglas was. 
The latter, at the date of the enterprise, was third lieutenant of 
the ship ; the former first : the one was a lieutenant of about 
two years’ standing, the other of nearly six. What was the 
consequence ? Why that Lieutenant Fleming was not made a 
commander until November, 1814, just three years to a month 
after Lieutenant Douglas hod been made a post-captain. That 
Lieutenant Douglas was a brave officer, and a most deserving 
young man, no. one can deny; but Lieutenant Fleming possessed 
the prior right of promotion, from his seniority of rank, from his 
responsibility as the commanding officer of the enterprise, and 
from his acknowledged skill and gallantry in bringing that 
enterprise to a successful issue. 

On the^Sth of Marcbi in the evening, the British 44-gun frigate 
Egyptiaune, Captain the Honourable Charles Paget; anchored 
oft, the pCNTt of < Mutos in Spain, and detached her boats, under 
command of Captain Philip Cosby Handfield (still acting as 
of the frimte, on accodnt not having received 

an official account, ofiiiis promotion), a^kted W Lieutenant 
Itichaid Israel Aiteyo, and Lieutenant of marines Edward Han- 
cock Garth waite, to endeavour to cat out from the harbour a 
large frigate-built French privateer known to be lying there. 
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In this enterprise^ the British fully succe^ed^ although the 
TjSSsel, which was the Alcide^ of Bordeaux, pierci^ for 34 gniis^ 
and carrying, when at sea, a complement of 240- men, was 
moored close to the beach, under the protection of two batteries, 
that kept up an incessant fire until the ship was towed clear of 
their range. The British had the additional good fortune to 
execute the service without a casualty. We wish Obtain Paget 
had entered a little more into the details, and acquainted us bow 
many, and what nature of, guns the Alcide mounted, and how 
many men were on board of her, when thus, with such entire 
impunity, boarded, carried, and brought out of an enemy’s 
harbour. 

On the 13th of March, at 3 a. m., in latitude 26^ 16' north, 
longitude 29^ 26' west, as a British squadron, consisting of the 
98-gun ship London, Captain Sir Harry Neale, 80-gun snip Fou- 
droyant, Captain John Chambers White, bearing the flag of 
Vice-admiral Sir Jdbn Borlase Warren, and 38-gan frigate 
Amazon, Captain William Parker, was steering to the south- 
east, with the wind at west-south-west, two sail at a short 
distance in the north-east were discovered by the London, then 
astern and to windward of her companions. The London imme- 
diately wore in chase, and made signals to the admiral with false 
fires and blue lights. In a short time Sir Harry got near 
enough to open his fire upon the strangers, then on the larboard 
tack, under all sail, and who were no other than our old friends, 
the Marengo and Belle-Poule, returning to France from their 
long eastern cruise ; and from whom, it will be recollected, we 
parted in the preceding August, at the close of a third rather 
inglorious encounter with an enemy.^ 

We must be permitted to digress a little, to bring M. Linois 
to the point at which we now find him. After quitting the 
Blenheim and convoy, the French admiral repaired to Simon’s 
bay, where he arrived on the 13th of Septemiber, a^d found the 
Bato Dutch 64, but quite in a dismantled state, und without a 
crew. While waiting at this anchorage repairing hii^ damages, 
he was joined by the Atalante; but whicn frigate soon after- 
v^ards perished on the coast. Quitting their anchorage on the 
10th ot November, the Marengo and Belle-Poule" proceeded off 
Cape Negro; thence towards Cape Lopez; and, although he 
reconnoitred all the bays and anchorages along the Amcan 
coast, M. Linois captured but one ship and one lirlg^sf trifling 
value. The two ships then steered tor Prince’s island, where 
they took in water, and afterwards cruilted to leeward ^of Sain^' 
Helena. Here on the 29th of January, 1806, M. Linois fell in 
with an Americ<{||}, who informed him of the capture of jhe>Oaf^ 
by the En^ish. Learning, also, that the Indian seas Mtvei^ 
filling witii British men of war, in search of himself and ^ompa^ 
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ixion, ihe> French ^admiral decided io return home, and on the 
17th of February crossed the equinoctial line for the twelfth 
time since bis mparture from Brest in March, 1803. In lesa 
than four weeks he reacl^d the spot which, as we will now 
proceed to show, proved the bane of his hopes. 

At 6 h. 30 in. a. m . the London got alongside of the Marengo ; 
and the' two ships coaimenced the action, yard-arni and yard- 
arm. At 6 A. M. the Marengo, unable longer to withstand the 
London’s heavy and well-directed fire, hauled off, and made sail 
ahead. At 6h. 15 m. a. m. the Belle-Poule opened her fire 
upon the lee bow of the London, and received a fire in return^ 
until out of gun-shot ahead. At 7 a.m. the Amazon came up ; 
and, passing the London, overtook, and at 8 h. 30 m. a. m. began 
enga^ng, the Belle-Poule. All this while the London had 
been keeping up a running fight with the Marengo, and she 
continued it until 10 h. 25m. a.m.; wh^ seeing the Fou- 
droyant coming fast up, the Marengo struclr her colours to the 
London ; as, about the same time, did the Belle-Poule to the 
Amazon. 

The London, out of her 740 men and boys, sustained a losa 
of one midshipman (William Rooke) and nine seamen and 
marines killed, and one lieutenant (William Faddy, dangerously),, 
one midshipman (J. W. Watson), and 20 seamen and marines 
wounded. Her sails, rigging, and masts were also a good deal 
damaged by shot. The loss on board the Amazon amounted to 
her first lieutenant (Richard Seymour), one lieutenant of marine& 
(Edward Prior), one seaman, and one marine killed, and fivo 
seamen wounded. 

The gun-force of the Marengo and Belle-Poule was precisely 
that of their respective classes, as particularized at Nos, 4 and 5 
of the small table at p. 54 of the first volume. The former, when 
she commenced the action, had a crew, as certified by the captain 
and his two setiior lieutenants, of 740 men and boys ; of whom 
the Marengo baj^ two officers and 61 men killed, and eight 
officers ana^ 74 men wounded, including among the latter the 
admiral and his son, severely, and Captain Vrignaud, with the 
loss of hi^ right arm ; total 63 killed, and 82 wounded. The. 
Belle-Poule, oift of a crew of 330, similarly certified, lost six 
men Iijlldd and 24 wounded. It may seem singular that these 
twQ ships should be so well manned at the end of a three ycars^ 
cruise, espi^idlly when the Marengo, if not the frigate, had sent 
away two or three prizes. But it is believed that they each had 
on board a^proportion of the crew of the Atalante, the loss of ' 
whose ship the Cape of Oood Hope has already been 
notieedl ^ * 

Between a British 12-pounder 98, and a French 74-gun ship, 
the relative broadside weight of metal is not so unequal as might 
be supposed to exist between a three and a two decaed ship, the 
one, in long guns only, being 958, the other 907 lbs. ; but the 
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carronades of the London increased the preponderance in her ' 
fayour. In pointof complement, Ihe two ships wete equal ; but 
in tonnage, the French ship had slightly tb^^ advantage, the 
Marengo measuring. 1926, the London 1^4' tons. The two 
frigates, if we overlook a superiority of 40 or 60 mc^ in the 
French one, were well matched; and Cqptain Parker and his 
: officers np doubt^ regretted that the Aotflzoh had not Met the 
Belle-Pouie single-handed. 

"The determined resistance of the French ships wa8» creditable 
to them ; and that on the part of the Marengo tended muph to 
remove any ill impression, which Commodore.^ Dancers; the 
CMturion’s, or the Blenheim’s afiair mi^ht have cast u|K>n Rear- 
admiral Linois. The only ship of the latter’s Jate" Indian 
squadron, left cruising at the date of his capture, was the S^mil- 
lante ; and we shall soon have occasion to recur to &e pro- 
ceedings of that fortunate frigate. 

Oathe 21st of lHarch the British hired armed bvig Golpoys, 
of 16 guns (14 carronades, 12-pounders, and two loqg fours), 
and 21 men and boys, commanded by Lieutenant^Thoinas 
Usher, chased into the port of Avillas, under the protection ofa 
battery of six long 24-pounders, three Spanish luggers^. Having 
a fine commanding breeze, the Colpoys stood in after them ; 
when, just as she got within range of the battery, and before her 
carronades could be worked with effect, the wind died away. ‘ 
Lieutenant Ussher immediately manned two boats, and, 
Ctepping into one himself, dashed through a heavy fire of grape 
‘from the battery and of musketry from a party of soldiers tmat 
had been sent on board the vessels to defeial t^jem. " His boat, 
containing, besides himself, only six men, soon outpulled^e 
othtS^ boat. Without waiting for the latter, Lieutenant Ussher 
' gallantly boarded and carried the three luggers, 1;he captains and 
crews, all but 13 men, leaping over on one side, as the lieutenant 
and his little^arty entered on the other. # 

The second boat then came up, and assisted jn getting off the 
prizes ; one, named Santa Buena-Ventura, oPtwo ^ris, laden 
. ^th fiax and steel ; the second, named San-Antonio, of the same 
' force and lading ; and the third, the San-Real in ballast. The 
latter was given up to the ereniy, with 11 of the prisoners. 
Notwithstanding the heavy fire of the battery, this tsuly 
exploit was effected with the loss of only two men wowidea, ope 
" of them severely. 

On the l'9th of April,^s the Colpovs, commanded by the 
*same enterprising officer, was standing along-shpre 'between 
' Gl6n^ and Isle Groix, in company with tbe-gun-bpg" Attack, 
LiaitMiit T^mas Swaine, two chasse^mar^es were pel'ceii^pd 
attCflor at the entrance of the river Douilian ; bu^'i^db^^pa 
approach df the two brigs, got under way and stood up th« 
iVriw. ^ 

Finding it necessary to silence a two-^n b^tery before the 
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boats could get to the chasse-marees, Lieutenant Ussher, with 12 
men from each ^brig, landed, and, after a short skirmish, got 
pt^session of, and spiked,, the tWo* guns, whiqh were long 12- 
pounders. ^ Lieutenant^ Ussher afterwards brought theii' vessels 
down the river, and destroyed the signal-post of DouiUan; ac- 
complishing the whole of this daring and important service 
without the slightest toss, or way greater damagj^ to the two brigs 
than that done to t£eir standing and running rigging, while 
engaged with the battery previously to its destruction by the two 
boats’ crews. For his gallantry upon this and several previous 
occasions. Lieutenant Ussher, on the 18th of the following 
October, was. promoted to the rank of commander. 

On the 24th of March, at 1 p. m.. Cape Roxo, in the island of 
Porto-Rico, bearing north by west distant 16 leagues, the British 
18-gun bri^-sloop Reindeer (sixteen 32-pounder carronades and 
two long sixes). Captain John Fyfie, standing on the starboard 
tack', with the wind at south- south-east, discovered two men-of- 
war brigs speaking each other in the soulh-east quarter. The 
Reindeer immediately 'stood towards them, and at 1 h. 40 m. 
p. M. showed^ her colours, and made the strangers out to be 
enemy’s cruisers. They were the French brig-corvettes Phaeton, 
Lieuten^t Louis-Henri Freycinet-Saulce, and Voltigeur, 
Lieutenant Jacques Saint-Cricq, of 16 long 6-pounders, and 
115 men each. 

At 2 p. the Voltigeur, hoisting her colours, passed to lee- 
ward of, and fired her broadside at, the Reindeer ; while the 
Phaeton, having also hoisted her coloui’s, together with a com- 
modore’s pendant^ kept her wind. For the latter the Reindeer 
immediatmy tRckIfd ; and, in crossing her on the opposite board, 
'^ured in a heavy fire, which was promptly returned by the 
Phaeton. The British brig continued tacking, and alteri!iately 
exchanging broadsides with the two French brigs until dark ; 
when, having the leech of her foresail and the clew of her fore 
topsail shot away,%nd the jib-canvass and mos^f the running 
rigging much cut, and the weather becoming thick and squally, 
the Reindeer was unable to go about for nearly a quarter of |m 
hour. Meanwhile, having doubtless felt the effects of the latterSa 
32-poupd shot, and being, as it afterwards appeared, on their 
way to Ae Squadron of M. Leissegues suppo^d to be still in 
San^o-Domingo rpads, the Phaeton and Voltigeur had made 
sail. So^ that at 7 f.m., when the Reindeer tacked in pursuit, 
the two TFrench brigs were no longer visible. 

' ' With 4;be exception of a few «hot-holes in 'her hull, the 
Reindeer’i damages were confined to her rigging and sails, and 
she' cNscajpipiJfwithout any loss on the part of her crew. What v 
damme w loss was sustained by her two opponents could not nf 
ascertained; but it was aftq^w^s understood, that 
the Phaeton had suflSsred from it, as wdl in men, as in masts» 
rigging, and huU, 
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. * . On the 26th, in the forenoon, the Bntish 18-pounder 36-^n 
^gcKe Pique, Captain Charles Bayne Hodgson Ross, crossing 
' over tcom St-^Douiingo to CuraQoa, iell in M^ith and chased the 
two Fimch brigi^corvettes named in the last action ; and which 
were then upon the starboard tack, with a fresh trade or south- 
east wind, standing in for the land. At 1 p. m., having got 
within long range, the Pique commenced firing at, and at 
2 p.‘m. by her superior sailing closed with, the two brigs. When 
the firing had continued about 20 minutes, the stemmost brig, 
the Phaeton, having had her peak and gaff halliards shot away, 
and being otherwise crippled, fell on board the starboard beam 
of the frigate ; who, to promote so desirable an object, had 
taken advantage of a. favourable flaw of wind and put her helm 
down. 

In an instant Lieutenants William Ward and Philip Henry 
Baker, Mr. John Thompson, the master, and Lieutenant William 
Henry Craig, of the marines, with about 25 petty officers, sea- 
men, and marines, sprang on board the Phaeton ; and the 
Pique, clearing herself, stood for the Voltigeur, whose com- 
mander, M. Saint-Cricq, although he had, as it appears, agreed 
to co-operate with the commodore in an attempt to board the 
frigate, when escape should be found imj)racticable, and had 
since been directed to close for the purpose of putting the ma- 
noeuvre into execution, was crowding sail to get away. 

No sooner had the boarding party stepped upon £he decks of 
the Phaeton, than a great proportion of her crew, headed by the 
officers, rushed from under the fore-and-aft mainsail, where they 
had lain concealed, and, using the boom and the fallen sail both 
as a rest for their pieces and a shelter for their persons, opened, 
with comparative impunity, a most destructive fire upon the 
BritiHi ; destructive, indeed, for it killed Mr. Thompson, the 
master, and eight seamen, and wounded Lieutenants Ward, 
Baker, and Craig, and 1 1 seamen and marines. 

" The Pique, Ihe instant she was rware of what had happened, 
backed her sails, and sent a boat with a fresh suppjjy.of men. 
These, indignant at the sight of their daughtered comrades, in a 
very few minutes compelled the Frendi crew, although greatly 
, superior in numbers, to call for quarter. As, when the Phaeton 
fell on board the Pique, the brig’s colours, with part of the main* 
sail, hung over the tafrail in the water, and her crew could 
neither be seen, nor (a very unusual thing on-board a French 
ship) heard, it was considered that she would surrender quietly. 
A resistance,, therefore, so Aidden and fierce, did certainly bear 
the appearance of treachery. ^ , 

' * Having e^ain filled, the Pique crowded after the Yoltigetir ; 
profihi^by all this delay, had advanced con^idn^jbiy 
mead, wilii w intention of running on shore. BefQfe,#^^ 
V 4i^er, she could effect that object, the French brig was over- 
^^^ken> anc^, lyithout further opposition, captured* ' 
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During the cannonade the frigate had only one seamaifi 
TTOunded^ and that by a grape-shot ; making' her total loss^.mne 
killed and 14 wounded. The death of Mr. Thompson was a 
great loss to the service. He had been a most active and enter- 
prising officer, and had left in Jamaica a young and'amiable 
wife to whom he had very recently been united. Lii&utenants 
Ward and Baker were both wounded severely by musketry, the 
one having a ball through his thigh, the other througli his 
right arm. 

The loss on board the Phaeton, although admitted to be very 
severe, could not be exactly ascertained. Among her wounded 
was Lieutenant Freycinet, with the loss of his right arm. The 
loss on board the Voltigeur, who, from her position oA the 
Pique’s weather bow, received very little of her fire, was wholly 
immaterial. Indeed the frigate, being very light, lay over so 
much witli the strong breeze, that her fire upon either brig was 
comparatively ineficctive. The Phaeton and Voltigeur were 
new vessels, of about 320 tons each, and were afterwards com- 
missioned as British cruisers, under the names of Mignoiine and 
Musette. 

Nine daj^s previous to the capture of these two French brigs. 
Lieutenant Ward, with the gig of the Pique, and Mr, John 
Evcleigh, midshipman, with the yawl, gallantly boarded, and 
after a very smart resistance, but fortunately without any loss, 
succeeded in capturing, olF Ocoe bay, St.- Domingo, the Spanish 
armed schooner Santa-Clara, of one long 9-pounder and 28 
men, completely equipped for war. 

On the 1st of November Captain Ross sent the barge and two 
other boats of the Pique, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Ciiristopher Bell, assisted by lieutenant of marines Edward 
Bailie, to intercept a schooner coming round Cape Roxo, Porto 
Rico. Owing, however, to a heavy squall from the shore, 
attended with rain, the boats lost sight of her in the night. 
Determined not to return to the ship emptyhlmded, these two 
enteiprising officers pushed in for Carburet bay, where lay a fine 
Spanish copper-bottomed brig pierced for 12 guns. This vessel 
they not only brought safe out, but they destroyed a three-gun 
battery on shore, spiking the cannon and breaking the car- 
riages ; and all without the loss of a man. 

On the next day, the 2d, Lieutenant Philip Henry Baker, in 
the Pique’s launch, chased, and, after some smart skirmishing 
but no loss, drove, on shore upon the reef of Cape Roxo, a 
French felucca-rigged privateer,' of two carriage-guns, four 
awivels, and '26 men, where she was completely wrecked. On 
bis ^t^turn to the ship, Lieutenant Baker cha^ and captured 
^othei; very fast -sailing French privateer, of pne gun laid 
20niefy. < 

On the 3d of .^ril a Spanish squaditm, consisting df two 
ahips of the line, a frigate, and a brig, having under tl&ir pro^ 

q2 
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/itection a feW coasters, sailed out of Carthag6na ; and, while the 
three former phj^sed to the southward the British 12-pounder 
36-gun ^nmt&'lRenommee, Obtain Sir Thomas Livingstone, and 
Nautilus, Captain Edward Palmer, Who had 
''bee^ sthfioned to watch the port, the brig, accompanied by the 
convoy,' %nd favoured by a fresh north-easterly wind, steered 
along-shore to the westward. 

Finding, as evening came on, that the Renomm^e had left the 
Spanish sliips at a great distance astern, Sir Thomas despatched 
the Nautilus to Lord Collingwood off Cadiz with the intelligence 
of their escape, and after dark made sail for Cape de Gata, in 
the hope of cutting off the Spanish brig. On the 4th, at 2 a. m., 
the brig was discovered at anchor under Fort Callartes, and not 
more than 500 yards from it. Baffling winds delayed the Re- 
nommee in her approach for three quarters of an hour ; but, on 
getting up, the frigate’s fire soon silenced the brig, and cut 
asunder the warp by which she was hauling herself on shore. 
Thus foiled in her purpose, at 3 h. 30 m. a. m., the Spanish brig 
of war Vigilante, mounting 12 long “ 12 ’’ (or rather, we think, 
8) pounders on the main deck, and six "24” (or more probably 
18) pounder carronades on the quarterdeck, total 18 guns, with 
a crew of 109 men, commanded by Lieutenant Don Joseph 
Julian, struck her colours and was brought safe off. Two Spa- 
nish gun-boats had co-operated with the brig for a short time, 
until silenced and driven, as was believed, upon the beach, and 
the batteries had fired at the frigate during the whole time that 
she continued within range of their guns ; but still the Renommee 
sustained little or no damage, and had only two men wounded. 
The loss on board the Vigilante was one killed and three 
wounded ; and the brig’s mainmast was so damaged that it fell 
soon after her surrender. The prize was a similar class of vessel 
to the Port-Mahon and Vincejo, and, under the name of Spider, 
continued for many years to be a useful brig-cruiser in the 
British navy. 

On the 3d of May, late in the evening, Captain Livingstone,^ 
cruising to the north-east of Cape Palos, despatched the boats 
of the Kenomm^e and Nautilus, under the command of Lieute- 
nant Sir William Parker, assisted by Lieutenants Charles Adams 
and Alexander Nesbett, Lieutenant of marines Henry Meeiion, 
Mr. Timothy Murray, boatswain of the Renommee, and Mr. 
Dawson, carpenter of the Nautilus, and several midshipmen, to 
cut out from the port of Vieja, the catholic king’s schooner 
Giganta, long 24-pounders in the bow, three long 

4-pounder^^^j^ge-guns and four 2-pounder swivels, and 2$ 
men, comm^mfi by Captain Don Juan de Moire. ^ 

On the A.M., the service was executed in,a very 

gallant mairnK although the schooner having suspected the 
attack, had IjS^boarding-nettings triced up, was chain-moored 
within pistol-iii^t of the batteries, and defended by more than 
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100 musketeers stationed on the beach. Nolm|]^||tiwding the 
formidable opposition they experienced, the BritishnBttMjigM out 
their prize, a remarkably fine vessel, with no other loss ihsm ^ne 
midshipman (Charles Forbes) and three men badly,' "and three 
slightly wounded. Nor did the loss on the part of the Oiganta 
amount to more than nine wounded^ including one mortally. 

On the night of the 21st of October the four'cutters of the 
Renommee, under the direction of Lieutenant Sir William 
Parker, entered the port of Colon in the island of Majorca, and, 
in the face of a fire from the vessels in the harbour and from the 
tower of Falconara, gallantly boarded and carried a Spanish 
tartan, mounting four guns, and two settees, one of them mount- 
ing three guns, and both deeply laden with gjrain. The two 
settees were with great difficulty brought out of the port ; but 
the tartan, having got on shore, was set fire to and destroyed. 
This bold enterprise was effected with the loss of only one 
British seaman wounded. 

On the next night three of the frigate’s cutters, under the 
command of the same officer, brought off, from under the guns 
of the Falconara, one Spanish settee, mounting two guns. On 
this occasion the British were much annoyed by musketry from 
behind the bushes, which wounded one seanian. To put a stop 
to this, Sir William landed with a few marines and seamen, and 
having killed one Spaniard and driven off the remainder, re-, 
joined the ship without any further loss. 

On the 5th of April, as the British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Pallas, Captain Lord Cochrane, was lying at an anchor close 
to the Cordovan shoal, his lordship received such information as 
determined him to attempt cutting out two French brig-corvettes 
lying in the river Gironde leading to Bordeaux. Accordingly, 
on the same evening, a little after dark, the boats of the frigate, 
under the command of Lieutenant John Hansell, assisted by 
Mr. James Sutherland the master, and by midshipmen Edward 
Perkyns, John Charles Crawford, and William A. Thompson, 
proceeded on the service. The vessels lay 20 miles above the 
shoals and within two heavy batteries. The British, Neverthe- 
less, at 3 A. M. on the 6th, boarded, carried, and cut out, in 
spite of every resistance, the French brig-corvette Tapageuse, of 
14 long 8-pounders and 95 men; which vessel, having the 
guard, was perfectly prepared. The strength of the flood -tide 
prevented the boats *pr the prize-brig from ascend]|||i^. the river 
after the remaining brig ; and therefore at daybi^k^he Tapa- 
geuse made sail. The alarm was immediately ©vro, and the 
othet brig followed and attacked the Tapageuse^ut afer an 
hour's fflring, was compelled to sheer off. All thwyvas effected 
with the loss of only three seamen wounded, aw isome trifling 
damage to the rigging of the prize. 

On the same morning, while the Pallas laY at an* anchor 
awaiting the rectum of her boats, two armed ships and a brig. 
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malting many signals^ were observed coming down towards the 
former. The British frigate was soon under way, and notwith*. 
standing her reduced complement, chased and drove on shore 
the two French 20-gun ship-corvettes Garonne and Gloire,and the 
16-gun brig-corvette Malicieuse. The masts of all three vessels 
shortly afterwards went by the board, and their hulls were 
involved in a sheet of spray. 

On the 25th the Pallas was detached by Vice-admiral Thorn- 
borough, cruising with a small squadron off* the Tour des 
Baleines, to reconnoitre the French squadron at anchor in the 
road of the Isle of Aix. The Pallas accordingly stood in, and 
counted five sail of the line (one a three-decker), five frigates, 
one ship-corvette, and three brig-corvettes. Shortly afterwards 
the French 40-gun frigate Minerve, Captain Joseph Collet^ 
accompanied by the three brig-corvottes, Lynx, Sylphe, and 
Palinure, got under way by signal from the admiral, and with 
the wind from the north-east stood out to drive away the Pallas; 
but the latter continued her station, and, as the French frigate 
and brigs approached, fired at them several broadsides. The 
Minerve and her three consorts, discovering about this time the 
12-poundcr 32-gun frigate Iris, Captain George Argles, 16-gun 
ship-sloop Hazard, Captain Charles Dilkes,and a cutter, cruising 
off Chasseron, stretched in under cover of the batteries at the 
Isle ot Aix. Observing this, as well as that the French captain 
had no intention to stand out beyond the reach of the forts. Lord 
Cochrane made sail towards tlieofting. 

There being, as this indefatigable officer himself states, no- 
thing better in view,” and finding that the French trade was 
Lept in port, in a great measure, by the knowledge of the exact 
situation of the British cruisei*s constantly announced by the 
signal-posts upon the coast. Lord Cochrane resolved to attempt 
the destruction of some of them. Accordingly, detachments of 
the crew of the Pallas demolished, in succession, the two posts 
at Pointe de la Roche, the post at Caliola, and the two in Anse 
de R6pos, on the coast of La Vandee; bringing away all the 
flags, and burning the houses built by the government. One of 
the two posts in Anse de Repos was taken by Lieutenant 
Haswell and Mr. Hillier, the gunner, at the head of their di- 
vision of men, from upwards of 100 French militia. 

Lord Cochrane suosequently landed, and attacked a battery 
of three long 36-pounders, with a garrison, of 60 men, situated 
on Pointe d’Eguiilon, in the Pertuis Breton. In this attack he 
was greyly assisted by the flanking fire of the Frisk cutter, 
LieutfinAte JohmNorton, and Contest gun-brig, Lieutenant John 
Gt^goi^ly. The TBritish then laid the fort in ruins, spfked the 
burnt the carriages, blew up the barrack and magazine, 
tthd threw all the shells into the sea. The signal-post of Eguit* 

Mfi,^ together with the house, shared the fate of the gun- 
carriages j but a French convoy that had lain, under the pro^ 
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tectioa of the battery, succeeded in getting into a river beyond 
the reach of the enterprising chief and his men. In all these 
exploits, Lieutenant David Mapleton, and Mi*. Sutherland, the 
master, and Mr. Robert Hillier, the gunner, are mentioned as 
having greatly distinguished themselves. 

On the 12th of May the Pallas, accompanied by the 44-gun 
frigate Indefatigable, Captain JohnTremayne Rodd, and 16-gun 
ship-sloop Fingfisher, Captain George Francis Seymour, again 
stood in to reconnoitre the Frencli squadron in the road of the 
Isle of Aix. The French admiral immediately ordered out two 
frigates, one gf which was known to be the Minerve, attended by 
the three brigs. At 2 p. m. the two British frigates and sloop 
passed the lighthouse battery on the Isle of Aix, which fired 
several shot at them. Shortly afterwards a few distant broad- 
sides were exchanged between one of the French frigates and the 
Kingfisher. At 3 p. m., being close under the batteries, the 
Pallas, Indefatigable, and Kingfisher tacked and stood out. 

On the 14th, early in the morning, the Pallas worked in alone 
against a fresh breeze from the south by west ; and at 10 h. 
30 m. A. M., having arrived nearly within gun-shot of the battery 
on the Isle of Aix, shortened sail to her topsails.to reconnoitre 
the French squadron in the road. In a little while the Minerve, 
accompanied by the three brig-corvettes already named, was seen 
upon the beam of the Pallas running down with studding-sails 
and royals set, to capture or drive off the intruder. Knowing 
how to profit by the heedless manner in which the French cap- 
tain was making his approach, Lord Cochrane kept the main 
topsail of the Pallas shivering, and got all ready to assist M» 
Collet in taking in his Hying kites. 

At about 1 1 h. 15 in. a. m., the Minerve and her three consorts 
having arrived within point-blank shot, the Pallas opened her 
fire, and very soon shortened the frigate’s sail fqr her, and 
brought down the niaintopsail yard of one of the brigs. The 
Pallas now filled her main topsail, hauled on board her tacks, 
and endeavoured to get to windwai^ of her principal opponent ; 
who, assisted by the batteries, opened a smart fire upon the 
British frigate. 

The mutual cannonade continued, with such interruptions only 
as were occasioned by the frequent tacking of the Pallas to 
avoid the shoals, until 1 p. m. ; when, having succeeded in gaining 
the wind of the’ Minerve, and in getting between her and the 
batteries, the Pallas poured into her, at tolerably cleie quarters, 
<me or two heavy broadside^. The Minerve slackened her fire. 
Se^g this, the Pallas ceased hers, and, with the view of prevent- 
ipg bev* opponent's retreat, ran her on board. , ^e Frendi 
frigate’s side thrust back into iheu: ports the British frigate’s 
guns ; but that did not prevent the latter from discharging their 
contents, with destructive^effect, into the hull of the' former; The 
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decks of the Minerve appeared to be deserted by all except 
Captain Collet and a few of his officers, and three pistol-shot 
y/Bfi the only return she made. Such, however, was the quantity 
of headway in the ships, and such the unequal collision between 
two bodies so disproportionate in size, that the Pallas had her 
fore topmast, jib-boom, fore and main topsail yards, spritsait 
yard, bumpkin, cat-head, chain-plates, fore rigging, foresail 
and even the bower anchor, by which Lord Cochrane had hoped 
to hook on, tom away. Yet even this accident, by which the 
two frigates so unexpectedly separated, would probably not have 
saved the Minerve, if M. Allemand, seeing that the latter’s fore 
yard was gone, and that her rigging was entirely disabled, had 
not sent two other frigates to her assistance. Upon this the 
Pallas, being nearly a wreck, bore up towards the offing with 
what little sail she could set, until, meeting the Kingfisher, the 
latter took her in tow. 

The loss on board the Pallas, whose complement was 214 men 
and boys, amounted, notwithstanding the closeness of the action, 
to only one marine killed and one midshipman (William Andrews, 
very badly) and four seamen wounded ; while the loss sustained 
by the Minerve, whose crew amounted to 330 men and boys, 
was, by the acknowledgment of her officers, seven men killed 
and 14 wounded. With respect to the damages of the French 
frigate, all that appears in the French official account is, that 
her fore yard was cut in two, and a few other injuries done to 
her. Another account states, that the stopper of her anchor 
was broken in the concussion of the two ships, and that it was 
in consequence of its falling to the bottom and bringing the frigate 
up, that the latter was prevented from pursuing the Pallas. As 
iron cables were not then in use, we are to conclude from this, 
that there was no axe on board the French frigate to cut away 
a hempen ope. 

The Pallas, a frigate of 667 tons, uuilt of fir in the year 1804, 
was'armed on the main deck with the 26 long 12-pounders of her 
class, and upon her quarterdeck and forecastle with 12 carron- 
ades, 24-pounders, total 38 guns. The Minerve, a fine new 
frigate of 1101 tons, when afterwards captured by the British, 
was found to mount, besides her 28 long 18-pounders on the 
main deck, four long 8-pounders and 12 iron 36-pounder car- 
ronades on the quarterdeck and forecastle, total 44 guns. 

The relative force of these two frigates unequal as it here 
appears, does not efier quite so great a disparity as distinguished 
the case of the Speedy and Gamo but taking into the account 
the dtffe^nce in the quality of those with whom the BritishHbad 
to contend, and^e hazardous position in which they fought the 
^ll0rion,itdoe6 not fall far short of it. Lord Cochrane seems to 


* See Tol. iii., p. 145. 
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have viewed his opponent through a diminishing medium: they 
were never, in appearance, too ample for his grasp, or too pow- 
erful to be subdued by his skill ana intrepidity. 

We have had occasion, more than once, to complain of the 
(for such it is) criminality of naval writers, in garbling official 
accounts, with the view of enhancing the exploits of their coun- 
trymen. It is a contemptible practice, and deserves exposure, 
as well for the cause of truth generally, as in justice to the party 
whose statements have been misrepresented. M. Allemand, in 
his letter to the French minister of marine, and without which 
we should probably never have known who, as Lord Cochrane 
calls her, " our late opponent the black frigate” was, states, 
that he ordered the Minerve and the avisos, or brigs, 
attached to the advanced squadron, to weigh and attack the 
enemy^s frigate; and that he subsequently sent two other 
frigates to chase away the latter. “ Alors je lis appareiller la 
Minerve, Capitaine Collet, avec les avisos de Tavant-garde.” Je 
fis signal si deux fregates d’appareiller pour la poursuivre 
whereas, according to the account in a voluminous French work 
of acknowledged respectability, the Minerve alone was ordered 
out by M. Allemand, and alone, as wc are left to infer, compelled 
the British frigate to seek her safety in flight. Cet officier- 
general donna ordre a la fregate la Minerve, de mettrc sous voiles 
pour aller repousser la fregate ennemie.”* 

On the 17th of April, at 2 p. m., the British 18-pounder 36- 
gun frigate Sirius, Captain William Prowse, while cruising six or 
seven leagues to the eastward of Civita-Vecchia, gained intelli- 
gence that a flotilla of French armed vessels was to have sailed 
thence that morning, bound to Naples. The Sirius immediately 
crowded sail in that direction, and at 4 h. 15 m. p. m. discovered 
the object of her pursuit, near the shore. The flotilla consisted 
of the ship-corvette Bergcre, of 18 long 12-pounders and one 
brass 36-pouAder carronade, with 189 men. Commodore Charles- 
Jacques-Cesar Chaunay-.Duclos,brig-corvettes Abeille, of 18 long 
8-pounders and two brass 36-pounder carronades, with 160 men, 
Legere and Janus, of 12 long 8-pounders each, bombard Vic- 
toire, of 12 long 18-pounders and two heavy mortars, cutter 
Gauloise, and gun-ketches Jalouse, Gentille, and Provengale, 
each of four long 4-poundera and one brass 36-pounder car- 
ronade ; making altogether 97 guns. 

Soon after sunset Jthe Sirius closed with the flotilla, which, 
formed in compact ofi^er within two leagues of the mouth of the 
Tiber, and near a dangerous shoal, was lying to, with that con- 
denee which its strength naturally inspired, to await the attack. 
At 7 PM., being within pistol-shot, the Sirius opened both her 
broadsides, and continued closely engaged during two hours, at 
the end of which the Bergefh hailed that she surrendered. 

* Victoircs et Conquetes, tome xvii., p. 290. 
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The determined resistance of this corvette, the dangers of the 
shore, and the crippled condition of the Sirius, owing to the 
facility with which the smoothness of the water had enabled the 
French to use their guns, prevented the frigate from pursuing 
the remainder of the flotilla; although several of the vessels* 
appeared much disabled, and had been compelled, before the 
Bergere struck, to cease firing and make off. 

The loss sustained by the Sirius amounted to one master's 
mate (William Adair), five seamen, and three marines killed^ 
and one acting master (James Brett), one maater's mate (John 
Robinson), one midshipman (Meyricke Lloyd), 12 seamen, and 
five marines wounded, nine of them dangerously. The loss 
on the part of the Beigcre, which must have been severe, has 
been accidentally omitted in the official account. 

Although the execution done to the Sirius shows the ad van- 
tages under whicli these heavily-armed small-craft act in smooth 
water, yet, had it been daylight, the probability is, that more 
than one would have become prize to the British frigate. The 
gallantry of Captain Prowse iu the affair derives additional 
merit, from the handsome manner in which he notices the good 
behaviour of M. Chaunay-Duclos, the commodore of the flotilla. 

On the 21st of April, at daybreak, latitude 30° 45' south, and 
longitude 30° 5' east, as the British 74-gun ship Tremendous, 
Captain John Osborn, and 50 -gun ship Hindustan, Captain 
Alexander Fraser, with a light wind at east-north-east, were 
escorting a homeward-bound fleet of Indiamen, numbering 11 
sail, the French 40-gun frigate Canonniere (late British frigate 
Minerve*), Captain Cesar-Joseph Bourayne, was discovered to 
leeward steering south-south-w^est. Ordering the Hindostan by 
signal to lead the fleet, the Tremendous made sail in chase of 
the frigate ; who, having hauled her wind on the starboard tack^ 
bore from the former at noon west by south, and the, convoy 
south-east. Favoured by the lighti.oss of the breeze, the Canon- 
ni^re outsailed the 74, and would have weathered her, bad not 
M. Bourayne, by the appearance of land ahead and to windward, 
been obliged to bear up. This, with an increase of the breeze at 
about 2 p. M., enabled the Tremendous to gain so upon the 
frigate, that at 3 h. 30 m. p. m. tue latter, hoisting her colours, 
opened a fire from her stern-chasers, and received a return fire 
from the bow-guns of the 74. 

At 4 p.;bi., finding herself closely pressed, the Canonni^re 
gradually hauled up on the larboard tack ; as did also the Tre- 
mendous, keeping upon her opponent's larboard quarter, and 
firiogi^r guns as they could be Drought to bear. By occaakm** 
ajyiy luffing upiijlhe frigate got her* whole broadside to bear, and 
tl^reby considerably damaged the rigging and sails of the 74» 
The latter, notwithstanding, rather foilre-reached upon the Canon* 

* See vol. iii., p. 190« 
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nidre, and was meditating to cross her bows and end the contest 
by a raking fire, when, at about 4 h. 45 m. p. ir., a well-directed 
broadside fiom the frigate shot away the jib-stay and foretopsail 
ties and slings of the 74, and brought her foretopsail yard down 
upon the cap. 

In consequence of this accident the Tremendous dropped 
astern fast, and, having no immediate alternative, bore up and 
poured a raking fire into her opponent’s stern and quarter, but 
at too great a distance' to produce any cftect. As soon as she 
had repaired her damaged rigging, the 74 again hauled up ; but 
the frigate had now got to windward, and was making so good a 
use of the advantage, that the few shot afterwards fired by the 
Tremendous could not reach her. At the time that the latter 
hauled up, the Charlton Indiaman, Captain George Wood, being 
ahead of the fleet, hove to and fired her broadside, but at so 
great a distance, that the Canonniore did not deign a reply. 
Captain Osborn continued the pursuit until 7 h. 30 m. p. m. ; 
when, the frigate having disappeared since sunset, the Tre- 
mendous hove to, in order to await the coming up of the Hin- 
dustan and convoy. 

Except a few shots in her masts, the damages of the Tre- 
mendous did not exceed those already mentioned ; and, owing 
to the high fire of her opponent, she had not a man hurt. The 
injuries done to the Canonniere were of a more serious descrip- 
tion. A shot had penetrated 16 inches into her mainmast, and 
cut the heart of it ; and her fore yard and mizenmast were also 
badly wounded. One of her iron 36-pounder carronades (of 
which the frigate had 14, with six long eights, making her guns 
the same in number as when recaptured from the British, 48) 
and two of her anchors were broken by shot ; she likewise re- 
ceived about 21 in the hull. Her loss, out of a crew of 330 
men and boys, amounted to seven men killed and 25 wounded, 
including among the latter two or three officers. It is related of 
two enseignes," or midshipmen, named Prenet and Duplantos,. 
that, after being severely wounded, they went below only to get 
the blood stanched, and then returned to their quarters. 

If any thing can add to the credit of M. Bourayne, for the 
able management of his ship, and his persevering and successful 
defence of her against a force so superior, it is the modesty of 
the account which he transmitted to the minister of marine. No 
rodomontade ; all is plainly, yet minutely told, and, in every 
material point, agrees with the entry in the British ship’s log.. 
Fortunately for the cause of truth and the character of a brave 
officer, the imperial supervisor of official correspondence eiffier 
overlooked Captain Bourayne^ letter, or^ > having no immediate 
purpose to answer by altenng the statements" it contained, suf-^ 
fered the Moniteur to insert the letter in its original form. 

Captain Bourayne's account, however, was too insipid to be 
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served up^ in its simple state, to the French readers of the 
^ Victoires et Conqufites.” The writer has accordingly seasoned 
it in a way which, he knew, would render it palatable. Not 
only is the Tremendous made to fly from the field of battle, but 
the crew of the Canbnni^re are eager to board her. 11 no 
s’agissait plus alors, pour ces braves matelots, de soustraire leur 
frigate au vaisseau ennemi, ni mSme de la forcer si une retraite 
honteuse ; ils aspiraient a le prendre, et les cris, a Vabordage ! 
d Vabordage! se firent entendre a plusieurs reprises.^'* 

The action of the Tremendous smd Canonni^re affords a lesson 
to officers, who find themselves suddenly assailed by a decidedly 
superior force. It teaches them that, by a judicious and pro- 
tracted defence, their ship may escape, even when, in a manner, 
close under the guns of an opponent, whose single broadside, 
well directed (the chief point wherein the Tremendous appears 
to have failed), must either sink or disable her. 

The Canonniere had sailed from Cherbourg on the 14th 
of November, 1805, as a reinforcement to Rear-admiral Linois, 
whom Captain Bourayne, agreeably to his orders, proceeded to 
join at the Isle of France. Not finding the admiral there, the 
frigate was seeking him off the Cape of Good Hope, when fallen 
in with by the Tremendous and her convoy. After repairing, as 
well as could be done at sea, the damage she had sustained in 
this rencounter, the Canonnibre steered for Simon’s bay, and on 
the 30th anchored near Penguin island. Deceived by the Dutch 
colours at all the forts, and on board the merchant ships at 
anchor within him, M. Bourayne sent on shore a boat under the 
command of a lieutenant. No sooner had the party, disem- 
barked, than the forts, changing their colours, opened a heavy 
fire of shot and shells upon the frigate. The Canonnibre im- 
mediately cut her cable and stood out. Several shells broke 
over, but none did any important injury to her ; and not a single 
shot struck her hull. The French lieutenant and his men were 
of course made prisoners. 

On the 25th of April a British squadron, composed of the 50- 
gun ship Leander, Captain Henry Whitby, 18-pounder 40-gun 
frigate Cambrian, Captain John Nairne, and l^un ship-sloop 
Driver, Captain Slingsby Simpson, cruised off port of NewJ 
York, to search American vessels coming from foreign ports for 
enemy’s property and for goods contraband of Iwar, also to gain 
information respecting the routes of two or three French squadrons 
then known to be at sea. At about 2 p. m. or that day Captain 
WhitW,^^ent on board the Cambrian, to dine with Captain 
Nain%?Ieavingthe Leander in charge of her first lieutefiaiit 
Mr. Jonn SmitnWCowan. At 3 p.l4., when standing in u*{)on the 
larboard tack, Sandy-Hook lighthouse bearing west-north-west 

• Victoires ct Conquetes, tome xvii., p. 289 . 
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distant about five leagues, the squadron discovered several sail 
in the south-west by south, apparently about four leagues from 
the Jersey shore, 'steering towards the Hook. 

Soon after 4 p. m. the Cambrian, at that time the leading ship 
of the three, and distant about three miles and a half from the 
land, fire^ at some of the nearest vessels, and, heaving to, sent 
her boats on board three or four of themif The Leander then 
passed astern 6f the former, and stood on, to endeavour to brin^ 
down several brigs, one or two schooners, and a' ship that had 
brought to at the distance of two or three miles from the 
squadron, with their heads in shore and their foresails set. After 
firing two guns at two brigs, that lay close together, and were 
more advanced than their companions, the Leander, being within 
about three miles of the shore, tacked, and continued occa- 
sionally firing single guns ahead and astern of the brigs, until the 
latter wore and stood towards her. The brigs were then boarded 
by her boats, and suffered to proceed ; as were all the other 
vessels boarded by the squadron on that afternoon, except the 
ship, which, being detected in an illicit trade from Havana, was 
detained and sent to Halifax, where the greater portion of her 
cargo was legally condemned. Among the brigs not boarded 
was one from the West Indies, laden with a full cargo of con- 
traband, and commanded by the nephew of the celebrated Paul 
Jones. 

No sooner had the two first-mentioned American brigs altered 
their course to approach the Leander, than a small sloop dis- 
covered herself at a short distance in shore of them. Little did 
the Leanderis captain imagine what a powerful instrument of 
persecution against him this apparently insignificant object was 
to be made : insignificant, indeed, for who, beyond some half a 
dozen citizens of New-York, had ever heard of the “ American 
coasting-sloop Richard, Jesse Pierce, master?” It appears (for 
there is no positive evidence of the fact) that a shot from the 
Xieander killed John Pierce, the brother of Jesse, as the former 
was standing at the helm. A splinter was said to have struck 
him under the jaw, and to have caused instant death. The man 
never moved after he fell, but his brother acknowledges that he 
neither saw John Pierce fell, nor the splinter strike nim. The 
sloop was presently in New-York, and alongside of one of the 
wharfs. An election was at this time going on in the city.^ The 
body of the man was carried on shore, and the scenes that 
followed were a disgrace to the citizens. 

In mockery of all justice, a grand jury collected among the 
citizens found a bill for wilful murder against Captiw Wlutby. 
The impulse, onc)^ given, extended all over the United States* 
Even the pvSiident was induced to issue a proclamation, de- 
claring me captain of the Leander to be a murderer, and calling 
upon the dtizeift to seize him. Captain Whitby, that he might 
be proceeded against according to law. By the same procla* 
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mation, the Leander, and the two ships [in her company at the 
tisaethe unfortunate occu^^i^e happened, as well as all other 
vessels commanded by tbeLsanie th^e,c^.tainSf were prohibited 
* from entering the liarbou^/and waters of, the United States. 
At a subsequent period 'Ca^^n Whitby, at the instance of the 
British admiralty, wm tried )by a cburt-maj|rtiai for t|^e murder 
of John Pierce, ^d, there tiot being ^i^articleof evidence to 
prove thejJBharge,^ was acquitted. 

On the 25tH of May, intKe afternoon, the British 18-gun ship- 
sloop Rcnard (sixteen 18-pounder caripnades and two sixes). 
Captain Jerero^ah Coghlan, being about 10 miles north-north- 
east of the island of Mona, standing to the northward, with a 
light wind at east-south-east, saw and chased a strange sail 
under the island of Zachco, bearing south-east. The pursuit 
continued all night ; and da^^gln^ on the 26th discovered the 
stranger to be a brig, and apparently ^ cruiser. All this day and 
night passed in chase, each vessel still on the starboard tack, the 
Renard gaining. On the 27th, at 8 a. m., owing to the calm 
state of the w'eathcr, the Renard took to her sweeps, and con- 
tinued plying them until 8 v. m., when a light breeze sprang up. 
That night passed, and at noon on the 28th the Renard, being in 
latitude 20^ 30' north, longitude 08^^ west, and having got almost 
near enough to the stfaiiger to open her fire, was saved that 
trouble by the French brig-corvette Diligent, Lieutenant Vincent 
Thevenarcl, hauling down her colours ; and this, notwithstanding 
the brig mounted 14 long 6-pouuders and two brass 36-pounder 
carronades, and had on board a crew of 125 men. The Diligent 
had sailed from Pointe-a- Pitre seven days before, and was 
bound to Lorient. 

What could have possessed" M. Thevenard, that he should 
have so disgraced the flag under whicli he served as to haul it 
down without making the slightest resistance ? As the bearer of 
despatches from Guadaloupe to France, he was’ justified in 
speaking no one. That excused h's flight, but not bis surrender. 
The moment he saw that lie could not escape, and that the ship 
approa<!liing him was of about equal size to his own (the Renard 
was of 348, the Diligent of 317 tons), he, should have fought 
her. Not a 10-gun schooner-privateer from the island he> &d 
quitted, but would have done What had, i|ie to fear, with 
tnip weathergage and a battery of seven French ’6-pounders and 
one ' 36-pounder carronade, opposed to eight 18-pounder car- 
lonades and one 6-pounder ? The only diflerence in force between 
the Renard and a common English gun-brig|,or one of thej^e 
armed schooners, was in number, notin caliber of ^une. (m 
con^i!^;tp close quarters, and beginning to feel the weight of his 
oppoifiiaat’s heavier shot, what w^s to hinder F1rene| cancan 
Aom boarding ^ 

To call the conduct of M. Thevenard b/Rny^fter name than 
s^mrdice, would be acting more leniiAitly towards a Trericfaman 
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than wa^e accustomed to act towards an Englishman. To the 
honour^ both da^es, eases of thakind. are ra^c, very rar^; and 
if M#TheVea^ continued to balodgto the French navy^ as it 
4wpeai^s he did, .untit the reduction •mat i^ook plade in the year 
f817, it miilst^b^ve been becau&e'H^/misrepresented the circum- 
stances under which he ^ad b^n capered in 1806:' What 
would Napoleon have^one, had hciLnOwh^f^at the oommaiider 
of one of his brig-corvettes had struck to a» vessel ofl^nal fo^ce 
without firing a shd^? . * * 

On the 17th'ef 1805, the honourable East India 

company's ship Warrieh-Hastings, Captain Thomas parkins, 
mounting 44 guns, with k complement of 196 men ^n3 boys, 
sailed from Portsmodtli^onavoyageto China. •As extraordinary 
pains had been;thken in tlie equipment of this ship, to enable her 
to defend hersdf against a frigate should she chance to 

fall in with one, we will give a more particular account of her 
armament. ' ; " . 

The Warren-HastingS mounted 26 medium 18-pounders on 
her rdain oi* lower deck, 14 caiTonades, 18-pounders, on her 
upper deck, and- four carronades, 12-poundcrs, on her poop. 
The medium gun was six feet long, and weighed about 264^ cwt. ; 
whereas the common 18-pouadcr of thtrlhitish navy is nine feet 
long, and weighs about 42;J cwt. Tbet Ibrmer, when run out, did 
not reach above a foot beyond the ship's .4de, and, in traversing, 
wooded, or touched the side of the [)ort, at an angle of less than 
three points from the beam. The 1 8-j>ounder curronade was five 
feet long^ and weighed about I5i cwt. ; the 12-pounder was 
three feet and a quarter long, and weighed about 8i cwt. A 
navy carronade of each caliber is in length and vveiglitfi%follows : 
the l8-poundef, three feet four inches, and about 10 A cwt. ; tire 
12-pounder, two feet, eight inches, and about 6^ cwt. The car- 
ronadcs of the Warren- Hastings were mounted upon a carriage 
resembling Gover’s in every particular but the only essential one, 
the having of rollers adapted to a groove in the sli^le. The con- 
sequence of this silly evasion of an ingenious man's patent was, 
that the whole of the ship's quarterdeck and poop guns became 
utterly useless, after only a few rounds bad beeni,fired froimthem. 

first discovery of any imperfection in the new carriage oc- 
curred at exeAlse*; bu{ a plentiful supply of black lead upon 
the upper surfa^'i^the slide lessened tlie friction, and, with^he 
aid ot‘ an ad4itiootl|. hand, eukbled the gun to be run out. '(^n 
account, however, ol^the rain, and the seilt water in washing the 
the apphe^on' of black lead was obliged to be repeated 
^^&ry\i\va^ of exercise. > 

. The 'Warreix-Uastingd arrived out. without meeting any op- 
libiimt.to tiry bef'powers bpon, and a^led again on her return, 
out not quite so strongly armed. Four of her maindeek mrta 
liad been calked up, to afford space for •a store-room, and the 
.four guns tranjbfeim ^ ole hold ;.and|«on account of a redua- 
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tion in her crew, occasioned by her 40 Chinamen .radmming at 
Canton , and a British ship or* war pressing^lS of hel^nglish 
seamen, four of the IS'^pofinder carronades were also t^moved 
below. Consequendy now mounted but SB pms, witfr, 

. a crew of only 138 men andnoys. , 

On the 21st of June, at 7 h. 30 m. a. m., in latitude 26® 13' 
south, longitude' 60® 45"^ east, the Watren-Hastinp, steering . 

. west by^sQl^ upder a press of sail, with a strong breeze from 
north-east W east, descried^ in the south-west quarter a strange 
ship standi^ to the south-east under treble-reefed topsails and 
courses; Tiiis.>was the French 40-gun frigate E^emontaise, 
Cmtain Jadques Epron. As this dhip was armed somewhat 
dineieritly from'ber class, we will here state her force. Her 
/'maindeck gups were the customary 28 long 18-pounders; and 
op the quakerdeck and forecastle she mounted 10 iron, and two 
brass, 3S-pounder carronades, two long French 8-pounders, and 
four long'^ English 9-pounders- , These had belonged to the 
British frigate Jason, having been thrown overboard by her 
when she grounded off Pdinte de la Trenche at the capture of 
^ the Seine hi June, 1798.^ 

. Exclusive of her 46 carriage-guns, the Pi^montaise carried 
swixCls and musketoon^in her tops and along her gunwales. In 
other respects, also, tbi^rench frigate was equipped in an ex- 
, traordinary manneri* On each fore and main yard-arm was 
. fixed a tripod, calculated to contain a shell weigliinff 6 cwt. In ^ 
the event of the ships getting close alongside each other, the 
shell, having been previ^sly placed on the tripod, was to have^ 
its^fiisee' lighted by a man lying out on the yard with a match in 
hirhai^ St Was then to be thrown from the tripod, and, falling 
upon th^ other ship's deck, would, from its weight, pass through 
toihe deck below. Here its explosion would scatter destruction 
pjl around ; and, in the midst of the confusion, the Frenchmen 
were to rush on board. These, again, were prmed more like 
assassins than men-of-wav’s men; each having, besides the 
usual boarding weapons, a poniard stuck through the button- 
holes of his jacket. 

p A. M., hq^ing Imught the Warren-dls^tingft to bear well 
dmhfur weather quarter^ tne PjeiPontaise, shaking the reefs out of 
^Jler^tapsails, stood, towards the f^met, lyho^sfill continued upon 
l|er course. At 'd li^ iPv alihough [gaining fi.st on the Inma* ; 
^maxi, the frigate set hbr topgaUAi^ails and fore and main top-; 

studding-sails, and <at lO a.m. showed an English blue . 
Junlign and pendant. NdtWithstanding^ these friendly depion- 
\atrauons, the Warren-Hastii^ suspected the cjbariieter^f ]^er' 

; purser, hoiste^ colou|u,^d nmde 'the prii^te signal. Of • 
;t|;i|j^JPi6m0«il;aise tool|, no notice,^ but codtidii%l nmidly to » ; 
^ ^ At 11 A.M. the Jndiamam shortened sail, hauled un a * 
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point, and cleared for action. At noOn ibe.fri^te (ook iti her 

studding-sails, stay-sails, and mainsail; and sqd^ fiHierwardl^^ 
having wpvoached within a mile/ hauled doirn the Endish and 
hoisted French colours. 

At 10 b. 20 m., choosing a leeward station^ on account, sajfs 
Captain Epron, of the heel caused by the high Vind, the Pi^ 
montaise opened her iire u^n the j^arboard quarter the 
Warren^Uas tings within musket-shot distance^ and which fire 
the latter, as soon as she could bring her guns to bdar,' returned. 
The action, thus commenced, continued for about a qliarterof 
an hour, when the frigate filM and passed ahead, havin^doue 
no other damage to* the Indiaman than disabling a^iartof 
rigging. On getting about a mile cmd a haU\^head of her 
antagonist, the Pi^montaise tacked, and, passing clbse to Jeeward 
of the Warieii-IIastings, gave and received a smart fire. thhi 
the Picmontaise, besides killing and wounding several of the 
Tiidianian’s crew, badly wounded her foremast, cut away the 
whole of her larboard fore-shrouds, foretppsail tie, and piincipnL 
running rigging and stays, also the ensign, but which was 
quickly rchoisted at the main topgallantniast head. 

Scarcely had the Warrcn-Hastings stoppered her damaged 
shrouds, and reeved preventer braces, ere she was compelled to 
receive the third attack of the Piemontaise ; who, having put 
about in her opponent’s wake, recommenced the action, out 
with little additional effect, beyond irrecoverably crippltpg the 
Indiaman^s foremast. Owing to thi^ circumstanuo, and to the 
prevailing high wind and rough se.i, the W^rred-Hastings wks 
reduced to such sails only as she cotild carry on Ij^er mam and 
mizen masts. Having a second time tacked ah^ud of her an- 
tagonist, the Pi<^moii€aise'>was advancing to make the fourth 
assault, when the Warren-Hajstihgs reopened her fire. ITao can- 
nonade then became mutual and spirited ; but it was to^ the 
increased disadvantage of the Warren-Hastings, who had already 
had her main, as well as her fore mast, shot through, her stand- 
ing and running rigging jnuqh cut, and two quarterdeck aaqa 
disabled, and had sustained a loss of five men killed and appUt^ 
as many wounded. 

Tn this crippled state, with only the main tof^ail seL UM 
Warren-llastings sustained the fifth attack of the Pi^moBmise; 
who, backing on the former’s larboard quarter, poured in a heavy 
and destructive fire, whicli knocked the driver-boom into splint- 
ers, and presently carried aw&y the^ mizenmait nearly by the 
board. The mast, falling forward,^ disabled, every efifectivegua 
on the upper deck. In addition to altfhis, the fowet deck was 
on fijse from shot that had entered the county ; and, m con** 
sequel W the nail of the tillCr-rope on the barrel of the wheel 
having drawn, the rudder was rendered tempgurarily useless. 

I The surgeon, also, had the whole pf his inslrmhents destroyed 
by a shot which came into the place where he wds amputating 

VOL. IV. n 
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md dressing the wounded. This, in a merchant vessel, R 
mote ox^posed spot than in a ^ip of war, the space analogous to 
'cockpit in the latter bein^ usualiy filled with a portion of 
tlieicargo. Thus cirCutn^anced, the Warren- Hastings, at about 
4h. 50 m. p. M., ba^ed dowir her colours. 

* The loss sustained by. the Wajcren-Hastin^s amounted to her 
purser ^John Edwick) and six killed, and 13, including her 
chief, third, and^'sixth officers (James Cockwell, Edward Davies, 
and WiUiani Hope), and her surgeon’s mate (James Greville), 
wounded. The loss on the part of the Plcmontaise, as stated by 
Captain Epron himself, amounted, out Qf a complement, in 
"crew and supernumeraries, of ^85 men and boys, to seven men 
killed, and ^^e badly ^ wounded ; nor, considering that the 
frigate’s prinfeipal damages were confined to her rigging and 
Bails, could the loss well have been greater. 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OP THE COMBATANTS. 

% 

Broadside-guns.. 

Crew 

Size 

An action between a merchant vessel and a ship of war re- 
quires, in order fairly to show the relative force of the parties, 
some further explanation than a mere statement of figures can 
afford. Thtf chief purpose of the one ship being to carry a cargo, 
her armament is made a secondary consideration ; whereas, tire 
sole object of the other is to fight : accordingly, no pains are 
spared to render the former, both in materiel and persotmel, fully 
adequate to the duties of her station. This comparison of the 
man of war with the merchantman applies to common cases. 
But; by some mismanagement on the part of her equippers, the 
Warren-Hastings could make very little use of her upperdeck 
wd poop batteries, after the second or third round of shot, and, 
for want of hands, could man only eight, out of the 1 1 guns on 
her lowerdeck battery ; while the Piemontaise, as has already 
been shown,^was armed in a manner every way calculated for 
causing destruction to an adversary, and for bnnging the combat, 
even with a regular frigate like herself, to< a favourable issue. 

Under these circumstances, the defence made by the Warren- 
Hastings, protracted as it was to four hours and a half, displayed 
a highly, commendable zeal and perseverance on the part of 
Captain Larkins, his officers, and snipes company ; but, with dl 
Aeir ^igallant efforts, the latter could never have succeed in 
capturing, altflpugh, had the ship’s guns been jn ail^1^ffective 
state, they migM, in beating off, ah antagonist so well armed^ 

^ ..^sianr^ed,' and appointed as Piemontaise* 

' Some scsenes jthat now ensued wouldhave better become aa 
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Algeirine cruiser, or a Malaj^ pirate, than a French national ship 
of war. The dismasted state of the Wan en^Hastings at her sur- 
rendei:. assisted by the force of the heavy , ai^a then running, 
caused the ship to fall off ; ^and the Pi^nontaise^ lying close to 
leeward, under her three topsails, with the mizen one aback and 
the main one shivering, bore up, to avoid being run foul of. 
Having by this evolution filf^ her main topsail, and being un- 
attended to at the helm, the frigate again came to^ and ran foul 
of the larboard bow of the prize. The two ships then dropped 
close alongside of each other, producing, in tl)e disturbed state 
of the sea, a crash that rendered' the situation of both extremely 
hazardous. 

A party of Frenchmen, lieaded by the first lieutenant, Charles 
Moreau, now rushed on the decks of the Warren-Hastings, and, 
with uplifted daggers and horrid imprecations, threatened the 
lives of all on board. After one ruffian had dragged Captain 
Larkins about the ship, charging him with an attempt to run the 
frigate on board, in order to c^pple her masts, and calling him 
by every opprobrious epithet, another, in the person of M. 
Moreau himself, stabbed the captain with a poniard in the 
right side. The instrument passed through the right lobe of the 
liver, and occasioned so great a flow of blood that Captain 
Larkins fainted. Even this did not save him from the savage 
fury of his persecutor, who ordered Ihm, in bis weak state, to 
jump on board the Pi^montaise, and, but for the humanity of a 
M. Baudin, an acting lieutenant of the frigate, would have 
driven him into the sea. The man afterwards admitted that he 
had stabbed Captain Larkins, but attempted to extenuate the 
base act, by charging the latter with having purposely run the 
ship on board the Pieinontuise.* The simple fact that M. 
Moreau, as well as many of his followers, was highly intoxicated, 
may account for the oblivious state of his memory as to the 
origin of the accident. 

With such an example set them • by their chief ofBcer, the 
prize-crew were comparatively merciful in not absolutely slaying 
their victims : they merely stabbed three of the officers, John 
Wood, second officer, John Barnes, surgeon, and John Ball, 
boatswain’s mate. So that, including thef captain and a mid- 
shipman, Mr. James Bayton, who was pierced in seven different 
places in his two arms by the monster Moreau, five persons were 
wounded in cold blood, after the honourable surrender of their 
ship. Pillage of every description of coursb followed these 
tyrannical proceedings ; but, after a while, the furious passions of 
tne captors subsidedf and Captain Epron, and some of his 
did their best to conciliate and render comfbrtable 
Captaitf Larkins and the survivors of his crew. ' 

^ See a tninslation of Lieutenant Mbreau*s letter to the editor^bf the 
*Uo<4)f-Ff«iiceGhuetle,* in the Naval Ohronide, v<d xx,, p. 193. ' 
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Taking her prize in tow, the Piemontaise steered for the Isle 
of France, where the two ships arrived on the 4th of July. As 
a proof of her extraordinary fast sailing, the frigate, in a moderate 
breeze, canying three single reefed topsails, foresail, and mizen 
staysail, towed iier prize, a deeply-laden ship, admeasuring nearly 
a fourth more tonnage than herself, and having very small jury- 
sails set, at the rate of seven and a half knots an hour. 

On the 22d of June, in the evening. Captain George Ralph 
Collier, of the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Minerva, lying be- 
calmed in Finisterre bay, despatched two boats, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant William Howe Mulcaster, first of the frigate, 
assisted in the cutter by Lieutenant of marines Charles Menzies, 
and in the barge by Lieutenant Ogle Moore, to scour the neigh- 
bouring coast, and, in particular, to make an attempt upon some 
luggers of which information had been received. 

Ibe boats pushed off, and, on arriving where the luggers lay, 
found they must carry a fort. This, altliough it mounted eight 
brass guns, 24 and 12 pounders, was carried in a very neat and 
masterly manner by the bayonet and pike, before the guard had 
time either to raise the di-awbridge, or to discharge a 12-pounder, 
which (a fishing-boat having apprized the garrison of the ap- 
proach of the British) had been brought to face the gate. Four 
of the Spanish guard laid down their arms and were made 
prisoners : the remainder escaped. 

As the day began to dawn and the men were much fatigued by 
their long row to the shore and their subsequent march over a 
heavy sand, Lieutenant Mulcaster and his party were obliged to 
restrict themselves to spiking the guns and throwing some of 
them into the sea. They then took quiet possession of five 
luggers laden with wine, bound to Ferrol and Corunna ; and, 
although exposed, for nearly two hours, to a fire from a 
two-gun battery to the southward of the town, the British 
brought out their prizes without injury to a single man on either 
Bide. 

On the 9th of July, while the Minerva was lying in the road 
of Oporto, Captain Collier despatched her barge, under the 
command of Lieutenant Mulcaster, to cruise a few leagues to 
the northward, in the hope to intercept some of the Spanish 
privateers and row-boats, lurking in the creeks and rivers of 
Portugal, to be ready to commit depredations upon the Lisbon 
trade as soon as it appeared oil' the coast. On the 11th, after a 
fatiguing row of nearly 40 miles, the barge fell in with the Spa* 
nish lugger- privateer Buena-Dicha, of one long 8-pounder, 
besides blunderbusses and musketry, and manned with 26 of 
the Guards de^eradoes. The barge advanced under a dispharge 
of grape-shoit uom the lugger’s prow-gun ; but nothiii|| could 
withstand the impetuosity of Lieutenant Mulcaster and his men. 
They quickly boarded and carried the privateer ; killing one of 
her crew^ and wounding badly her captain, two other officerst 
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and two seamen, without sustaining, on their own part, * the 
slightest casualty. 

On the 2d of October, while the Minerva was' at anchor off 
Oro island, near the entrance of Porto-Novo, Captain Collier 
himself, attended by Lieutenant Menzies with him in the cutter, 
and followed by the barge in charge of Lieutenant Peter Paumier 
James and midshipman William Holt, with a select party of 
marines, proceeded to reconnoitre the bay of Rocks, in the hope 
of falling in with one or more of the six Spanish gun-boats 
known to be at Carril. After a pull of seven hours, the cutter 
was hailed by a gun-boat, lying at an anchor within pistol-shot 
of the shore, attended by a small gun-launch with a brass 4- 
poundei^ The gun-boat was immediately boarded on the quarter, 
and carried, as well as her attendant, without the loss of a man. 
She was the Spanish gun-boat No. 2, mounting one long 24- 
pounder in the bow, and two short brass fours, with a complement 
of 30 men, commanded by Lieutenant Don Jesse Lopez. 

On the 25th of June the British 18-gun brig-sloop Port- 
Mahon, Captain Samuel Chambers, chased a Spanish armed 
brig into the intricate harbour of Banas in the island of Cuba. 
At 9 p. M. the boats of the sloop, under the command of 
Lieutenant John Marshall, assisted by Lieutenant Luke Henry 
Wray, and Mr. John Robson, gunner, were despatched to 
endeavour to cut the vessel out. 

On the 26th, at 1 a. m., the Spanish letter of marque brig 
San-Josef, armed with one long 18-pounder on a pivot amidships, 
lour 12-pounder carronadcs and two long 4-pounders on her 
sides, with swivels, pikes, and muskets, and 30 men, was gallantly 
boarded and carried by Lieutenant Marshall and his party ; and 
this, although the vessel was protected by the fire from, and 
moored by a line to, a tower mounting two heavy guns. The 
next difficulty was to get the prize out of the harbour. This also 
was accomplished, although the brig grounded within pistol-shot 
of the battery, and was struck by several shot from it; and, 
notwithstanding that the boats had been damaged by shot, and 
several of the oars broken, while rowing to make the attack, the 
whole service was executed without the loss of a man. 

On the 9th of July, at 3 h. 15 m. r. m., the British 74-gun ship 
Powerful, Captain Robert Plampin, being about seven miles to 
the northward of the Little Basses, island of Ceylon, standing 
north-west by west, with a light air from the south-west, dis- 
covered a strange ship upon her weather beam, steering free with 
studding-sails set, and shortly afterwards, broad on the latter^s 
weathei^uarter, and in full pursuit of her, a second ship, soon 
recogni^d as the 16-gun ship-sloop Rattlesnake, Captain John 
Bastard. The stranger, which was the celebrated French frigate- 
privateer Bellone, Captain Jacques Perroud, not being able to 
haul up without coming to action with the Rattlesnake, and 
observing that the Powerful lay nearly becalmed while she 
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herself was rnnning before a strong wind, resolved to continue 
her course and endeavour to cross between the 74 and the shore. 
In this, however, the Bellone was foiled ; for at about 5 p. m. 
the Powerful got within gun-shot, and, hoisting her colours^ 
opened a fire, which the former instantly returned. A running 
fight was maintained until 6 h. 46 m. p. m. ; when, finding there 
was no possibility of escape, the Bellone hauled down her colours 
and hove to. 

Extraordinary as it may appear, the Pov/erful had tw^o seamen 
killed and 1 1 wounded by the fire of the Bellone ; and, what is 
still more extraordinary in an hour and a halPs lunning fight 
between two ships so disproportionate in point of force, the 
Bellone herself had only one man killed and six or seven 
wounded. 

This is the second instance that has occurred in these seas, 
within less than four months, of a marked deficiency in gunnery 
on the part of a British 74. If the Tremendous did more 
execution than the Powerful, it was because the former waS 
enabled occasionally to bring her broadside, or a great part of it, 
to bear upon her antagonist;* while the Powerful appears to 
have been confined to a head and stem cannonade. Still the 
Powerful had two long 32s, two long 18s, and two long 12s, to 
oppose to four long French 8s; and surely she might have 
made a better use of them. 

Had the well-directed fire of the Bellone done more injury to 
the 74’s masts, rigging, and sails, and less to her crew, the former 
would probably have escaped ; for what could the Rattlesnake, 
with her I G long 6-pounders and 120 men, have effected against 
the Bellone, with her 34 guns, composed of long 8-pounders and 
36-pounder carvonades, with a crew at this time on board of 194 
men ? Tlie Bellone was afterwards purchased for the use of the 
British navy, and under the name of Blanche, became classed 
as a 28-gun frigate. 

On the 14tli of July the following British squadron of six sail 
of the line and one frigate, under Commodore Sir Samuel Hood 
in the Centaur, cruised ofl' Rochefort, to w atch the motions of a 
French squadron of five sail of the line and several frigates, at 
anchor in the road of the isle of Aix : 


Gun-ship 

98 Prince-of-Wales Captain 

{ Centaur Cummod. 

Conqueror Captain 

Monarch „ 

Revenge „ 

64 Polyph«^us „ 

'Qua-firig. 

32 Ids „ 


William Bedford. 
Sir Samuel Hood. 
Israel Pellew. 
Richard Lee. 

Sir John Gore. 
Robert lledmill. 

John Tower. 


* See p. 234* 
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The receipt of intelligence that a French convoy of 50 sail, 
laden with stores for Brest, lay in Verdon road, at the entrance 
of the river Gironde, waiting an opportunity to put to sea, under 
the escort of two brig-corvettes, determined the British com- 
modore to attempt cutting them out. Accordingly a boat from 
each Hne-of-battle ship was despatched to the Iris frigate ; who 
immediately proceeded with them to the 44-gun frigate Inde- 
fatigable, Captain John Tremayne Rodd, then cruising off the 
Gironde, to prevent the convoy’s escape. To the six boats from 
the line-of-battle ships, commanded as follows ; Centaur, 
Lieutenant Edward Reynolds Sibly, the commanding officer of 
the whole ; Conqueror, Lieutenant George Fitzmaurice ; Prince- 
of-Wales, Lieutenant John Francis; Revenge, Lieutenant 
Charles Manners; Polyphemus, unknown; and Monarch, 
Lieutenant Ualhousie Tait, were now added three from the 
Indefatigable commanded by Lieutenants Thomas Parker, 
Thomas Arscott, and Ralph Shepperdson,* and three from the 
Iris, the commanding officers of which do not appear to have 
been named in the official letter. 

On the evening of the 15th, the time appearing favourable, 
the 12 boats pushed off from the Indefatigable, and proceeded 
towards the mouth of the Gironde. Shortly afterwards the wind 
shifted to the w^estward, and blew strong. But the persevering 
ardour of the British overcame all obstacles, and at the dead of 
the night the boats entered Verdon road. Lieutenant Sibly and 
his party instantly attacked the French 16-gim brig-corvette 
Cesar, having on board 86 men, under the command of J.ieiitenant 
Louis-Fran^ois-Hector Fourre, all perfectly prepared. While 
in the act of cutting away the brig’s boarding netting, Lieutenant 
Sibly was badly wounded by pike and sabre, in tlie side, arm, 
and face. The British, however, soon boarded the Cesar ; and, 
after a few minutes' severe conflict, in which M. Fourre fought 
most heroically until lie fell covered with wounds, they carried 
the French brig. 

Owing to the extreme darkness of the night, and the strength 
of the wind and tide, the other French brig, which was the 
Teazer (late British) of 14 guns, moored higher up the river, 
escaped by slipping her cables, and running before the wind 
still further up the Gironde. The convoy managed to do the 
same. Meanwhile the prize, having cut her cables, was stand- 
ing out, exposed, for some time, to a heavy fire from the Teazer 
and the batteries on both sides of the river. Notwithstanding 
this opposition, the Cesar, under the able direction of Lieutenant 
Parker of the Indefatigable, worked out, and joined the two 
frigates at anchor off the mouth of the Gironde. 

The foss on this occasion was tolerably severe. The British 
had one lieutenant (Charles Manners), one master’s mate (Tho- 
mas Helpman), two boatswain's mates, and five seamen killed, 
four lieutenants (Sibly, Tait, both badly, Parker, and Shep- 
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perdson);^ one master’s mate (Thomas Mullins), and 34 seamea 
and marines wounded, and one midshipman (Thomas Black- 
stone) and 19 seamen and marines prisoners; total, nine killed 
and 39 wounded. The 20 prisoners, with the deceased lieu- 
tenant, had belonged to the Revenge’s boat ; which was struck 
by a large shot, and would have sunk but for the proximity of 
the shore. The survivors, on landing, were of course made 
prisoners. The Cesar is represented to have lost, exclusive of 
her brave commander, 13 of her crew killed or wounded. With 
a proper appreciation of lieutenant Sibly’s gallantry and wounds, 
the rank of commander was confen’ed upon him soon after his 
return to port. 

On the 28th of March, early in the morning, a French squa- 
dron composed of the two 40-gun frigates Revanche, Commo- 
dore Amand Leduc, and Guerriere, Captain Paul-Mathieu Hu- 
bert, 36-gun frigate Syrene, Captain Alexandre Lambert, and 
16-gim brig corvette Ncarque, sailed from Lorient, on a cruise 
off' the coast of Iceland, Greenland, and Spitzbergen, for the 
purpose of destroying British and Russian whale-ships ; a ser- 
vice intrusted to M. Leduc, because, having himself been a 
Dunkerque whaler, he was considered to be well acquainted, 
both with the navigation of the Arctic sea and with the haunts 
of those who usually resorted thither. 

Scarcely had the French commodore got well to sea, ere a 
fine chance was afforded him of returning to port with a valu- 
able prize. At about 1 p.m. the British 38-guii frigate Niobe, 
Captain John Wentworth Loring, cruising between the Glenans 
and the isle of Groix, discovered, and, hoping to cut off' one of 
them, chased M. Leduc’s three frigates and brig. The latter, 
however, far from evincing any intention to molest the Niobe, 
continued their course to the southward, under all sail. The 
British frigate* gained in the pursuit. At 9 p.m. the Nearque, 
who was at some distance astern c " lier companions, seeing her 
danger, fired a gun, let off* several rockets, and hoisted five 
lights, one over the other, in the hope to induce the commodore 
to put about and save her. But the voyage to Greenland pre- 
sented, in the eyes of M. Leduc, fewer dangers, perhaps, than 
an action between one English and three French frigates. At 
10 P. M. the Niobe got alongside the Nearque, and, after firing 
a volley of small arms into her, which fortunately injured no 
one, carried her off* as a prize. The French brig mounted 16 
guns, with a crew' of 97 men, and was victualled for five months. 

The winter being unusually long, M. Leduc, as a proof that 
he need not have been in such haste to run from the Niobe, 
found himselfitsytopped by the ice : he, in consequence, his 
course to a temperate latitude, and, after cruising some weeks 
off* the Azores and Cape Clear, stood again to the northward. 
On the 21st of May the squadron made the south-east point of 
Iceland, and, standing on to the northward, met with the ice on 
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the 30tli, ill latitude 72®. From the 2d to the 8th of June the 
frigates tried in vain to penetrate the ice in the direction of 
Spitzbcrgen. On the 12th they came in sight of the island, but, 
with all their endeavours, could not get beyond 76® 10'. About 
this time the Guerricre parted company in a fog. 

It was on the 9th of July that the admiralty received intel- 
ligence of the havoc which these three French frigates had been 
committing upon the fisheries. Immediately the 18-pounder 
36-gun frigate Phoebe, Captain James Oswald, and 12-poundcr 
32-gun frigate Thames, Captain Brydges Watkinson Taylor, 
lying in Leith roads, were directed to proceed ofl’ the Shetland 
isles; and the 38-gun frigate Blanche, Captain Thomas Lavie, 
then at anchor in the Downs, was ordered, by telegraph, to 
hasten to Yarmouth roads- When here, Captain Lavie received 
orders to follow and take’ under his command the Phoebe and 
Thames, and with tliem endeavour to discover and capture M. 
Lediic and his squadron. 

On the 10th, in the afternoon, the Blanche sailed from Yar- 
mouth roads, and, on the 13th, was at the rendezvous ; but the 
Phoelic and Thames, having ascertained that one of the frigates 
had parted from her two consorts, had since proceeded in search 
of the latter. After remaining three days off the Shetland 
isles, the Blanche received intelligence, that the Guerricre had 
been seen alone off the Faro isles, where she had captured 
and burnt several English ships. The Blanche immediately 
made sail towards the spot, and on the 18th, at 10 h. 30 m; 
A. M., saw from her mast-head, in the east-iiortli-east quarter, 
the object of her search, standing upon a wind in a di- 
rection towards herself. The Guerricre had intended to go 
into Drontheiin in Norway, to laud her prisoners and procure a 
supply of water; but, when off the port, a pilot-boat communi- 
cated some intelligence that induced her to put about and steer 
for the island of North-Faro, of which she was within a few 
hours’ sail when fallen iii with by the Blanche. The mounted 
force of the two frigates may here be introduced. The quarter- 
deck and forecastle guns of tlie Blanche were 16 carronades, 
32-pounders, fitted upon the non-recoil principle, and two long 
12-poiinders ; making her total of guns 46. The Guerricre, in 
addition to the maindeck force of her class, mounted two brass 
36-pounder carronades in the bridle ports, and two otliers, and 
eight iron ones of the same caliber, with 10 long 8-pounders, on 
her quarterdeck and forecastle ; total 50 guns. 

At noon the Blanche bore up under all sail, with a light 
breeze from the south-west ; but the Guerriiire, as if mistaking 
the Blache for one of her consorts, continued to stand on until 
3 p. M., when she also bore up, spreading all her canvass. The 
superior sailing of the Blanche enabled her to gain rapidly in 
the chase, and at about 45 minutes past midnight, the British 
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frigate opened her fire^ pouring into her antagonist two whole 
broadsides before the latter returned a shot. A warm action 
now commenced^ one ship pointing her guns chiefly at the hull^ 
the other at the rigging. Still the Blanche maintained her 
position in the cha^e^ and at 1 h. 30 m. a.m. on the 19th com* 
pelled the GuerricMc; whose mizen topmast had previously fallen^ 
to haul down her colours. 

The loss on board the Blanche, wl^ose damages were of the 
most trifling description, amounted, out of her 266 men and 
boys (being 16 men short), to only one lieutenant (Robert 
Bastin) and three marines wounded ; while that sustained by 
the Guerrierc, whose lower masts were all badly wounded, and 
hull shattered above and below water, amounted, out of the 317 
men and boys, which the scurvy had left out of a complement on 
quitting port of 350, to 20 officers, seamen, and marines killed,, 
and 30 wounded, 10 of them dangerously. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 


Broadside -guns. 

Crew 

Size 


BLANCHE. 

No. 23 

lbs. 520 

.No. 265 

,tODS 1036 


GUERRIEaE. 

24* 

516 

317 

1092 


According to this statement, the Blanche and Guerri^re were 
tolerably well matched. Bui it was only in appearance; for a 
great proportion of the latter’s crew were ill in their cots, and 
the remainder, to judge by the impunity with which the British 
frigate escaped, seemed to have been very indifferent marksmen. 
During this running fight of 45 minutes' duration, not one round 
shot struck the hull of the Blanche. The three marines were 
wounded by a single discharge of grape, while standing on the 
fore part of the gangway near th'' forecastle ; and the second 
lieutenant, M. Bastin, w'as wounded through both thighs with a 
musket-ball at his quarters on the main deck. The chief object 
of the French frigate appears to have been to cripple her an- 
tagonist, in order that she herself might escape. Failing in this^ 
the Guerrit^re protracted the defence, until she could no longer 
withstand the vigorous and well-directed fire of the Blanche. 
We must suppose, in justice to M, Hubert, who, at this very 
time, w^as a member of the legion of honour, that his men were 
really in a deplorable state, or he would not, from the first, have 
fled from a frigate, not superior in size, as he might see, nor in 
force, as he might conjecture, to the one he commanded. 

The Blanch^with her prize, arrived on the 26th in Yarnfouth 
roads ; and the GuerricTe, on being transferred to the British 


* Carronade in the bow-port not included. 
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navy, became a valuable acquisition to the class of large 388, 
Shortly after his return. Captain Lavie received the honour of 
knighthood, and Mr. Henry Thomas Davies, the first lieutenant 
of the Blanche, the promotion which was due to him. 

With his two remaining frigates, M. Leduc continued to harass 
the fisheries, unseen, though diligently sought, by the Phosbe 
and her consoit. On the 13th of July the two French frigates 
put into Patris-Feorden, «l port in Iceland, and, on their depar- 
ture a few days afterwards, were chased, it appears, by two 
English frigates (whose names we cannot learn), but escaped by 
concealing themselves within the small island of Rodesand. M. 
Leduc then cruised off Cape Farewell, for ships coming out of 
Davis's Straits, and afterwards proceeded to the northern ex- 
tremity of Ireland. Here he remained till chased off on the 28th 
of August. He then made sail for Cape Clear, and, after* cruis- 
ing there till the 17th of September, steered for a Frerfcfi port. 
On the 22d M. Leduc reanchored in Lorient ; having taken and 
sunk, during his six months’ cruise, one Russian and 28 English 
merchantmen, chiefly whalers, and having lost, by cjipture, one 
40-gun frigate and one 16-gun brig, almost luilf his original 
squadron. 

On the 25th of July, in the evening, as the British 12- 
pounder 32-gun frigate Greyhound, Captain Edward Elphin- 
stone, and 18-gun brig-sloop Harrier (16 carronades, 32-pound- 
ers, and two sixes), Captain Edward Thomas Troubridge, were 
cruising in the Java sea, four sail of ships were descried, passing 
through the Straits of Salayer. Chase was immediately given ; 
and at 9 p. m. the strangers hove to, at about seven miles distant 
from the shore that lies between the small Dutch ports of Bor- 
thean and Balacomba. One of the ships was easily made out to 
be a frigate, and another a corvette, but a third had so much the 
appearance of a line-of-battle ship, that the two British com- 
manders thought it prudent to wait until daylight before they 
bore down to examine the strange squadron. The Greyhound 
and Harrier accordingly lay to during the night, at the distance 
of about two miles to windward of the strange squadron. 

The break of day discovered that the ship, which had led to 
the cautionary measures of the preceding evening, was a large 
two-decked armed merchant vessel, similar in size and appear- 
ance to an English Indiaman. Shortly afterwards the squadron, 
which consisted of the Dutch 36-gun frigate Pallas, Captain 
N. S. Aalbers, the Dutch company's ships Vittoria (the two- 
decker above-mentioned), Captain Klaas Kenkin, and Batavia, 
Caj^tain William De Val, both officers in the Dutch coiMany’s 
servic]^, and the 14-gun ship-corvette William, Captain Feteris, 
drew' out in the order named, and formed a line of battle on the 
larboard tack, under their topsails. 

At a few minutes past 5 a.m. the Greyhound bore up under 
French colours, as if to speak the Pallas, who was then at some 
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distance ahead of her second astern, the Vittoria ; and, when 
within hail, all further disguise being unnecessary, the British 
frigate shifted her colours, and commenced a cannonade. This 
was at 5 h. 30 in. ; and the fire was returned with a smartness 
and spirit, which evinced that the Dutch were fully prepared for 
the contest. The Harrier, who had kept close astern of the 
Greyhound, seeing the latter engaged, bore round up ; and, 
passing between the Pallas and Vittoria, opened a fire of mus- 
ketry at the latter, and discharged her larboard guns into the 
starboard quarter of the former. The Vittoria and her second 
astern, the Batavia, then bore up in succession, to return the 
Harrier's fire. 

In the mean time the Greyhound, resolving to lose no time in 
taking advantage of the confusion thus caused by the Harrier^s 
promptitude, wore close round her opponent's bows, raking her 
severely in passing. On reaching the starboard bow of the 
Pallas, the Greyhound, tlien on the starboard tack, threw her 
sails aback, and maintained a position which, while it com- 
paratively secured herself, was of destructive effect to her an- 
tagonist. The cannonade of the latter, with an equal opponent 
upon her bow and one by no means to be despised upon her 
quarter, gradually slackened, and at the end of 40 minutes 
ceased. On being hailed by the Greyhound, the Pallas replied 
that she had struck, and was soon in possession of the former. 

The Harrier now hauled towards the Vittoria, and, after firing 
several broadsides at her, compelled this formidable looking 
ship, at 6 h. 30m. a. m., to haul down her colours. Sending an 
officer to take possession. Captain Troubridge hauled towards 
the Batavia. The Greyhound had by this time made sail for the 
latter. Being wholly unable to cope with the new antagonist 
that was now advancing to the assistance of the Harrier, the 
Batavia, at 6h. 40 m., followed the example of the Vittoria. 
Meanwhile the William, who, from .ler position in the rear, had 
taken no part in the action, was making off towards the shore. 
The Harrier immediately proceeded in chase; but, the state of 
her sails and rigging leaving her little chance of overtaking the 
fugitive, Captatti Elphinstonfe threw out the signal to join. The 
Harrier did so, and the William effected her escape. 

Out of her complement of 212 men and boys, the Greyhound 
had one seaman killed and eight wounded ; and the Harrier, out 
of her 110 men and boys on board, had only three wounded. 
The PaHas mounted 40 guns, 12 and 6 pounders, with 24- 
pounder brass carronades, and had a complement of 250 men, 
including about 50 Malays. Of these the Dutch frigate ^lost 
eight killed, henuraptain (mortally), second and fi^th lieutenants^ 
three pilots, one midshipman, and 25 seamen wounded, four of 
them and one of the pilots mortally. The Vittoria and Batavia, 
Yepvesented in Captain Elphinstoiie’s letter merely as ** armed 
ior the purpose of war,” had, the one two men killed, the other 
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the same, besides a lieuteaant and six men wounded, the lieu- 
tenant and one of the latter mortally. 

With such incomplete materials for comparing the force of 
the parties, it is difficult to do justice to the merits of the case. 
The affair was undoubtedly conducted with great skill and 
bravery on the part of the British^ and they reaped no inconsi- 
derable advantage from the prizes they made ; two of which, 
the Vittoria, of 800, and the !Batavia, of 500 tons, were richly 
laden with the produce of the Moluccas. 

In the month of February, as already has been stated, four 
of the French frigates, which after the battle of Trafalgar had 
got into Cadiz, succei<led in putting to sea, under the command 
of Commodore La Marre-la-Meillerie, and were as follows : 


Gun-frip. 

C Hortenae Commod, Louis.-C.-Aug. La Marrc-la-Meillerie. 

40 < Rhin Captain Michel-Jcan-Andrd^Chesncau, 

C Hermiono „ Jean-Micliel Mahe. 

36 Themis „ Nicolas Jugan. 


These frigates, after the disgraceful loss of the brig that was 
in their company,* proceeded to Senegal, and tlierice to Cayenne; 
at which latter port they arrived on the 27th of March. Quitting 
Cayenne on the 7th of April, they steered for the West Indies, 
cruised to windward of Barbadoes 16 days ; then proceeded to 
Porto-Rico, and, after revictualling tliere, set sail on the 18th of 
May on their return to France. On the 27 th of July, at 6 p. m,, 
when in about latitude 47^ north, longitude 7^ west, steering 
south-east by east, which was a direct coiiiise for Rochefort, the 
Hortense and her three companions were discovered by the 74- 
gun ship Mars, Captain Robert Dudley Oliver, the look-out ship 
of a British squadron of five sail of the line, under the command 
of Commodore Richard Goodwin Keats, in the Superb. 

The Mars, making the necessary signals, which the Africa 64 
repeated to the commodore, then far astern, wore, and, with the 
squadron, crowded sail in chase. The French frigates imme- 
diately set all the additional sail they could, and' continued their 
course to the south-east Soon after dark - the Mars lost sight, 
as well of them as oP^ all the ships of her o^ii squadron, 
except the Africa, who was seen on her lee quarter till 11 p. m., 
when she also disappeared. The Mars now shaped her course 
so as to prevent the enemy from getting to leeward ; and, as a 
proof with what judgment she was steered, daylight on the 28th 
discovered the four frigates on the same bearing as on the pre- 
ceding evening, but, except one, at a greater distance. Upon 
that onb, which was the Rhin, the Mars evidently gained. 

Observing this, and thatrthd JBjOftish 74 was entirely alone, the 
Fren^«commodore, with what Speared a proper spirit, put 
about, and, on joining the Rhin, formed hid four frigates in line ' 

See p« 214* 
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of battle on the larboard tack. Findings however, that the Mars 
was not in the least intimidated by the approach of four heavy 
French frigates^ but was hastening on to engage them, M. La 
Marre-la-Meillerie failed in his resolution, and at 3 p. m. made 
off with three of his frigates, leaving theHEourth to iier fate. 
Having already run a distoce of 150 miles, ao^ the day being 
far spent, the Mars continued in pursuit of the tio^st frigate ; 
when at 6 p. m., in the midst of a heavy squall of and rain, 
and just as the Mars, having gained a position on the frigatO'S 
lee quarter, had fired a shot and was preparing to open her 
broadside, the Rhin hauled down her colours. * . 

Soon after the Mars, had taken posse^on of the Rhin, the 
squall cleared up, and the Hortense, Hermione, and Th6mis were 
seen standing to the south-east ; but the approach of night, the 
proximity of the Freneh coast, and the storfny state of the 
weather, owing to which not more than a third of the prisoners 
could be removed, rendered any fuii^faer pursuit impracticable. 
Captain QJivbr, thereupon, accompanied by his prize, steered in 
the. direction of his squadron ; and which, far had he outrun 
it in 24 hours’ chase, the Mars did not rejoin it until the forenoon 
of the 31st. Great credittwas due to Captain Oliver for having 
persevered in the chasd so long after he had got out of reach of 
support from aiiy ship of hi$ squadron ; aniL^ad th0jbur frigates 
been commanded' by a Bergeret, a Bourt^ne, or bne of many 
other French captains whom we could 'name, an opportunity 
would doubtless have been afforded to the officers and crew of 
the Mars, to show: wh^t could be effected, untder such circum- 
stances, by a well-appointed, well-manned Brijiish 74. 

The Hortense ann-Hermione succeededin’ reaching Bprdeaux, 
and the Themis appears to have entered Rochefort. What 
account of this transaction M. La Marre-la-Mt^illeiie gave to 
the French mhuster of .^marine has hot transpired. We . 'mty 
<!ODjectore, however, ?tliat the force wliidi phA tl^e Fjrehch 
<;ommodore to flight was described, not as seuli^vaii^eau 
anglais,*’ but, as uneescadfo 6^ plusieffi^ yaisseauic anglais/’ 
Who will say, that four French frigatesg ^b rel^ if not all of them, 
carrying long 18-pounders and 36-polmd6r catxpnedes, with, 
between them, upwards of ^300 ware not ;p: overmatch 

ibra single British 74? What, then, but a misrepresentation 
of the facts could have saved this French commodore from being 
cashiered ? And yet accchding to the Etat General de la 
Marine,” for January, 1822,4iM- La MarreJa-MeiHerm is a peer 
of, France and a chevalier of the^order of St.*L<jgpsB. ' 

HadA British officer in the command of foui^ or ^en of two, 
euch:^^ateS|^un away from a Ftonj^h 74-gun ship, particularly 
cornice was likely cut our duty would have 
<m|^lled us- to expefee hina But eym'a single British frigate, 
.iSihe l^e class, would faaVe fdtiialf-reluctaat to .fly from one 
Lch 74 ; and, if overtake ai^ attacked, would mot have 
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surrendered until she bad made a few shot-holes in licr op- 
ponent’s hull, and had herself become in a considerable degree 
disabled. "" 

On the 14th of August, ai daybreak, the Isle of Wight 
bearing*Borth ^igKt leagues,' the British fire-brig Phosphorus, 
commanded by Lieutenant William 4ames Hughes, perceived 
approach!^ Jber a large French lugger, pierced for 16, and 
apparently fiSbunting 12 guns. At6h. 10 m. a. m. the Phos- 
pnorus bwed thedugger, and was ordered in reply to strike, or 
that the latter would sink her. At 5 h. 20 m. the lugger laid 
the Phosphorus alongside, and, vritli three cheers, atteihpted to 
carry her by boarding; but, notwithstanding about 70 qyt 80 men 
advanced to 'the assault, they were repulsed by the 24 olficers, 
men, and boys, belonging to the Biilish vessel. After lying 
alongside 454nitiutes, and engaging altogether an hour and 10 
minutes, tlie logger made sail, and sheered off.’ As soon as the 
state of her sails' and riggfaig would permit her to wear, the 
Phosphorus stood after her opponent; but, losirijJ .ground in 
the chase, and hayi|ighad her commander (middle finger off and 
severely woimded in the^ left hand), acting master (Thomas 
Esther), and six seamen wpuiided, one' mortally and the re- 
mainder severely, with no surgeeu' or ^veh assistant on board to 
attend tothem, the bore up and i^ade sail for the Downs. 

Although bng-rigg^, thePnosphorus measured only 115 tons, 
and mounted but four 12-pounder carronades; one of which, 
soon after the action commenced, had its breeching and goose- 
neck brok^ ’’ To have beaten off a vessel, so decidedly superior 
in every respect, i|ras a matter of }ust triiunph on the part of the 
officers and^rew of tile Phosphorus; and, Tor his very conspi- 
cuous galMntrt upon the occasion, Lieutenant Hughes was 
promoted tb. tnb^rank of"' commander. He also, we believe, 
TCtii$ived a handsome sword from the Patriotic. Fund. 

On the 22cbof August, in the evening, the British 12-pounder 
32-gpm ^firigate ~ AieJ^ndria, Captain the Honourable Edward 
King," lying at an anclfor off the port of Rio "de Ta Plata on the 
Spanish main, deemdx||||d her boata^o cut from under the forts 
in that hmfonur a Spamh polacre^^ig and garda-costa, w^hich 
had for snme time past ^nsaterially Injured the Jamaica «trade. 
The boats were, the barge under Lieutenant Joseph Lewis, first 
of the fHgate, the laun^' under Lieutenant Edmund Nagle,’ 'one 
of the cutters under master’s mate Alfred Smith, and the joHy- 
boat. UnfbHibnately, owing io the prevailing darkness, tl^ poafe 
rowed aH mgbt^ithout being able to discover the place in wHich 
the vessels lay, and in the morning returned on board their enip. . 

Seeing afrkate at anchor off tfaeiaport, the Spaniards expect^ 
an. attack ana prepared to meet4t^^ The lO-gun schc^ner Grisih 
•ciettse, acdng« Lieutenant. WilHam Smith, joining c&npany, 
Captain &ingi en the evenings pf the 23d, again' despatched 
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Lieutenant Lewis and the boats, which were now taken in tow 
by the Grade use. 

After the schooner had cast them off, the boats pulled for the 
harbour, then about six miles distant; .and, in the face of a heavy 
but ill-directed fire of grape-shot from three batteries, and of 
, musketry from the shore and from the brig and garda-costa at 
anchor. Lieutenant Lewis and his party boarded and carried both 
vessels without the slightest ' loss, their crews abandoning them 
as the British approached. The Spaniards, in the course of 
their preparations, had hauled the brig and schooner aground, 
stripped them of their sails and running rigging, and lashed 
them to the shore. Hence no exertions on the part of the 
British, altliough continued for ten hours and a half, could re- 
move them. As the niert* were now falling fast under the inces- 
sant fire to which they had so long been exposed. Lieutenant 
Lewis quickly destroyed the two vessels and retreated to the 
offing. This he at length accomplished, but with so serious a 
loss, as ome master’s mate (Alfred Smith) and five seamen and 
marines killed, and himself (slightly), Lieutenant Nagle, the 
gunner, one midshipman (Samuel Marshall), and eight seamen 
and marines wounded. 

On the 18th of August Lieutenant Andrew McCulloch, with 
the barge of the British 18-pounder 32-gun frigate Galatea, 
Captain George Sayer, cruising off the Spanish main, pursued 
some miles up a river near Puerto-Caballo a Spanish schooner 
privateer, of three long 6 and 4 pounders, with swivels and 
musketoons on stocks ; and which, after an able resistance, in 
which her commander and one man fell, was carried. Finding 
it impracticable to bring away the schooner without danger of 
his retreat being* cut off. Lieutenant McCulloch removed the 
prisoners into his boat and blew her up. <This gallant little 
enterprise was executed with so small a loss on the British side 
as one man slightly wounded. 

On the 21st Lieutenant Harry W'alker in the barge, without 
any loss whatever, drove on shore and completely destroyed, in 
the vicinity of the last exploit, another^^fine privateer-schooner, 
armed with swivels and small-arms. 

On the 9th of October, cruising off Barcelona, Captain Sayer 
despatched three boats under the direction of Lieutenant Richard 
Gittins, first of the frigate, assisted by master’s mate John Green 
and James Scanlan the boatswain, to cut out some vessels at 
anchor in the above port. As the boats approached the harbour, 
a heavy fire of round and gmpe was simultaneously opened upon 
them from three batteries, accompanied by musketry from them 
and the beaej^ to which the three scly^oners to be carried were 
moored head%d stern. In spite of these obstacles, the British 
So<$eeded in boarding and bringing out the vessels; and, 
.idt&ough exposed for an hour and a half to the fire above noticed, 
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of the good direction of which the injury done to the mathiel of 
the boats and prizes afforded proof, did not have a man hurt. 

On the 12th of November^ in the morning, the Galatea, 
cruising off the island of Guadaloupe, gave chase to a suspicious 
schooner in the north-west. After a few hours' chase, and when 
she was getting near to the schooner, ■ the Galatea became be- 
calmed. Captain Sayer now despatched in pursuit of the vessel 
the boats of the frigate, under the orders of Lieutenants Gittins 
and Walker. Just as the boats had got near enough to return 
the schooner’s fire with their musketry, and were on the point of 
boarding her, the French colours came down. The prize proved 
to be the Reunion, a fine copper-bottomed schooner of 10 guns, 
from I/a Guayra bound to Martinique»^ and not a man in the 
boats received tlie slightest injury. 

On the 23d of August, in the morning, the British 38-giin 
frigiilc Arcthusa, Captain Charles Brisbane, and 44-gun frigate 
Anson, Captain Charles Lydiard, cruising off Havana, discovered 
to leeward of them, and vvitliin two miles of the Mona-cnstle, the 
Spanish 34-gun frigate Pomona, from Verji-Cruz, with specie 
and merchandise, using her utmost efforts, against a scant wind 
and a strong north-east current, to enter the harbour. Finding 
herself closely pushed by the frigates and driven to leeward of 
her port by the current, the Pomona bore up, and anchored in 
three and a half fathoms' water, within pistol-shot of a castle, 
inoimling 11 long 36-pouiiders and situated about two leagues 
to the eastward of the Moro. Here she was presently reinforced 
by 10 gun-boatsf from Havana, each mounting a long 24- 
pounder, with 60 or 70 men ; and which immediately formed in 
line ahead of the frigate. 

Observing, as they bore up in chase, that the Pomona had 
anchored, each of the two British frigates passed a cable through 
the stern-port, to be ready to do the same in a position for 
cannonading with effect. At 10 a. m., the Anson and Arcthusa 
came to anchor, the first abreast of tlie line of Spanish gun- 
boats, the other on her consort’s starboard quarter, in only one 
foot water more than she drew, and close alongside of the 
Pomona. A warm action now commenced between the two 
British frigates on the one part, and, on the other, the Spanish 
frigate, the 10 gun-boate, and the battery on shore. In 35 
minutes the Pomona struck her colours, and was taken possession 
of ; and all thp gun-boats had previously been blown up, sunk, 
or driven on shore. The castle continued the cannonade a short 
tizhe longer, firing red-hot shot occasionally, until the explosion, 
of a part of the battery put an entire stop to the action. 

Th^ fye of the gun-boats had been sc ill-directed, that the 

The official account says 16 ; but the number in the text is from a|i 
Havana account, in this instance morejikely to be correct. 

f The official account says 12. One Havana account says 10, another 
seven. 
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'Adsod had not a man hurt. The Arethusa^ however, did not 
escape so fortunately, having had two, seamen killed, the cap- 
tain (but who did not quit the deck), one lieutenant (Henry 
Higman), one lieutenant of marines (John Fennell), 27 seamen, 
nnd two marines wounded. The hot shot from the castle had 
also set the frigate on fire ; but the exertions of her ofiScers and 
men soon extinguished the fiames. The Pomona mounted 38 
long guns and carronades (long twelves on the main deck), with 
a complement of 347 men ; of whom it appears, her captain and 
20 men were killed, two lieutenants and 30 men wounded. 

The money, belonging to the King of Spain, had been landed 
at the castle by the governor of Havana and the Spanish admiral ; 
both of whom had come out purposely to anchor the Pomona in 
a place of safety, and had only quitted her 10 minutes before 
the action commenced. There was, however, a considerable 
quantity of plate and merchandise still on board, which fell to 
the share of the captors. The Pomona, under the name of Cuba, 
w^as afterwards added to the British navy, and the first lieute- 
nants ol the Arethiisa and Anson, John Parish and Thomas Ball 
Sullivan, deserved the reward of promotion for their gallantry in 
this action, which they shortly afterwards obtained for the cap- 
ture of Cura^oa. 

On the 29th of August, in the evening, the British 20Tgunf 
ship Bacchante, Captain James Richard t)acres, cruising off 
Santa-Martha on the Spanish main, sent her boats, under the 
command of Lieutenant George Norton, assisted by John How'ard 
the gunner, master’s mates llenry Overend and Joseph Birch, 
lieutenant of marines John M. Pilcher, William Lerichc purser, 
and Robert Burnett the carpenter, to attempt the capture or 
destruction of some Spanish vessels at anchor in the harbour. 
On the 30th, at 1 a. m., the boats arrived at the entrance of the 
harbour, and immediately dashed for the vessels, under a tre- 
mendous fire from them, the batteries, and the beach, where 
several field-pieces had been stationed. Notwithstanding this 
heavy fire. Lieutenant Norton and his party, without incurring 
any loss, succeeded in bringing out one armed brig and two 
armed feluccas. * 

Having received information that several privateers were in 
the habit of resorting to the small ports of Batabano and 
Trinidad in the island of Cuba, Vice-admiral Dacrcs, the 
tommander-in-ebief at Jamaica, detached Captain George Le 
Geyt, with the 18-gun ship-sloop Stork, the 14-gun schooner- 
sloop Superieure, Captain Edward Rushworth, and schooners 
Flying- Fish, of 12 guns. Lieutenant James Glassford Gooding, 
and Pike, of guns. Lieutenant John Ottley, to endej.v6ur to 
capture or destroy the marauders. 

With this purpose in view, the four British vessels, on the 
26th of August, set sail from Port-Royal, and on the 30th at. 
daylight made the Isle of Pines. At noon, when abreast of the 
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south-west point, a schooner was discovered at an anchor high up 
the bight. Captain Le Geyt immediately sent a lieutenant and 
eight men to assist the 19 or 20 composing the crew of the Pike, 
and directed Lieutenant Ottley to make sail in chase. As soon 
as the Pike hauled her wind for that purpose, the schooner, 
which was a Spanish garda-costa of 10 guns and 45 men, got 
under way. In a short time the Pike arrived within gun-shot ; 
and, after the exchange of two broadsides her opponent made 
sail. Pursuing her closely, however, the Pike compelled the 
garda-costa to haul down her colours, and returned with her to 
the Stork, then with the remaining two schooners riding at 
anchor. 

It now appearing that, owing to the shallowness of the water, 
the Stork could not proceed any further towards Batabano, 
which was 30 leagues distant, Captain Le Geyt sent an officer 
and a party of men to the Superieure, and directed Captain 
llushworth, after lightening as much as possible his own vessel 
and the Flying-Fish, to take the three schooners and endeavour 
to execute the service. The Superieure, Flying Fish, and Pike 
accord ingl}*^ made sail; but, owing to the intricacy of the navi- 
gation, they did not arrive off Point Gonda, 22 miles from 
Batabano, until the 2d of September. Here they anchored, and 
at midnight weighed and stood over to the harbour, intending to 
be abreast of it before daydawn, but were prevented by baffling 
winds from reaching it until broad daylight. 

Taking with him 18 men belonging to the Stork, 35 from the 
Superieure, and 10 from the Flying-Fish, Captain llushworth 
then landed about two miles to windward of the battery at 
Batabano. Leaving the men of the Flying-Fish in charge of the 
boats, Captain Rush worth proceeded with the remaining 53 to 
attack the battery ; but tho marshy irregular ground so impeded 
the progress of the British, that the enemy was enabled to send 
a party of soldiers to waylay them in the thick bushes. The 
advanced division of Captain Rush worth’s party, however, 
charged and completely routed the Spanish soldiers, leaving two 
dead and one wounded of their number. By this time a general 
alarm had spread, and the militia and the men from the shipping 
had joined the stationary regulars in front. Finding his retreat 
thus cut off. Captain Rushworth pushed forward to gain the fort. 
This he and his men carried in the short space of three minutes, 
the Spaniards retreating after firing two guns and a volley of 
small-arms. The battery thus gallantly taken mounted six long 
18-pounders on travelling carriages. These the British iinme?- 
diately spiked, and then proceeded to take possession of tho 
vessel^ in the harbour, which consisted of one felucca pierced for 
14 guns, but having only one long 18-pouiider mounted, a 
schooner pierced for 12 guns, a French privateer of four guns^ 
and three Spanish privateers of one gun each. Besides these 
armed vessels, there were six carrying cargoes. Entire possession 
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was taken of all the above vessels, and the British got back to 
their schooners with so slight a loss as one man badly wounded. 
The names of the officers, who accompanied Captain Rushworth 
in this very gallant and successful enterprise, he thus alludes to : 

I also feel it my duty to state the great assistance I received 
from Lieutenants Russell and Murray, and Sub-lieutenants 
Blake and Brown.” Unfortunately we cannot, in this instance, 
give the names with greater precision. 

On the 9th of September, at noon, as the British 22-gun ship 
Constance, Captain Alexander Saunderson Barrowes, and gun- 
brigs Strenuous, Lieutenant John Nugent, and Sharpshooter, 
Lieutenant John Goldie, were beating to the westward from their 
anchorage off Saint-Malo, they discovered a French frigate-built 
ship endeavouring to pass between them and Cape Frchel. The 
latter was the flute or store-ship Salamandre, of 26 guns (22 long 
8-pounders and four 24- pounder carronadcs), and a crew of at 
least 80 men, commanded by Lieutenant de vaisseau Victor- 
Amcdce Salomon, from Saint-Malo, bound to Brest, with a 
cargo of ship-timber. Finding herself closely pursued, with no 
chance of escape by dint of sailing, the Salamandre ran on shore 
among some rocks, and close under a battery. The Strenuous 
had so adv anced in the pursuit as to be in danger of sharing the 
same fate ; and it was only by great exertions that the brig got 
clear. The British squadron anchored for the night. On the 
following morning the wdnd greatly increased ; and, the French 
ship, the battery on the hill, and the troops on shore, appearing 
too formidable to be attacked by boats, under such unfavourable 
circumstances. Captain Burrowes, who, indeed, believed the 
Salamandre to be irretrievably lost, weighed and steered for the 
island of Jersey. 

As soon as the coast was clear and the tide served, the 
Salamandre, with the assistance afforded her from the shore, got 
off, and, being too much daniageu to proceed on her voyage, 
returned to Saint-Malo. Here, after repairing her damages, the 
Salamandre remained, watching an opportunity to escape, until 
the morning of the 12th of October; when, the wind being fair 
and no enemy to be seen in the offing, she put to sea. It so 
happened, that at 6 A. m. the Constance and Strenuous, accom- 
panied now, instead of the Sharpshooter, by the 16-gun brig- 
sloop Sheldrake, Captain John Thicknesse, and the hired armed 
cutter Britannia, had weighed from off the island of Chausey, 
with a light breeze at south-east, purposely to reconnoitre the 
port of St.-Malo. At about 8 a. m. the Salamandre was dis- 
covered off Cape Frehel, and was immediately chased, the 
British vessels naving to employ their sweeps on account of the 
lightness of the breeze. At about noon the Salamandre suc- 
ceeded in' getting into the bay of Erqui, close in with the rocks. 
She there carried out bow and quarter springs, and made every 
preparation for an obstinate defence, having the aid of a two-gun 
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battery on an adjacent hill, and of one or two field-pieces and a 
few troops stationed on the beach. 

The Sheldrake, outsailing the Strenuous, led into the bay on 
the starboard tack, and the Constance whose greater draught of 
water would have obliged her to be cautious in her advance, 
even could slie, with so little wind, have headed her consorts, 
followed the Strenuous. At about 1 h. 45 m. p. m. the Sheldrake 
opened her fire on the Salamandre ; as did the Strenuous and 
Constance, in succession, as they advanced. At a few minutes 
past 2 p. M., when the Constance, by sweeping, had arrived 
within pistol-shot on the enemy’s beam, the signal was made to 
anchor ; and, as soon as all three British vessels had done 
so, a spirited cannonade was maintained between them, the 
Salamandre, and the shore. At about the height of the action 
Captain Burrovves was killed by a grape-shot, and at 3 p.m. the 
Salamandre, having hauled down her colours, was taken pos- 
session of by the master of the Constance. Soon afterwards the 
wind, which blew right on the shore, began to freshen ; and at 
5 p. M, the Constance, having had her cables cut by the fire of 
the battery, took the ground. In this helpless state the Con- 
stance remained exposed to a heavy fire of round-shot, grape, 
and musketry. 

The surviving officers and crew of the Constance had now no 
alternative but to endeavour to save themselves. Accordingly, 
at 5 h. 30 m. p.m., all that were able quitted the ship in the boats, 
leaving the*wound(jd lo the care of the enemy. These amounted 
to her first lieutenant (George Spencer Richards, slightly), her 
boatswain (Daniel M'Cawley, badly), and 14 seamen and 
marines, including four of the latter wounded mortally ; the 
killed, to eight besides the captain. The Sheldrake had one 
seaman killed and two wounded, and the Strenuous, who had 
lier fore topmast shot away, one midshipman (Robert Bond) 
and four seamen and marines wounded ; making the total of 
the British loss 10 killed and 23 wounded, exclusive of 38 
officers and men that were made prisoners in an unsuccessful 
attempt to save the Constance, on her again floating at the rising 
of the tide. 

The Salamandre, mounting, as already stated, 26 guns with a 
crew, as admitted, of 80 men,* lost her captain, M. Salomon, 
and it was supposed about 29 men killed. Of her loss in 
wounded, all that can be stated is that nine, of whom two after- 
wards died, were received on board the Sheldrake. The Sala- 
mandre went on shore almost immediately after she had surren- 
dered ; and the British not being able to get her off, set fire to 
and destroyed her. 

Betv^en the above account, and that given by Captain Thick- 
nesse in his letter to the admiralty, there are some, as respects 


* Tlie British official account says 150 men. 
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the part performed by the Coustance, not unimportant variations. 
The official letter states, that the surrender of the Salamandre 
occurred at 4 p. m., and that the first lieutenant of the Sheldrake 
took possession of the prize. As it nowhere appears, in that 
letter, at what time the Constance struck the ground, the infer- 
ence may be that she did so pending the action with the French 
ship ; ' whereas, according to the testimony of an officer of the 
Constance, the latter did not touch the ground until two hours 
after the Salamandre had hauled down her colours and the 
master been sent to take possession. It was the shot from the 
French battery that, by cutting her cables, drove the Constance 
on shore. According to the official letter, tlie force of the Sala- 
mandre was “26 long 12 and 18 pounders but we still believe 
our account to be correct. The Constance is also represented as 
“ a perfect wreck whereas the Frencli, on the third day, as we 
understand, got the Constance into St.-Malo and afterwards 
repaired her for sea. 

In the month of September Commodore Sir Samuel Hood 
cruised of!' Rochefort with tlic following squadron : 


Gun Bhip 

98 Windsor-Castle 
"Centaur 
Achiile . 

74^ Monarch 
lleveiige 
Mars 


Gun -brig- sloop 

J6 Atalaute 


Captain Charles Boyh's. 
Cotninod. Sir Sanniel Hood. 
Captain Richard King. 

„ Hie) hard Lee. 

„ Sir .lohii Gore, 

„ William Lukin. 

, „ Joscpli Ore Masefield. 


On the 25th, at 1 a. m., as the above squadron, with the 
wind at north by east, was stretching in upon the larboard tack 
for Chasseron lighthouse, then distant six or seven* leagues, 
seven sail were discovered to leeward. At this time the Revenge 
was to windward of the Centaur, the Monarch, who had first 
made the signal for an enemy, to leeward and a mile and a half 
ahead of her, and the Mars on her starboard bow. The remain- 
ing ships of the British squadron were considerably in the rear. 
In expectation that the strangers or a part of them, were line-of- 
battle ships, a signal was made lo form the line ; but the almost 
immediate discovery that they were frigates, caused the signal- 
for a general chase to be substituted. The strangers were a 
French squadron which had escaped the preceding evening 
from I^ochcfort, bound to the West Indies, and consisted of the 

Onn-frig. 

t Gloire^ Commod. Eicon .-Joan-Nicolas Soleil. 

In&tiguDle Captain Josopli-Mauricc GirardkiS. 

Minerve Joseph Collet. 

Armidc Jcan-Jacqucs-Jude Langlois. 

86 Themis, . . , . . „ Nicolas Jiigan. 

Brig-vorvcUcs,KhyiiJLsax<^ Sylphe. ^ 
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Nearly as soon as seen, the French squadron bore up, and 
steered south-south-west under all sail. The British ships bore 
away also; whereby the Revenge, who lay well to windward, 
was thrown very far astern. At 4 a. m., when the French squa , 
dron was about eight miles ahead of the Centaur, the Monarch 
had arrived nearly within gun-shot of the rearmost frigate, the 
Armide. At 5 a. m. the Monarch be^n firing her bow-chasers 
at the latter; who returned the fire with her stern-guns, the 
frigates having previously hoisted French colours, and the com- 
modore his broad pendant. At 6 a. m. the Infatigable, which 
was the weathermost frigate, hauled to the northward, and was 
pursued by the Mars ; while the leewardniost frigate, the 
Themis, accompanied by the two brigs, bore up to the south- 
ward, and, no unengaged ship being near enough to pursue them, 
effected their escape. 

The three remaining French frigates, the Gloire, Armide, and 
Minerve, now kept in close order for mutual support. At about 

10 A.M. the Monarch opened her starboard guns upon the two 
rearmost frigates, and a very lieavy cannonade ensued between 
her and them : so much to the disadvantage of the Monarch, 
chiefly because the heavy swell prevented her, during a great 
part of the time, from opening her lovvcrdeck ports, that, in 
about 20 minutes, she was much disabled, and scarcely ma- 
nageable. At 1 1 A. M., the Centaur got up, and commenced a 
heavy fire from her larboard guns upon the Gloire and Armide ; 
while the Monarch continued engaging the Minerve. All three 
frigates kept up a smart and harassing fire in return. At 

1 1 h. 45 m. A. M. the Armide struck to the Centaur ; and soon 
after noon, the Minerve struck to the Monarch. By this time 
the Mars had also overtaken and captured the Infatigable. Thus 
left to herself, in the midst of foes so numerous and powerful, 
the Gloire, as a last resource, hauled up, and made sail to the 
westward. The Centaur, carrying all the canvass she was 
enabled to set, pursued her. At 2 h. 30 Jli. p.ai. the Mars, who 
had joined in tlie chase, and who, from the entire state of her 
rigging and sails, was at this time the most effective ship, openeif 
her fire upon the Gloire, and at 3 p. m. compelled the latter to 
haul down her colours. 

So determined a resistance on the part of the French frigates, 
of the three, at least, that kept together, was not without its 
effect. The Centaur had eight of her fore, and five of her main 
shrouds shot away ; also the main spring-stay, slings of the main 
yard, the chief part of the topmast and topgallant rigging and 
bob-stays, together with her jib-boom. Her bowsprit, foremast, 
fore yard, mainmast, and main yard, were each shot through in 
several places ; and her running rigging and sails cut to pieces. 
As a proof that the Frenchmen had chiefly this object in view, 
the Centaur’s loss amounted to only one seaman and two marines 
killed, her captain md three seamen wounded. Sir Samuel’s 
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lYOund was a very serious one. While leaning with his right 
hand on the jailing of the quarterdeck, giving orders, a mus- 
Jket-ball entered and passed through between the wrist and the 
elbow, lodging below the shoulder. The shattered condition 
of the arm rendered amputation necessary. 

The damages of the Monarch were of a similar description to 
those of the Centaui^ eJUffipt that the former had her main top- 
gallantmast shot away, and was more hit in the hull. The 
Monarch’s loss amounted to one mid^hiptnan (William Buddin) 
and three seamen killed, one lieutenant (John Anderson), her 
boatswain (Peter Duffy), one midshipman (John Geary), 15 sea- 
men, and seven marines wounded ; total, on board the two ships, 
nine killed and 29 wounded. The Mars, the only ship besides 
these, that took, or could take, any part in the engagement, sus- 
tained a slight injury in her sails and rigging, but, although 
hulled eight or ten times, escaped without any loss. 

The Gloire mounted 46 guns, and each of the other French 
frigates 44; long 18s on the main deck, and long eights, with 
iron 36-pounder carronades, on the quarterdeck and Forecastle. 
They each had on board, including troops, about 650 men, and 
were full of stores, arms, ammunition, and provisions. No doubt 
it was owing to their being so deeply laden, that these frigates 
were not able, in the first instance, to escape from the line-of- 
battle ships. 

Sir Samuel, in his official letter, promises to make a return, 
as soon as possible, of the loss sustained by the captured fri- 
gates ; merely stating, that the result of their “ obstinate re- 
sistance was attended with much slaughter.” No doubt the 
Gloire, Annidc, and Minerve severally sufi’ered a very heavy 
loss, and were proportionably cut up in rigging, masts and 
hull. Such gallant conduct on the part of the French ships 
merited a circumstantial account of the state, in point of damage 
and loss, in which they were at V eir surrender ; and, admitting 
that the promised return was transmitted to the admiralty, it 
ought to have been published in the Gazette, if only as an act 
of justice towards a brave enemy. 

These captured frigates were of very large dimensions. The 
Minerve measured 1101, the Armidc 1104, the Gloire 1153, 
and the Infatigable 1157 tons. They were all added to the 
British navy ; the first under the name of Alceste, the last, of 
Immortalite, and the other two under their French names. 

On the 31st of October, 1805, a French squadron, composed 
of the new 74-gun ship Rcgulus, 40-gun frigates Presidente and 
Cybele, and brig-corvette Surveillant, under the orders of com- 
modore Jean«^arthe-Adrien L’Hermitte, sailed out of the port 
of Lorient, on a predatory cruise, first along the western coast 
of Africa, and subsequently in the Antilles. It had been Napo- 
l^a’s intention to have embarked on board this squadron, to 
which another frigate or two were to have been added, 1000 
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men, for the purpose of taking one of the British African settle- 
ments, thereby to have drawn off a division of the Channel 
fleet. The command, both afloat and on shore, was to have 
been given to the emperor’s brother Jerome ; but the latter was 
to have been attended by two intelligent officers, one belonging 
to each service, to prevent him from committing blunders. 

On his first cruising ground M.'^’Hermitte took and de- 
stroyed several British slave-ships and merchant vessels, and 
was fortunate enough, on the 6th of January, to capture the 
British 18-gun ship-sloop Favourite, Captain John Davie. The 
French commodore manned the latter as a cruiser, and, it is 
believed, sent home the Surveillant. According to a loose state- 
ment in the French newspapers, this brig afterwards attacked a 
large English lettcr-of-marque ship, and was sunk by her. 

After committing sad depredations on the African coast, the 
squadron proceeded to the Brazils to refit. M. L’ilermitte 
again put to sea, and cruised a short time in the West Indies; 
when, on the 20th of August, being in latitude 22° 26' north, 
and longitude 55^ west, on his return to Europe, he was over- 
taken, and his ships dispersed by, the hurricane which proved 
so destructive in all parts of the Atlantic. The frigate Cybele, 
having lost her topmasts, steered for the United States, and on 
the 1st of September anchored in Hampton roads ; but the 
Rcgulus and Presidente, being so fortunate as to retain their 
masts, were enabled to steer for France, 

On the 27th of September, at 3 h. 30 m. a.m., having sepa- 
rated from her companion, and gut as near home as latitude 47° 
17' north, longitude 6° 52' west, the Presidente fell in with a 
British squadron of six sail of the line, under Rear-admiral Sir 
Thomas Louis, in the Canopus. Chase was immediately given 
by the squadron ; and the 18-gun brig-sloop Despatch (sixteen 
32-pounder carronadcs and two long sixes), Captain Edward 
Hawkins, soon became the leading vessel in the pursuit. By 
4 p. M. the Despatch had got within three miles of the Presi- 
dente, and was gaining i’ast upon her. At 5 h. 30 m. p. m. the 
brig shortened sail, and at 6 li. 45 ni. commenced firing her 
bow guns at the frigate ; who returned the fire with her stem- 
chasers. A running fight between the Despatch and Presi- 
dente was thus maintained until about 7 h. 45 m. p.m. ; when 
the latter bore up and stood towards the British squadron, the 
nearest ship of which, the 38-gun frigate Blanche, Captain Sir 
Thomas Lavie, was about three miles astern of the brig. The 
Canopus shortly afterwards fired a distant shot at the French 
frigate, who thereupon hauled down her colours, and was taken 
possession of by the brig. So says the log of the Despatch ; 
also tliat the Presidente had previously struck to her. The 
letter of Rear-admiral Louis contains no particulars ; although 
it would have been but fair to have given the brig the credit 
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ivhich was due to her, that of having, when no ship was at hand 
to assist her, so boldly engaged a heavy French frigate. 

The Despatch had her rigging much cut by the fire of the 
Presidente, and received one shot in her larboard bow between 
wind and water, but fortunately had not a man hurt. The 
French frigate mounted 44 guns, long 18 and 8 pounders, with 
36-pounder carronades, and had a crew of 330 men. She did 
not, as far as appears, sustain any damage or loss from the fire 
of her tiny antagonist. The Presidente measured 1148 tons, 
was a remarkably fine frigate, and become a great acquisition to 
the British navy. The Seringapatam, and several of the large 
class of 18-pounder frigates still building, are from the draught 
of this French frigate, which, in the year 1816, was named 
Piemontaise. 

The two remaining ships of M. L’Hermitte’s squadron sub- 
sequently arrived safe in France ; the Regulus, on the 6th of 
October, at Brest, and tlie Cybele,in the course of the following 
year, at Rochefort or Lorient. 

On the 18th of October, in the morning, as the British 18- 
pounder 36-gun frigate Caroline, Captain Peter Rainier, was 
taking possession of the Dutch 1 4-gun brig Zeerop, Captain 
Groot, at anchor between Middleby and Amsterdam islands, ofl‘ 
the coast of Java, the Dutch 36-gun frigate Phoenix was seen to 
slip from Onroost, and run for Batavia road ; where also was 
lying, as communicated by the officers of the Zeerop, the Dutch 
36-gun frigate Maria-Riggersbergen, Captain Jager. The 
Caroline instantly proceeded m chase, and soon discovered the 
Maria-Riggersbergen, in company with the 14-gun ship-corvette 
William and brig Zee-Ploeg, and the Dutch Company's armed 
ship Patriot of 18 guns. Wot at all dismayed by a force appa- 
rently so formidable, Captain Rainier, placing springs on both 
his cables, ran straight lor the Maria ; who, on the arrival of the 
Caroline within gun-shot, opened l.jr fire. No return, however, 
was made, until the Caroline had got as close as the wind would 
permit her, which was within half pistol-shot. The latter then 
opened her fire, and, in half an hour, compelled the Maria, 
although partially assisted by the three vessels already named 
and some gun-boats, to strike htr colours. Thirty other gun- 
boats 1^ in-shore, but did not attempt to come out. 

The (Jaroline mounted altogether 42 guns, with a complement, 
deducting 67 men that were absent, of 204 men and boys. Of 
these she had three seamen, and four Dutch prisoners who were 
in the hold, killed, a lieutenant of marines (Zachary Williams, 
mortally), 16 seamen, undone marine wounded. Not a spar was 
shot away, and&wery little damage done either to masts, , rigging, 
or, hull. The Maria-Riggersbergen was a frigate similaf in size 
end force to the Pallas,'*^ and therefore mounted 12, and not 18 
♦Seep. 252. 
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pounders/^ as stated by mistake in the official account. The 
Dutch frigate had commenced the action with 270 men and 
boys ; of whom she lost^ as represented by her officers^ 50 in 
killed and wounded. Her foretopsail yard was shot in two» and 
her rigging, masts, and hull, more or less injured by the Caro- 
line’s heavy broadsides. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, had the Maria-Riggersber- 
gen’s consorts, admitting them to have been in a situation to do 
so, co-operated more effectually, the Caroline would have found 
greater difficulty in capturing the Dutch frigate. This by no 
means detracts from the merit of Captain Rainier, his officers, 
and men ; who deserve every credit for having ventured to at- 
tack a force of such apparent superiority, as well as for bring- 
ing the combat, by the vigorous means they employed, to so 
speedy a termination. 

The Maria-Riggersbergen was purchased into the service by 
Rear-admiral Sir Edward Pellew, the British commander-in-chief 
on the East-India station, and named the Java, but, in a very few 
months afterwards, became the grave of her officers and crew’". 

On the 27th of November Rear-admiral Pellew arrived off the 
road of Batavia with the following squadron : 

dun-ship 

{ Culloden. 

Powerful , 

Russel „ Thoina'< Gordon Caulfield. 

64 Belliqiieux „ Geori^e Byng. 

Frigates^ Sir-Franris-Drako and Terpsichore, brig Scaflower. 

Directing the two frigates and brig toenter the road between the 
island of Onroost and Java, Sir Edward, with the line-of-battle 
ships, on account of the shoalness of the water, took a circuitous 
route. As soon as they observed the approach of the British 
squadron, the Dutch frigate Pheenix, the two brig-corvettes 
Aventurier and Zee-Ploeg, two armed ships and two armed brigs 
belonging to the Dutch India-company, and several merchant 
vessels ran themselves on shore. The VV'^illiam corvette would 
have done the same, but had hauled down her colours to the 
Terpsichore as the latter passed Onroost. 

The shoal water preventing the British ships from anchoring 
near enough to fire with effect upon the batteries or ships lying 
on shore, the rear-admiral detached, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing tlie latter, the boats of the squadron under the orders of 
Captain Fleetwood Pellew, assisted by Lieutenant William Fitz- 
wiliiam Owen, of the Sea-flower, and Lieutenant Thomas Groule, 
first of the Culloden. The Sir-Francis-Drake and Terpsichore, 
meanwhile, had stationed themselves in the best manner to 
support* the boats in their advance. On seeing the boats ap- 
proach, the crew of the Phoenix scuttled and abandoned their 
ship ; and all the British could do on boarding her was to turn 


Rcar-ad. (r.) Sir Edward Pellew, Bart. 
Captain Christopher Cole. 

Robert Plain pin. 
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her guns upon the remaining vessels. These at length, together 
with the Phoenix herself, were set on hre and destroyed ; and 
the boats got back to their ships with so slight a loss, notwith- 
standing the heavy fire opened upon them by the batteries, as One 
marine killed, and one marine and three seamen wounded. 

The William corvette was found to be in so unseaworthy a 
state, that she also was destroyed. The two Dutch 68'gun 
ships Pluto and Revolutie, which Sir Edward had expected to 
find in Batavia road, had previously retired, for greater safety, to 
the fortified harbour of Gressie at the eastern extremity of the 
island. 

On the 23d of October, in the evening, as the British 12-gun 
schooner Pitt (ten 18-pounder carronades and two sixes), Lieu- 
tenant Michael Eitton, was lying at an anchor in the mole of Cape 
St.-Nicolas, island of St.-Doiningo, the man looking out at the 
mast-head reported two sail in the ofling, over the neck of land 
to the northward, one apparently in chase of the other. The 
Pitt instantly got under way, and, it being a stark calm, swept 
herself out of the mole. In the course of the night she was 
occasionally assisted by a light land wind, and on the 24th, at 
daybreak, descried three schooners, the largest evidently a priva- 
teer of force. Towards the latter the Pitt now steered; and the 
stranger, as if confident in her strength, hove to. At 7 a. m. a 
distant firing commenced between the two schooners ; but, in 
less than half an hour, the Pitt’s opponent, which was no other 
than the celebrated French privateer Superbe, of 14 guns (12 
long 6 and two long 8 pounders), Captain Dominique Diron, 
bore up, under easy sail, after her two prizes, whom she was 
conducting to the port of Baracoa in Cuba. The chase conti- 
nued throughout the day and night, the greater part of the time 
in calm weather, during which the crew of the Pitt plied their 
sweeps with unremitting vigour. 

On the morning of the 25th, a ureeze springing up favourable 
to the Pitt, the latter was enabled, in the course of the day, again 
to get within gun-shot of the Superbe; who, having seen her 
two prizes safe into Baracoa, lay to off the port, as if deter- 
mined to give battle to the British schooner, M. Dominique 
being well aware that, in case of discomfiture, he could run into 
Baracoa, where already lay four or five freebooters like himself. 
Awaie, in some degree, of the Frenchman's intention, the Pitt 
contrived to get between the Superbe and her port, and at 4 p. w. 
recommenced the action. After a tolerably close cannonade of 
30 or 36 minutes, the privateer again made sail ; and the Pitt, 
who, in passing near Baracoa at sunset, had observed five 
privateers lyiflEg there, so manoeuvred as to keep her opponent in 
the offing. In this way the two schooners passed the third night, 
the British crew having again to labour occasionally at the 
eweeps, with the additional duty of repairing their damaged 
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rigging, and of remounting and securing several of the carronades, 
which, having been improperly fitted, had upset in the after- 
noon’s engagement. 

Early on the morning of the 26th the Superbe rounded Cape 
Maize ; and, having to make Ochoa bay, where he knew there 
was a detachment of Spanish troops, M. Dominique was 
obliged to haul across the Pitt. In so doing the Superbe brought 
lier starboard broadside to bear upon, the Pitt’s larboard bow, 
and, as soon as she had succeeded in crossing her, ran herself on 
shore among the rocks. The Superbe, with lier colours still 
flying, then commenced landing her cicvv ; and the Pitt continued 
the cannonade to induce the privateer to surrender. Finding 
that the Frenchmen w^ere quitting the Superbe in great numbers, 
the Pitt sent her boats, manned and arnit^d, and took possession. 

When just abreast of Ochoa bay, llie Pitt had observed to 
leeward the three topgallantsails of a ship; and which, by the 
time the schooner had got a hawser on board lier prize to attempt 
to heave her off, made herself known, by signal, as the British 
16-gun ship-sloop Drake, Captain Robert Nicolas. Having 
been a merchant vessel purchased into the service, the Drake 
made very slow progress m working to windward. The sloop at 
length joined company, and Cajitain Nicolas sent his boats to 
assist in getting the prize afloat ; wliicli, after considerable exer- 
tion, was accomplished. 

Out of her complement of 54 men and boys, the Pitt had two 
men badly and six: sli ditly wounded. On board the Superbe, 
whose alleged complement was 94 men, four were found dead in 
her hold, and three mortally wounded. The remainder, including 
M. Dominique himself, had escaped to tlie shore. The whole 
loss in killed sustained by the privateer was understood to have 
been 14, with a proportionate number of wounded ; most of whom, 
by the aid of their companions, landed along with them. 

Thus, after a 67 hours’ arduous chase, includiug several inter- 
vals of close and spirited action, had a stop been put to the career 
of one of the most formidable French privateers, coupling her 
force with the notorious character of her commander, that, for a 
long time, had infested the commerce of the West Indies. 
Dominique was not only a daring and experienced privateersman, 
but he was a perfect freebooter. He detained American as well 
as English vessels (the two schooners which he had sent into 
Baracoa were Americans) ; and, where he wanted a cause to cap- 
ture, was never without one to pillage, Fe,w neutrals that 
crossed his path, but left him with a serious defalcation in their 
sails, rigging, or stores. Among the papers found on board the 
Superbe, was a list of captures, English, Spanish, and American, 
made by*Dominique, to the amount of 147,000/. sterling. 

It was therefore some merit to have captured a privateer, so 
capable of doing further mischief as the Superbe. It was a 
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still greater merit to have performed the act by a vessel decidedly 
inferior in force ; in men nearly double^ in guns at least equal. 
If any thing can be said in addition, it is that the chase was per* 
severed in during three nights, and until the afternoon of the 
third day, and that it was maintained, for the greater part of the 
time, by sweeping ; a service fatiguing to the men and harassing 
to the officers, the latter being obliged to be perpetually animat- 
ing the former, lest they should relax in their exertions : it was 
also a mode of progression in which the privateer, from the 
increased number of her crew, possessed an immense advantage. 

Unfortunately for Lieutenant Fitton, having been on deck 
during the whole three nights, he was too wearied to under- 
take the task of writing the official letter, although kindly 
requested to do so by Captain Nicolas. The following extract 
from the letter of Rear-admiral Dacres to the secretary of the 
admiralty, enclosing the one received from Captain Nicolas, will 
show what, even from the latter’s report, the former thought of 
the action ii3etween the Pitt and Superbe. “ The zeal and per- 
severance manifested on this occasion, during so long a chase 
(being upwards of 50 hours at their sweeps with only two thirds 
the number of men the privateer had), the very gallant conduct 
of, and superior professional abilities displayed by, Mr. Fitton, 
will, I trust, recommend him to the protection of their lordships.” 

M. Dominique afterwards equipped a brig, which he named 

la Revanche de la Superbe,” and actually sent, by a Spanish 
licensed trader, an invitation to Lieutenant Fitton, to meet him at 
an appointed place ; but the latter, by the time the message 
reached him, had been superseded in the command of the Pitt 
by the eleve of an admiral, not to be promoted to the rank of 
commander, but to be turned adrift as an unemployed lieutenant. 

On the 20th of November the British 12-pounder 32-gun 
frigate Success, Captain John Ayscough, standing in for the 
land to the eastward of CumberLnd harbour, island of Cuba^ 
observed a small felucca running into Hidden Port, and imme- 
diately despatched in pursuit of her the yawl and barge, under 
the command of Lieutenant William Duke, assisted by Lieute- 
nant Charles Spence, acting Lieutenant Dowell O'Reilly, and 
master’s mate William Rand Hughes. 

On the approach of the boats it was discovered that the crew 
of the felucca, about 60 in number, had landed with their small 
arms and their only long gun, and, having lashed their vessel to 
the trees, had taken post upon a neighbouring hill. From 
this emin^ce, the Spaniards fired with grape and musketry, in 
the most aetermined manner, upon the boats as they advanced, 
and at the fmt volley killed Lieutenant Duke. After a vain 
attempt, for an hour and 20 minutes, to dislodge the pfivateers- 
meii from the hill. Lieutenant Spence, withvthe additional loss of 
seven wounded, including Lieutenant O’Reillyi found himself 
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unable to do more than take possession of the abandoned felucca, 
-which proved to be the French privateer Vengeur from Santo* 
Domingo. 

On the same night, while the 12-poiinder 32-gun frigate 
Orpheus, Captain Thomas Briggs, was cruising in Campeachy 
bay, her barge, commanded by Lieutenant George Ballard Vine, 
very gallantly boarded and carried, without loss, the Spanish 
schooner Dolores, mounting one long 9 and two 4 pounder car- 
riage-guns and four swivels, with 34 men ; and which vessel had 
just been sent out from Campeachy for the express purpose of 
attacking the frigate’s boats. 

On the 13th of December, at 8 A. m., Cape San-Martin, coast 
of Spain, bearing south-south-west six leagues, tlie British 16* 
gun brig-sloop Halcyon (fourteen 24-poundcr carronadcs and 
two long sixes^ Captain Henry Whitmarsh Pcarse, perceived 
three sail standing towards her from the land. Being on con- 
trary tacks, the two parties closed fast ; and, when about four 
miles apart, the Halcyon discovered the strangers to be an armed 
ship, brig, and xebec. At this time, also, five settees were seen 
from the tops, coming from the same quarter. The object now 
was, to engage before the reinforcement arrived ; and the Halcyon, 
accordingly, hastened to close with the three vessels already so 
confidently approaching her. At 40 h. 30 m. a. m., being within 
musket-shot, the armei ship, brig, and xebec hoisted Spanish 
colours, and commenced the action. As soon as she got abreast 
of the second vessel, the Halcyon tacked, and thus brought her 
three opponents to closer action ; which lasted until noon, when 
their fire slackened. At half an hour after noon, it being nearly 
a calm, the brig and xebec, assisted by their sweeps and boats, 
hauled off to the southward. The ship, which was nearest to the 
Halcyon, endeavoured to do the same to the northward ; but the 
latter swept after her, and in the course of an hour got close 
alongside, when the Spanish corvette Neptuno, of 14 long 12- 
pounders and 72 men, struck her colours. 

Of her 94 men and boys, the Halcyon was short 16, but had 
on board four very active passengers. Having fired chiefly at the 
rigging of the Halcyon, the Neptuno destroyed that eflectually, 
but did not injure a man on board of her. What loss the Nep- 
tuno sustained is not stated in the official account ; but it was 
probably severe. The brig was the Virgine-de-Solidad, of 14 
long 12 and 8 pounders, and 78 men, and the xebec, the Vives, 
of 12 long 8 and 6 pounders, and 65 men, both national vessels. 
The two latter escaping, their loss in the action, if any^could not 
be acertained. 

The five settees were about three miles off when the Neptuno 
was deserted by her two consorts. On observing the circum- 
stance, the former returned towards the shore, and entered the 
port of Denia. This action between the Hklcyon and the above 
three armed vessels, was one of considerable gallantry on the 
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part of Captain Pearse, and must have inspired the Spaniards^ 
if further confirmation were wanted, with a very high opinion of 
the prowess of British seamen. 


COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. — CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


In the autumn of 1806 a small British squadron, composed of 
three 64-gun ships, one 50-gun-ship, and four frigates and 
sloops, under the orders of Commodore Sir Home Pophani, 
having in charge a fleet of transports and Indiamen, containing 
about 5000 troops, commanded by Major-general Sir David 
Baird, sailed from England, or rather, tlie ships of war having 
assembled there from diflerent points, from the island of Madeira, 
for the real but concealed purpose of reducing the Cape of Good 
Hope. That squadron consisted of the 


Giin ship 

{ Diadem ^ 

Eaisonable 

Helliquenx 

50 Diomede 


Commodore Sir Home Popham. 
Captain Hujrli Downman. 

„ Josiihi Rowley. 

„ Georpe Byng. 

„ Joseph Edmonds. 


tiun*frii;. 

38 Leda „ Robert Ilonyman. 

32 Narcissus „ Ross Donnelly. 

Biig-sloop Espoir, and gun-brig Enron ntor. 


Having touched at St.-Salvador for refreshments, the expedi- 
tion sailed again on the 26th of November, and on the 4th of 
January, in the evening, reached the preconcerted anchorage, to 
the westward of Robben island. It was now too late to do more 
than take a superficial view of Blaw-berg bay, where it was pro- 
posed to land the main body of the army, and, by means of the 
Leda frigate and a part of the trai. sports, make a demonstration 
off Green island ; which latter service was ably executed by 
Captain Honyman. 

On the 5th, at 3 a. m., the troops were put in the boats and 
assembled alongside the brig-sloop Espoir, Captain William 
King ; but the surf ran so high that a landing was deemed ini- 
practicablei and the troops returned to* their ships. Sir Home 
Popham, accompanied by Sir David Baird, then embarked in 
the Espoir, and closely examined the whol^ coast from Craig’s 
tower to Lospard's bay, but could not discover any part where 
a boat could land without extreme danger. The probability that 
some of the French squadrons, known to be at sea, would arrive 
with reinforceiss^ents rendered it highly important that the dis- 
embarkation should be eftected. as speedily as possible. It was 
therefore, resolved, notwithstanding the iidiflSculty which the 
troops would experienee in advancing, to land them at Saldanha 
bay. With this object in view, the transports containing the 
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38tli regiment, the cavalry ships, and a proportion of artillery, 
under the orders of Brigadier-general Beresford, preceded by the 
Espoir and escorted by the Diomede, sailed for that destination. 

Just as the Diomede had weighed the westerly wind began to 
abate ; and on the morning of the 6th, it appearing that the surf 
during the night had considerably subsided, measures were 
taken to land the remainder of the troops at the spot originally 
fixed upon. The Diadem, Lcda, and Encounter, then stationed 
themselves in a situation to render the most efiectual assistance, 
and the boats of the Raisonable and Belliqueux, containing two 
regiments and some field-pieces, rendezvoused alongside the two 
first-named ships. At that moment the gun-brig Protector, 
Lieutenant Sir George Morat Keith, Bart., joined the stpiadron, 
and was placed by Captain Rowley, an ofiicer of great local ex- 
perience, to the northward, so as to cross the fire of the En- 
counter, and more efi'ectually cover the landing of the troops. 
Captain Dowmnan, at the same time, stood in with a light 
transport brig, drawing only six feet, to run lier on shore as a 
breakwater. 

Owing to these excclieiit arrangements, and the absence; of 
any obstruction on the ])art of the enemy, the greater part of the 
troops effected their landing in the course of the afternoon ; but 
unfortunately not without a serious casualty, 35 men of the 93d 
regiment being lost owing to the upsetting of a boat, occasioned 
by the eager>iess of tlie troops to get on shore, whereby the line 
of beach became extended further than was prudent. The surf 
increasing considerably as the day shut in, the remainder of the 
troopii vsfcie not landed until the morning of the 7th. 

The commodore, with the Lcda, Encounter, and Protector, 
and a division of transports containing the battering train, then 
proceeded to the head of Blaw-berg bay, and, by firing over the 
bank towards the Salt Puns, drove tlie enemy from an eligible 
position in that neighbuurliood. On the morning of the 8th the 
iBritish army, about 4000 strong, and formed into two brigades, 
with two howitzers and six light field-pieces, moved off towards 
the road that leads to Cape-town, and, having ascended the 
summit of the Blaw berg, or Blue mountain, and dislodged a 
party of tlic enemy’s light troops there stationed, discovered the 
Dutch main body, supposed to consist of about 5000 men, chiefly 
cavalry, with 23 pieces of cannon, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-general Janssens; These*, after giving and returning a 
few rounds of cannon and musketry, retircnl from before the 
British bayonet; suffering a, loss in killed and wounded, as re- 
presented, of 700 men, while the loss on the part of the British 
amounted to no more than 15 killed, 189 wounded, and eight 
missing. 

On the 9th General Baird reached Salt river, where he . pro- 
posed encamping to await the arrival of his battering train ; but, 
aflag of truce an'iving from the commanding officer of the town 
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with offers to capitulutc, the* British troops, as agreed upon, 
took possession of Fort Knocke. On the following morning, the 
10th, articles of ciipitulation were signed, in clue form, by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Van-Prophalow on the part of the Dutch, and by 
the general and commodore on the part of the British ; and on 
the 12th the latter took possession of Cape-town and its depen- 
dencies, oil the several batteries of which were mounted 113 

J ieces of brass, and 343 pieces of iron ordnance. General 
anssens, who after the battle of the 8tli had retired to Hot- 
tentot Holland’s Kloof, a pass leading to the district of Zwel- 
lendam, was at length induced to surrender upon terms, by 
which the conrjuest of the colony was completed, and its internal 
tranquillity secured ; the British agreeing that the Dutch general 
and his arhiy should not be consider(‘d as prisoners of war, and 
should be conveyed to Holland at the former’s expense. 

As is customary in combined operations of the army and navy, 
a detachment of seamen and marines, under the approj>riate 
designation of marine battalion, si'ived on shore. The hardy 
seamen rendered themselves particularly useful in forwarding the 
sup[)lies, and would have been still more so had the battering 
tram accompanied the troops. The whole force thus employed 
was commanded by Captain Byng ; who had under him Captain 
George Nicholas Ilardinge, a passenger on board the Belliqueux, 
on his w’ay to Join his ship, the new teak-built 3()-gun frigate 
Salsette, and Lieutenants “ l^igot, Graham, Sutherland, Mingay, 
and Pearce,” * Among those who rendered themselves extremely 
useffcl in the operations going on, w^ere the following captains of 
the honourable company’s ships : William Edmeades, of the 
William- Pitt, John Cameron, of the Duchess-of-Gordon, Henry 
Christopher, of the Sir-William-Pultcney, and Jamra Moring, of 
the Comet. 

On the 4th of March the French 40-gun frigate Volontaire, 
Captain Bret el, whom we have already mentioned as one of the 
squadron of Rear- admiral Willaumez, on its \vay to the Cape,*!- 
deceived by the Dutch colours on the forts and shipping, entered 
Table bay, and was captured by the British squadron, to the 
great joy of the 217 men of the 'Queen’s and 54th regiments, 
whom the frigate had on board as prisoners. The Volontaire, a 
line frigate of 1084 tons, was immediately add^ to the British 
navy by the same name. 

Having, between the yth and 13th of April, been informed by, 
among others, the master of an American tnerchant vessel, that 
the inhabitants of Monte-Video and Buenos-Ayres were “ so 
ridden by their gf^ernment,’' that they would pffiSr no resistance 
to ^ British army. Commodore Sir Home Fopham took upon 

# WUcii to the omission of the Christian names, is adcled that of the ship, 
to vrhich the officer belongs, it is next to impossible to supply the deficiency, 
f See p. 186% 
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himself^ with the concurrence of Major-general Sir David Baird, 
to plan an expedition against thdie places. On that or the fol- 
lowing day Sir Home, with the Diadem, Raisonable, Diomede, 
Narcissus, and Encounter, vessels of war, and five sail of trans- 
ports, having on board the 71st regiment, a small detachment of 
artillery, and a few dismounted dragoons, under the command 
of Major-general Beresford, set sail from Table bay. On the 
20th the squadron bore away for St.-IIelena, and, upon arriving 
there, received on board a detachment of trooi)s and artillery 
amounting to 286 officers and men ; making the whole force of 
regulars embarked about 1200, including officers of every de- 
scription. On the 2d of May the expedition (piittcd St.- Helena, 
and on the 27th, being anxious to obtain the earliest local infor- 
mation, Sir Home sailed for Rio de la Plata, in the Narcissus, 
leaving the squadron and transports in charge of Captain Rowley 
of the Raisonable. On the 8th of June the Narcissus anchored 
near the island of Flores, and on the 13th was joined by the 
Raisonable and squadron. 

It being deemed preferable, after a consultation between the 
two chiefs, to make the first attempt upon Buenos-Ayres, the 
marine battalion, consisting, including oflicers, of 340 marines 
and 100 seamen, under the command of Captain William King, 
of the Diadem (who had succeeded Captain Dovviiinan, seat 
home with despatches announcing the surrender of the Cape), 
was placed on board the Narcissus and Encounter. On the 16th 
these vessels, with the transports and troops, moved up the river; 
while the Diadem blockaded the port of Montc-Video, and the 
Raisonable and Diomede, by way of demonstrat ion, cruised near 
MaldoAado and Sther assailable points in that vicinity. Owing 
to adverse^fvinds and currents, the foggy state of the weather, 
and the intricacy of the navigation, it was not until the after- 
noon of the 25th that the Narcissus and transports anchored off 
Point Quelmey ii Pouichin, about 12 miles from Buenos-Ayres, 
and not more than 90 from the spot they had quitted nine days 
before. No opposition being offered, the British troops, num- 
bering, with the marine battalion, about 1630 men, in the course 
of the evening and night of the 2oth, effected a landing without 
the slightest casualty. 

On the laoi’iung of the 26th a body of Spaniards, estimated 
at 2000 men, were discovered posted on the brow of a hill about 
two miles from the beach. These were attacked, and after a 
slight skirmish driven from their position, by the British, with a 
loss to the latter of only one killed, 12 wounded, and one 
missing. The British theii hastened on to prevent the destruc- 
tion qf the bridge over the Rio Chuelo, a river about eight miles 
'from the sce(^>pf action and three from Buenos-Ayres. 
troops arrived too late ; but, on the following day, the 27tfa, suc- 
ceeded in passing the Bver by boats and rafts, prepared chiefly 
by the seamen^ uiidw the direction ^of Captain Kmg. Major- 

T 2 _ 
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general Beresford then summoned Bucnos-Ayres to surrender 
on a capitulation, and, while die articles were preparing, took 
quiet possession of that city, the viceroy and his troops having 
previously fled to Cordova. On the 2d of July the capitulation 
was signed, and that upon terms highly favourable to the inha- 
bitants. The quantity of specie captured in the place, and 
which was afterwards embarked on board the Narcissus frigate 
to be conveyed to England, amounted to 1,086,208 dollars. 

The marine battalion, whose services were highly and justly 
extolled by the major-general, having re-embarked on board the 
squadron, the troops alone remained in the town of Buenos- 
Ayres. For a while all seemed quiet ; but at length the Spa- 
niards, recovering from their panic, saw by what a handful of 
men they had been dispossessed of their town and its trea- 
sures. On the 31st of July Sir Home became apprized, by a 
despatch from the major-general, that an insurrection was 
forming in the city. On the 4th of August M. Liniers, a French 
colonel in the Spanish Siul^irice, crossed the Rio de la Plata in a 
fog, unobserved by the British cruisers, and landed at Conchas, 
above Buenos-Ayres, bringing with him about 1000 men from 
Monte- Video and Lacramento. On the 10th the insurrection 
burst forth ; and on the 12th Major-general Beresford and his 
troops, after an action in which they lost 48 officers and men 
killed, 107 wounded, and 10 missing, w'crc compelled to sur- 
render; but, owing to the firmness of the major-general, on 
terms highly favourable to the prisoners, in number about 1300. 
The loss on the part of the Spaniards, who are represented to 
have assembled in the city nearly 10,000 men, was stated at 700 
in killed and wounded. * 

Commodore Sir Home Popham, with the squadron, remained 
at anchor at the entrance of the river, blockading the port^ 
until, by the arrival of reinforcements on the 5th and 12th of 
October, he was enabled to recommence offensive operations. 
Sir Home’s first attempt was upon Monte Video ; but, finding 
the water too shallow to admit the ships to approach near enough 
to batter the walls with effect, the commodore, on the 28th, 
retiied, with the intention of possessing himself of the harbour 
of Maldonado, formed by the island of Goretti, a strong place, 
defended by a battery of twenty 24-pounders. On the 29th the 
frigates of the squadron anchored in the harbour, and disem- 
barked, without opposition, a detachment of troops (including 
sailors and marines about 1000 strong), under Brigadier-general 
Backhouse. Having, after a sliglit skirmish, obtained posses- 
sion of the village Maldonado, the commodore, on the 30tb, 
summoned Goretti to surrender, w'hich it immediately did ; and 
thus matters remained in the Rio de la Plata at the close the 
year 1806. 

In the failure of the expedition to Buenos-Ayres, not the 
slightest imputation attaches to the soldiers or seamen engaged 
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in it : they had done full as much as could be expected from so 
small a number of men. The eAor lay in trusting to informa- 
tion, which, besides its glaring improbability, was derived from 
such a source as the master of an American vessel. Stories 
about disaffected inhabitants, and their readiness to receive 
foreign aid, ought always to be listened to with suspicion. They 
are generally traps to catch the credulous, and, when baited 
with mines of gold and silver, seldom fail in accomplishing 
their object. This was not the only score upon which Sir Home 
Popham was in fault. The lords of the admiralty tried him 
for quitting his station without orders ; and a court-martial, 
which sat on board the (irladiator at Portsmouth, from the Gth 
to the 11th of March, 1807, pronounced upon him the following 
sentence : The court has agreed tliat the charges have been 
proved against 'the said Captain Sir Home Popham. That the 
withdrawing, without orders so to do, the wJiole of any naval 
force from the place where it is directed to be employed, and 
the employing it in distant operations", 'gainst the enemy, more 
especially if the success of such operations should be likely to 
preve^nt its speedy return, may be attended with the most serious 
inconvenience to the public service, as the success of any plan 
formed by his majesty’s ministers for operations against the 
enemy, in which such naval force might be included, may by 
such removal be entirely prevented. And the court has further 
agreed, that the conduct of the said Captain Sir Horne Popham, 
in the withdrawing die whole of the naval force under his 
command from the Cape of Good Hope, and the proceeding 
with it to Rio de la Plata, is highly censurable ; but, in consi- 
deration of circumstances, doth adjudge him to be only severely 
reprimanded, and he is hereby severely reprimanded accordingly.” 
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The increase of large-sized three-deckers in the navies of 
other powers calling for a proportionate increase in the first rates 
of the navy of Great Britain, two more ships of the size of the 
Caledonia, and a third, larger than any other except the Hiber- 
nia, appear among the ordered ships of the abstract for this 
year.**^' The paucity of vessels of the smaller classes in the same 
column occasions the average tonnage of the 52 vessels, summed 
up at the foot of it, to be more than double that of the 122 
vessels, standing as the total in the corresponding column of the 
preceding year’s abstract. As, among regular ships of war, the 
araiament usually increases with the size, the British navy pro- 
bably acquired more real strength by the lesser, than by the 
larger, number of vessels thus added to it. f 

No one can doubt that it would greatly simplify the ordnance- 
establishment of a navy, if all the guns were of the same length, 
weight, and caliber. Similarly -si zed carriages, utensils, and shot 
would suffice for all ; and the only difference, in point of arma- 
ment, between any two vessels would be in the number of guns 
which they respectively mounted. As, however, the law of 
mechanics will not, where two or more batteries are required to 
be placed one above another in a ship, usually admit of an 
equalization in the length and weight of the guns, we must be 
satisfied to obtain it in the caliber. 

The Spanish and British navies present a few exceptions to 
this rule. The 80-gun ship Phoenix, taken from the Spaniards 
in 1780, mountecf'fong 24s, of the same length and weight, upon 
both her first and second decks, and was similarly armed as the 

** Scr Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 15. 

•f For the dilferent prize and casualty lists attached to this abstract, see 
-Appendix, Nos. 19, ^0, and 21. 
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Gibraltar in the British service. Subsequently (Marcli 18, 
1797), 18 of the Gibraltar’s 18 long 9-pounders upon the 
quarterdeck and forecastle were substituted for the same number 
of 24-pounder carronades, making the whole of her 80 guns, 
except two, of one caliber. The San-Ildcfonso, as formerly 
shown,* also mounted long 24s on her first and second decks. 
But the most important exception is, that the Temeraire and her 
two sister ships. Dreadnought and Neptune, mounted long 18s 
upon their second and third decks.f By the time, however, 
that these three 98s had been 10 years in the service, it was 
found necessary to change their third-deck 18s for 12s. 

An equalization of caliber in three species of guns has been, 
obtained by the invention of a ship gun, meeting, in length and 
weight, about n)idway between the carronade and the long gun. 
of the same caliber. Thus: 




Weight witli 
ciirriago... 


Long 2 t-jidr. 

Medium 

24-pilr. 

feet in. 

f<’(;t 

in. 

9 (> 

G 

0 

cwt. (jrs. 

ewt. 

qrs. 

58 

n9 

0 


24-p(lr. caiT 
lV*et ill. 

8 

rwt. (jrs. 

]y 0 


Of this medium ship-gun, three varieties exist, the Cover, the 
Congreve, and tlic Blomefudd, iKimed after their respective in- 
ventors. The muzzle of the Congreve resembles that of the 
carronade; and the other two guns, in appearance, diHer very 
slightly from each otlier. M. Dupin claims the priority of 
invention on behalf of hi'^ countrymen Texier do Norbcc, 
Admiral Thevenard, and M. Bourde.'j. 

In December, 18()(), several English two-decked liiic-of-battle 
ships were armed throughout with guns of one caliber, 24-pound- 
ers long, 24-])oiinders of Gover, and 24-pouiidcr carronades; 
whereby the sliips, being old and weak, had inncli less weight 
to carry, with only a slight diminutiou in tlK'ir broadside force. 
The greater part, if not the whole, of the ships had their poops 
cut off; and some of the 74s were rigged with b4-gim ships” 
masts and yards. The difference in the two modes of arming 
the 74s will best appear by a short tabic. 


Old armament., 


New armament..- 



No. IMi-;. 



F- 1). 

28 loiiij 82 

Weight of guns 

Broadsi de- 

S. D. 

28 „■ 18- 

and earriagi"^. 

force. 

Qd.A'F 

G „ J2 

— 

— 

9f 

I2carrs. 82 

181 cwt. 

92S Ihs. 

F. D. 

28 long 24 ^ 



S. I). 28Go\.24' 

Qd.&F. 4 „ 24 i 

L>7 „ 

888 „ 

,, 

14carrs. 24 J 




Had there licen a medium 32-poundcr, as well as a medium 


* Sc;c vol. iii. p. 9*2. + Ibid. 

J Voyage dans la (Trando-Bretagne, Force Navale, tome ii., p. 101. 
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24 and 18, any new or effective two-decker, above a 64, might, 
vve should suppose, have carried all her guns of the former 
caliber : in which case tlie momentum of her armament would 
be greatly augmented, while its absolute, weight would remain 
nearly the same. For instance, taking it for granted that a 
medium 32-poundcr would not weigh more than 40 ewt, or two 
hundred weight less than the common or nine feet 18-pounder, 
the weight of seventy-four 32-pounders of the three descriptions, 
with tlieir carriages, would not exceed that of the old armament 
as stated above ; and yet the ^broadside-force would be increased 
from 928 to 1184 lbs., a very material consideration. 

All equalization of caliber to this extent would, however, as a 
general establishment, be almost impracticable in a navy like 
that of England, on account of the great number of guns which 
it would be necessary to recast. A newly-formed navy, like 
that of the United fcitates, would have no such difficulty to 
encounter. The Americans, indeed, with their accustomed 
ingenuity, have recently invented a medium 32-poiinder gun, 
and, by its means, have armed their largest ships Avith a treble 
battery of that powerful caliber. 

The number of commissioned officers and masters belonging 
to the Jiritisli navy at the commencement of the year 1807, was, 


Admirals . 

• • • • 

62 

Vice-admirals 

• • • • 

57 

Rear-admirals 

• • • • 

59 

>1 

Post-captains 

superannuated 25 

. 693 

ff 

Commanders, 

„ ’ 26 
or Sloop-captains 

. 502 

Lieutenants 

superannuated 50 

• • • 

. 2728 

Masters . 

• • • • 

. 429 


And the number of seamen and marines voted for the service of 
the same year w'as, 120,000 for the first, and 130,000 for the re- 
maining twelve lunar months of it.* 

Napoleon, it will be rccoll(3cted, in his plan of operations 
against England, framed in Septen ber, 1804, intended that the 
Brest fleet, of 23 sail of the line and smaller vessels, should dis- 
embark from 30,000 to 40,000 men in the north of Ireland, or 
even in Scotland, in order to operate as a diversion while the 
main body of the grand army was traversing the Channel.'^ 
Some distinguished French officers, it seems, were of opinion, 
that Ireland solely should have been the object of the expedition, 
judging that, witi)rjt>he aid of the disaffected inhabitants of that 
unhappy country, a third of the army assembled for the conquest 
of England would suffice ; that the troops in their diminished 


• See Appendix, No. 22. 


f See vol. iii.,p. 217. 
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number, could be transported by a fleet of men of war, instead of 
having to wait for so many contingencies to concur, ere a flotilla 
of 2000 gun-boats could reach in safety the oppo^ite coast; and 
that the loss of Ireland would inflict a deep wound on the pride 
of England, would weaken her resources, and greatly reduce her 
in the scale of national importance. 

It is believed that his imperial majesty, in proportion as he 
grew discouraged with the immobility of his flotilla, felt the 
force of all this reasoning; and that, when on the last of August, 
1805, he suddenly drew off his legions from the neighbourhood 
of Boulogne, to be in time for an autumnal campaign against 
the two continental powers (Austria and Russia) who had 
coalesced with Great Britain against him, he entertained the 
hope of being able, at some future and not far distant day, 
either as a preparatory step towards, or as a substitute for, the 
invasion of England, to make a French province of the land of 
Hibernia. 

Even had the battle of Trafalgar not been fought, Na])olcon 
would hardly have marched his soldiers from the midst of their 
brilliant successes in Germany back to their cantonments on the 
coast, again perhaps to w'uste their time in a long course of list- 
less inactivity. Much less would ho have done so, now that the 
ships of that mighty fleet, which he had hoped to assemble in 
the Channel to convoy his army to its destination, were all cap- 
tured, destroyed, wrecked, or blockjidcd. lie therefore, having 
made peace with Austria at Pitjsburg, and since gone to war 
with Prussia, continued achieving victory after victory over the 
Prussians and Russians, until he brought them also to his terms 
by the double treaty of Tilsit. 

A seaport town of Western Prussia having, in the course of 
the war waged against those powers, become the scene of active 
operations, a British naval force was naturally to be found co- 
operating with the garrison in their endeavours to repel the 
invaders. The fortified city of Dantziens seated on the western 
branch of the Vistula, near its entrance into the Baltic ; and on 
the 14th of March, in the present year, was invested by a power- 
ful French army under Marshal Lcfebvre. 

On the 12tli of April the 16-gun ship-sloops Sally (hired). 
Captain Edward Chetham, Falcon, Captain George Sanders, 
and Charles (hired). Captain Robert Clephane, arrived off the 
harbour of Dantzic. As General Kalkreuth, the governor of the 
fortress, suspected that the besiegers would be supplied with 
provisions by sea. Captain Chetham detached the Charles to 
cruise between Rose hind, or head, and Dantzic bay, to intercept 
any vessels having that object in view; and on the 16th ne 
anchored* with the Sally in the Fair Way, a basin formed 
between the two mouths of the Vistula. Here the ship was so 
moored, as to flank the isthmus by which alone the French could 
attack the works. 
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On the 17th, finding that, owing to the French having en-' 
camped on the Nehriing, or Holme, forming the western bank 
of tne Vistula, the communication between the Fair Way and 
the garrison was completely cut off, Captain Chethara resolved 
upon making an attempt to reopen it. F,or this purpose he light- 
ened his ship by sending all her heavy stores on board her coni^- 
sort, the Falcon; and on the same day, by the great exertions of 
her officers and crcw^ as well as of Captain Sanders and a portion 
of his officers and men, the Sally pushed through the shoal water 
of the sluice or mouth of the Vistula. 

At 6h. 30 m. p.m. the Sally, whose armament, we believe, 
consisted of 2^ -pounder carronades, commenced a close action 
with tlie French troops at the Great Hollands on the Nehrung, 
in number about 2000, assisted by three pieces of cannon, and 
by a small battery at Legan on the right or south-eastern bank 
of the river, and partially shelteifed by the ruins of several houses 
which the garrison had found it necessary to destroy. The 
action continued within pistol-shot until 9 p.m.; when, having 
several of tlie gun-breechings on her larboard or engaged side 
shot and carried away, and being witliout any wind to enable 
her to maintain her position, the Sally attempted to bring her 
starboaid broadside to bear. In this Captain Chethani was 
foiled by the strength of the current. The Sally then hauled 
down the stream, and nisumed her position in Fair Water. 

The loss on board the British ship, by this gallant though 
vain effort to lelieve the Prussian garrison, was tmerably severe, 
her first lieutenant (James Edward Eastman) and nearly half'^ 
her crew being wounded by the incessant fire of musketiy poured 
upon them. The mizenmast of the Sally was also shot through, 
her rigging and sails much cut, and upwards of 1000 musket- 
shot lodged in her hull. The loss on the part of the French, 
according to information received a day or two afterwards, 
amounted to upwards of 400 in killed wounded. 

On the 24 til, the French, having completed their works, began 
bombarding the city, and on the 29th attempted to carry it by 
&torra, but were repulsed. On the Kith of May the Britisn 
18-gun ship-sloop Dauntless, Captain Christopher Strachey, 
made a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to supply the garrison 
with GOO barrels of gunpowder. Having a favourable wind, the 
Dauntless ran up the river with studding-sails set, firing on the 
enemy as she passed : but the wind, either from shifting or from 
an unexpected bend of the river, became unfavourable, and the 
ship broke round ofl’. The Channel being too narrow for the 
Dauntless to work in, and the fire of the enemy under such cir- 
cumstances too heaw to be resisted, Captain Strachey ran his 
ship upon the Ilolmti within half musket-shot of tRe French 
batteries, and surrendered. On the 21st a capitulation was pro- 
posed ; and on the 27th the garrison of Dantzic, reduced from 
16,00(1 to 9000 men, marched out of the fortress with the 
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honours of war. On the 14th of June the battle of Friedland 
was fought ; on the 25th an armistice was agreed upon between 
France and Russia at Tilsit; and on the 7th and 9th of July, at 
the same place, treaties were concluded between France, Russia^ 
and Prussia. 

That the French emperor had not, in the mean time, wholly 
neglected strengthening his marine, a glance at his naval means 
at the conclusion of that treaty will show. In the ports of 
Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, Ferrol, Vigo, Cadiz, Carthagena, and 
Toulon, were upwards of 45 French and Spanish sail oV the line 
ready for sea, or nearly so, exclusive of three French sail of the 
line in the West Indies and America. Buonaparte flattered 
himself that he should soon have also at his disposal nine Por- 
tuguese sail of the line in the Tagus, and five Russian in the 
Mediterranean. These 62 sail, even while lying in port, would 
occupy the attention of an equal number of British sliips ; and 
every division that escaped to sea would, in all probability, be 
pursued by at least two squadrons of equal force. Moreover it 
was requisite to have an adequate British force in the colonies, 
east and west, to be ready to act, in cas(', an enemy’s fleet should 
suddenly make its appearance. Hence, a great portion of the 
British navy was fully employed in the southern, eastern, and 
western seas : we have still to show what force miglit be opposed 
to the remainder in the northern sea. 

In the port of Flushing, and at Anvers, or Antwerp, as more 
usually called, were three Dutch and eiglit new French, sail of 
the line, ready for sea, or fitting with the utmost exf^edition. 
All these were 74s, built from Dutch models ; two, the Charle- 
magne and Commcrce-de-Lyon, were launclicd on the 8th of 
April, 1807, two others, the Anversois and Illustrc, on the 7th 
of June; and the remaining four, the Audacieux, Diigiieselin, 
Cesar, and Theset*, in the latter end of that month and beginning 
of July. Two other 74s, the Albanais and Dalinate, wxre on the 
stocks, getting ready with the utmost expedition. In the Texel 
were also three Dutch sail of the line, making a total of 14. 

But these ships wTre not all. The French emperor, who^ 
besides his grand army in the ncighbourliood of Tilsit, liad one 
of 70,000 men on the confines of Swedish Pomerania, and 
meditated sending another to occupy the Danish monarch’s 
newly acquired territory of Holstein, flattered himself with ob- 
taining, either by fair means or by foul, the 1 1 sail of the line 
belonging to Sweden, and the 16 belonging to Denmark. There 
is also good ground for believing, that one of the secret articles 
of the treaty of Tilsit placed at the conqueror'’s temporary disposal 
the 19 or 20 fine new ships, which the Emperor of Russia had 
ready for sea, or nearly so, in the ports of Revel and Constadt. 

Here would have been a confederate French, Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, and Russian fleet of 60 sail of the line in the North and 
Baltic seas. Admitting the plan to have been realized to only 
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half the extent in the alleged contemplation of Napoleon, 30 sail 
of the line and a proportionate number of transports could have 
conveyed a powerful army to Ireland ; and the French emperor 
not only possessed a powerful army ready to act, but had reason 
to expect that he should soon have leisure personally to direct 
its energies towards the fulfilment of an oft-repeated threat, the 
humiliation of the most constant, the most formidable, and the 
most dreaded of his enemies. 

In this state of things England naturally kept a watchful eye 
upon naval affairs in the north. A reliance upon the firmness 
and continued friendship of the King of Sweden induced her to 
send some troops, chiefly Germans, to his assistance ; but, by 
the time the first division of these had landed in Rugen and 
Stralsund, the aspect of afliiiis in this quarter had materially 
changed, and the Swedish monarch was compelled at length to 
retire, with the remnant of his tinny, to the last-named fortress. 

It was during the long and friendly discussion between the 
emperors on the Nicnien, preparatory to the peace of Tilsit, that 
England became apprized of the confederacy that was forming 
against her in the north ; and it was then, or soon after, that she 
learnt that the weakness of Denmark was a second time to 
operate as her excuse for favouring the views of France, by 
shutting up the Sound against British commerce and navigation, 
and lending the Copenhagen fleet to assist in the attempt to 
subjugate a power, whose friendship it w^as at all times the 
interest of both Denmark and Russia to cultivate. 

On the 19th of July, and not before, Great Britain came to 
the determination to demand of Denmark the temporary pos- 
session of her fleet, and, in case of refusal, to deliver it up on a 
solemn pledge to restore it entire at the conclusion of a general 
peace, to take it by force of arms. Owing to the lateness of the 
season, and the necessity of fulfilling the object of the expedition 
before the winter months put a st p to operations in the Baltic, 
the utmost despatch was required. As a proof that it was used, 
on the 26th of July Admiral James Gambier, with the principal 
division of the fleet, consisting of the following 17 ships of the 
line, exclusive of 21 frigates, sloops, bomb-vessels, and gun- 
brigs, set sail from Yarmouth roi.ds : 


-Can-ship 

98 Prince of Wales . 


^Pompee 

Centaur .tUk 
7i' 

Ganges 

Spencer 

L Vanguard .. 


{ Admiral (b) James Gambier. 

Captain Sir Home Popham. 

„ Adam Mackenzie. 

( Vicc-adm. (b) Hon. H. Edwin Stanhope. 
( Captain Richard Dacres. 
t Commod. Sir Samu^ Hood. 

} Captain William Henry Wcblcy. 

( Commod. Richard Goodwin Keats. 

^ Captain Peter Halkett. 

H Hon. Robert Stopford. 

H Alexander Fraser. 
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Gun-ship 

^Maida „ Samuel Hood Lin zee. 

Brunswick „ Thomas Graves. 

Resolution „ George Burltoii. 

Hercule „ Hon. John Colville. 

74i Orion „ Sir Archibald Collingwood Dickson. 

Alfred „ John Bligli. 

Goliath „ Peter Puget. 

i. Captain „ Isiiac Wollcy. 

{ Ruby „ John Draper. 

Dictator „ Donald Campbell. 

Nassau „ Robert Campbell. 


On the 1st of August, in the evening, when oft' the Wingo- 
beacon, at the entrance of Cxottcnberg, Conmiodore Keats, 'with 
the Ganges, Vanguard, Orion and Nassau, also the 38-guii 
frigate Sibylle, Captain Clotworthy Upton, 36-guii frigates 
Franchise, Captain Charles DasKwood, and Nymphe, Captain 
Conway Shipley, and 10 brigs, parted company by signal, and 
steered for the passage of the Great Belt, in order to cut off any 
supplies of Danish troops that might attempt to cross from 
Holstein to Zealand. On the 3d, in the forenoon, having pre- 
viously ascertained that no opposition would be oftered to the 
passage of the fleet into the Sound, the British admiral inter- 
changed salutes with the castle of Cronberg, and shortly after- 
wards anchored in the road of Elsineur, where was lying the 
Danish 32-gun frigate Froderickscoarn. On tlie 5tli, in the 
morning, the 74-giin ship Superb, Captain Daniel jVPLeod, 
joined tlie e.xpeditioii, and on the morning of the b'th weighed 
and made sail after tlie Vanguard and squadron, to receive the 
broad pendant of her old commander. 

On the 7th the Inflexible and Leyden ()4s, Captains Joshua 
Rowley Watson and William Cumberland, with a large convoy 
of transports, arrived ; also Rear-admiral William Essington, 
with the 74-gun ships Minotaur, Captain Cliarles John Moore 
Mansfield, and Valiant, Captain James Young. On the 8th 
and 9th the Mars and Defence 74s, Captains William Lukin and 
Charles Ekins, joined, the first with a convoy of transports. On 
the 12th, in the morning, the 32-gun frigate Africaine, Captain 
Richard Raggett, arrived from Put bay in the island of Rugen,. 
having on board Lieutenant-general Lord Calhcart, tlie com- 
inander-in-chief of the land-forces to be employed. Lord 
Cathcart had sailed from England in the same frigate on the 5th 
of July, and had anchored on the Kith in Put bay. His lordsliip 
and suite there disembarked, and proceeded to the neighbouring 
fortress of Stralsund. 

By the lyiie the transports from Rugen had joined, and a few 
others, under the 64-gun ship Agamemnon, Captain Jonas Rose, 
from England, the expedition consisted of 25 sail of the line, 
and upwards of 40 frigates, sloops, bomb- vessels, and gun- 
brigs ; making a total of about 65 vessels of war, exclusive of 
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377 transports, measuring 78420 tons, and conveying about 
27000 troops, more than half of them Germans in British pay. 

It ajjpears that Mr. Jackson, the British plenipotentiary to the 
court of Denmark, had his first interview with the crown prince 
at Kiel in Holstein. To the former’s demand on the subject of 
the Danish fleet, the latter returned such a reply as might be 
expected,* and, despatching an estafette to Copenhagen, with 
orders to put the city in the best possible state of defence, pro- 
ceeded thither himself. On the 10th in the evening, the courier 
reached Copenhagen, and early on the following morning the 
work of preparation began. At noon the prince arrived, and by 
his presence gave an additional impetus to the exertions of his 
subjects. On the 12th his Danish majesty quitted Copenhagen 
for Golding in Jutland, leaving the defence of the city to the care 
of Major-general Poimaii. The regular force at this time in the 
city and suburbs of Copenhagen, of which the population, in the 
preceding March, was estimated at upwards of 100,000 souls, 
has been variously stated at from 3000 to 10,000 men; but the 
account that ajjpears to be the most worthy of credit makes the 
number, including an organized militia-force of 2000 men, 5510. 
These were exclusive of sailors, and of 3600 armed citizens; so 
that the whole force, regular and irregular, amounted probably to 
12,000 men. The main Danish army, of more than double that 
amount, was encamped in Holstein. ’ 

The sea-defence of the port consisted of the Trekronen pile- 
battery, situated at the distance of 2000 yards, in a north-east by 
north direction from the entrance of the harbou’’ (which runs 
like a canal through the centre of the town), and mounting 68 
guns besides mortars, a pile-battery in advance of the citadel, 
inounting 36 guns and nine mortars, the citadel itself mounting 
20 guns and three or four mortars, and the holm or arsenal 
battery, mounting 50 guns and 12 mortars ; total 174 guns and 
25 mortars, the guns long 36 and 2-i pounders (Danish), and the 
mortars the largest in use. 

There were also, around the Trekronen and in front of the har- 
bour, the blockship Mars, of 64 guns, and the prame St. Thomas, 
of 22, also three 20-gun prames (24-pounders), two floating 
batteries, and from 25 to 30 gun-boats, each of the latter mount- 
ing two heavy long-guns. The fleet in the arsenal consisted of 
16 sail of the line and 21 frigates and sloops afloat, but not in a 
serviceable state, besides three 74-gun ships on the stocks, one 
nearly finished. Two sail of the line, the Prindts-Christian- 
Frederic 74, Captain Jessen, and Princessen-Louisa- Augusta 64, 
Captain Sneedorf, lay in ports of Norway ; the one at 6hristian- 
^and, the otheT^at Frederickswaem. 

. On the night of the 12th the Frederickscoarn frigate, at anchor 

* No official account was published of the result of this interview, and, of 
the private accounts, scarcely (wo agree. 
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as already mentioned in Elsineur road, foreseeing tlie turn that 
affairs would take, prudently slipped her cable and steered for 
Norway. This measure, and the knowledge of the active pre- 
parations making by the Danes, determined Admiral Gambier 
to detach a force in pursuit of the frigate. Accordingly, on the 
13th, at 2 h. 30 m. p. m., Captain Ekins, with, besides his ship 
the Defence, the 22-gun ship Comus, Captain Edmund Hey- 
wood, weiglied and made sail into the Cattegat, for the purpose, 
although no declaration of war had passed between England 
and Denmark, of capturing and detaining the Frederickscoarn. 

Shortly after the departure of these ships on this unpleasant 
mission. Captain Ekins hailed Captain Heyvvood, and directed 
him, as the Comus, in the prevailing light wind, sailed better 
than the Defence, to proceed ahead and execute the service alone. 
The Comus, whose real so far exceeded her rated force, that she 
mounted 22 long 9-pounders on the main deck, and two of the 
same caliber, with eight 24-pounder carronades, on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle, immediately made all sail, followed by the 
Defence, who gradually dropped astern in the cliase. On the 
14th, at 6 h. 30 m. a. m., the Comus descried, bearing north, 
which was nearly ahead, the object of her orders, steering the 
same course as herself. Calms and partial airs retarded the 
progress of all tliree ships ; and at noon the Frederickscoarn bore 
from the Comus north five miles, and the Defence south by east 
seven miles. At 4 p. m., the Danish frigate had increased her 
distance a mile. At 6 p. m., a light easterly breeze sprang up ; 
and at 8 p. m,, the Comus had advanced considerably in the 
chase, while the Defence was full 13 miles astern. 

At a few minutes before midnight the Comus got alongside of 
the Frederickscoarn, whose 32 guns were Danish 12 and 6 
pounders, witli (> 12-pouncler carronades in addition. Captain 
Heywood desired the Danish captain to bring to, and allow his 
frigate to be detained. Considering that the Frederickscoarn 
was not merely a national ship of war, but a vessel, in guns, 
men, and size, superior to tlic Comus, no other reply could be 
expected than a peremptory refusal. On this the British ship 
fired a musket athwart the stern of the Dane, and instantly re- 
ceived a shot from one of the latter’s stern-chasers. All cere- 
mony being now at an end, the Comus bore up, and, as soon as 
she bad placed herself astern of the Frederickscoarn in a raking 
position, commenced the action within pistol-shot. The fire of 
the Comus was immediately returned, and the cannonade con- 
tinued for about 45 minutes ; when the Frederickscoarn, from 
the disabled state of her rigging and sails, fell on board her 
opponent^ A portion of the crew of the Comus, led on by Lieu- 
toiants George Edward Watts and Hood Knight, quickly rushed 
on the decks of the Danish frigate, and carried her without 
further resistance. 

Besides escaping nearly untouched in hull; and with very 
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slight damage in rigging or sails, the Comus, out of her 145 men 
and boys, had hut one man wounded. The Frederickscoarn, on 
the other hand, sufiered considerably in rigging, masts, yards, 
and hull, and, out of her complement of 226 men and boys, had 
12 killed and 20 wounded. 

Under almost any other circumstances than those which had 
led to this battle, the gallantry displayed by the otBcers and 
crew of the Cornus would have been duly appreciated. As it 
was, very limited praise fell to the share of the British; while 
the Danes were less blamed for the want ot prowess they had 
evinced, than compassionated for the heavy loss in bloody if not 
in fame, to whicli an attack so illegal and unexpected had unfor- 
tunately subjected them. 

On the 14th the state of the weather prevented the British 
fleet from moving to a position for disembarking the troops: but, 
early on tlic loth, the men of war and transports weighed, and 
by 5 p. M., worked up to the bay of Wcdbeck, a village about 
midway between Elsineur and Copenhagen. Here the admiral 
and the bulk of the fleet anchored ; while Rear-admiral Essing- 
ton, with a small squadron, proceeded to an anchorage higher 
Up the {Sound, jn order to make a diversion. On the morning of 
the 16‘th a part of the ti oo[)s landed at Wed beck, without oppo- 
sition. The fleet then weighed and made sail tow'urds Copen- 
hagen, the tw^o commanders iu chief having previously addressed 
to the Danes, in the Clermaii language, a proclamation, explana- 
tor;y of the object of the expedition, and couched in terms as con- 
ciliatory as the percmploiy nature of the demand would admit. 
On the same day the Danish king, at Gluckstadt, and his 
general, at Copenhagen, issued a proclamation, or edict, directing 
all Eiiglisfi vessels and property to be seized and detained. 

On tlie 17th the Danish gun-boats, stationed off the entrance 
of Copenhagen Iiaibour, taking advantage of a calm, seized and 
set fire to an English timber-laden merchant bark, in company 
with some transports coining from Stralsund : they also attacked, 
with round and grape, the pickets at the left of the British army, 
and, after receiving a fire from several British bomb-vessels and 
gun-brigs, that were towed as near to them as the depth of water 
would admit, retired into the harbour. On the same evening 
Admiral Gambier, willi lb sail of the line, besides frigates, 
anchored in Copenhagen road, about four miles to the north-east 
of the Trckroneii or crown battery ; and, in consequence of the 
attack made upon the English merchantmen in the morning, 
issued an order to his cruisers to detain all Danish ships. 

Between tlie 18th and 21st some additional skirmishes took 
place between tisfe Danish and English gun-vessels, Jbut with 
little or no effect on either side. On the last-named day, the 
circumvallation of Zealand by the British ships being complete. 
Admiral Gambier formally declared the island to be in a state of 
close blockade^ On this day, also, the last division of troops, 
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Lord Rosslyn’s corps from Stralsund, disembarked in the north 
part of Keoge bay.. To defend the left of the army from the 
annoyance of the Danish gun-boats, a battery of thirteen 24- 
pounders had been erected at a spot named Svane-Moelle. 

On the 22d three Danish pranies, mounting 20 guns each, and 
from 28 to 30 gun-vessels, placed themselves in readiness to in- 
terrupt the army in the construction of some mortar-batteries in 
advance of the Swan-mill battery. To prevent this, the British 
advanced squadron, consisting, with the three sloops, five bomb- 
vessels, and seven gun-brigs, hereunder named, of three armed 
transports, and 10 launches fitted as mortar-boats, under the 
command of Captain Puget, of the Goliath, took a station 
'within the crown battery. 


Oun-slp. 

f Hebe (hired) Captain Edward Ellicott. 

Cruiser „ Pringle Stoddart. 

b Mutinc „ Hew Stcuart. 

( 'rhundorer „ George Cocks. 

Vesuvius „ Richard Arthur. 

Ailtria „ William Godfrey. 

Zebra „ William Howies. 

Gun-bri^s^ Kit(', Fearless, Indignant, Urgent, Pinchcr, Tigress, Desperate, 
and Safeguard. 


Bbs.J 


On the 23d, at 10 a. m., these vessels were furiously attacked 
by the Danish prainos and gun-boats ; assisted by the crown 
battery, floating hattcncft, block-ship Mars, and prame St.- 
Tlionias. The British returned the lire with spirit until 2 p. lu. ; 
when, finding that their carronades, at the distance which the 
vessels had been obliged to take, were no match for the heavy 
long guns of the Danes, they drew odi with the loss of one lieu- 
tenant (John Woodford, of the Cruiser) and tliree seamen killed, 
and one lieutenant (John Williams, of the Fearless), seven sea- 
men, and five marines wounded ; also with some damage to the 
vessels, particularly the gun-brigs, which, drawing the least 
water, were the most advanced. The Danish gun- vessels now 
turned their fire on the mill battery, but were soon compelled to 
retire, with one prame and several gun-boats damaged, and with 
a loss of nine men killed and 12 wounded. 

On the 24th the Danish gun-boats remained quiet ; but on 
the 25th a division of them appeared in the channel between 
Omache, or Amag, and Zealand, and cannonaded the right of 
the British line, stationed in the suburbs, and composed of the 
Guards. On the 2()th the gun-boats at the harbour’s mouth 
resumed their attack upon the left, but the mill battery at length 
drove therp in, after causing one, the Stube-Kioebing, to blow 
up ; wdiereby, out of her complement of 59 men, she had 30 
killed and 12 badly wounded. Several of the other gun-boats 
i^ustained both damage and loss. On the 27th the army suc- 
ceeded in opening a battery of foiff 24-pounders upon the 
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division of Danish gun-boats, which, during the two preceding 
days, in conjunction with a battery of 12Tpounders and heavy 
mortars erected at a timber-yard near that extremity of the city,, 
had greatly annoyed the Guards ; all which gun-boats, in a little 
while, were driven away, with one gun-boat much damaged, and 
upwards of 30 officers and men killed and wounded, afloat and 
on shore. 

During the 28th, 29th, and 30th, no skirmishing took place 
between the adverse flotillas ; but on the 3 Ist the Danish prames, 
gun-boats, crown battery, and floating batteries, again attacked 
the British batteries at the mill and the advanced squadron: 
which latter, since the repair of the gun-brigs, had resumed its 
position off the entrance of the harbour. In this affair the 
Charles armed transport was blown up by a shell from the 
Trekronen ; whereby her master (James Moyase), seven of her 
seamen and two of the Valiant's were killed, and one lieutenant 
(Henry Nathaniel Rowe), a master's mate (Philip Tomlinson, 
mortally), and 12 seamen of the Valiant, and seven of the 
Charles, wounded ; total, 10 killed, and 21 wounded. No other 
British vessel engaged appears to have sustained any loss. The 
Danes acknowledged a loss of only one man killed and four 
wounded. 

On the 1st of September, in order to frustrate any attempt to 
send reinforcements from Stralsund, now in the possession of the 
French, to Zealand, the former port was declared to be in a state 
of close blockade, and Commodore Keats was directed to detach 
a sufficient force to maintain it. On the same day, the army 
having nearly finished the numerous gun and mortar batteries 
(48 mortars and howitzers and twenty 24 -pounders were 
mounted) around the city, the two British communders-in- 
chief summoned Major-general Peinian to surrender the Danish 
fleet ; pledging the faith of their government, that the same 
should be held merely as a deposit, and be restored at a general 
peace, and that all other captured Danish property should be 
restored immediately. To this summons the Danish general re- 
turned a direct negative, but requested time to send to the king 
on the subject. 

Admiral Gambier and Lord Cathcart refused to consent to 
this ; and on the 2d, at 7 h. 30 ra. p. m.,* all the British batteries 
opened, and the town was set on fire by the first general flight 
of shells. The bomb-vessels also threw some shells ; and the 
fire was returned by the Danes, who, for several days previous, 
had fired from the walls and outposts, both with cannon and 
musketry, upog^the British advanced posts. The bombardment 

r 

* A singular discrepancy here occurs in the official accounts. Admiral 
Gambier, in his letter, states that the bombardment commenced **in the 
morning of that day” (see London Gazette for 1807, p. 1281^ ; Lord Cath- 
cart, and tlic Danes tliemselves, at half past seven in the evening. 
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continued until 8 a. m. of the 3d. In the evening it recom- 
menced, and was continued throughout the night, but with much 
less vigour than during the preceding night, in the hope that the 
Danes would surrender without the necessity of further severity. 
This was not the case, and at 7 p. m. on the 4th the bombardment 
recommenced in all its fury. In a short time the wood at the 
timber-yard, which was nearly a quarter of a mile in length, and 
of great value, was set on fire by red-hot shot. The steeple of 
the Fruekirke, or metropolitan church, was also set on fire, and, 
falling, spread the flames in every direction. By this time the 
fire-engines, which had been so serviceable on the first night, 
were all destroyed, and many of the firemen killed or wounded. 
This dreadful work continued until the evening of the 6th ; when, 
the conflagration having arrived at a height to threaten the 
speedy destruction of the whole city, Major-general Peiman sent 
out a flag of truce, requesting an armistice of 24 hours to alford 
time to treat for a capitulation. The armistice was declined, as 
tending to unnecessary delay, and the works on shore were con- 
tinued ; but tlie firing was countermanded, and an officer was 
sent by Lord Cathcart to explain, that no capitulation could be 
listened to unless accompanied by the surrender of the Danish 
fleet. 

Major-general Peiman having consented that the surrender 
of the fleet should be the basis of the negotiation, major-general 
Sir Arthur Welleslov, Sir TIome Popham, captain of the fleet, 
and Lieutcnant-culonel George Murray, deputy quartermaster 
general of tlic British forces, were appointed to settle the remain- 
ing terms of the capitulation. On the ()th, in the evening, the 
articles were drawn up, and on the 7th, in the morning, signed 
and ratified by the respective |>arties. By the terms of the ca- 
pitulation, the British were to be put in possession of the cita- 
del, and of the ships of war and their stores ; and, as soon as 
these were removed from the dock-yard, or w^ithin six weeks 
from the date of the capitulation, were to deliver up the citadel, 
and quit the island of Zealand ; all hostilities W'ere, in the mean 
time, to cease, and all property and prisoners taken on either 
side, to be restored. 

Between the landing of the British troops and the commence- 
ment of the bombardment, one or two sorties and several skir- 
mishes had taken place, in which the army had sustained a loss 
of four officers, one sergeant, and 37 rank and file killed, six 
'officers, one sergeant, and 138 rank and file wounded, and one 
sergeant and 23 rank and file missing ; making, with the loss 
incurred by the British afloat, a total of 56 killed, 179 wounded, 
and 25 nvssing. 

The loss on the part of the Danes, on board the gun-vessels, 
and in the different skirmishes outside the city, appears, by their 
own accounts, to have been about 250 in killed and wounded, 
exclusively of a great number of prisoners. Their loss within 

u 2 
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the city, in being stated in the gross at about 2000 men, women, 
and children, was probably, and it is to be hoped it was, greatly 
exaggerated. Much blame was attached, and apparently with 
justice, to Major-general Pei man, for not having, when the op- 

{ ^ortunity was afforded him, sent the women, children, and help- 
ess men out of the city. Humanity would then have had less 
to deplore on this melancholy occasion. The number of houses 
wholly destroyed was officially stated at 305, exclusive of one 
church ; but scarcely a house, it appears, had wholly escaped 
from the effects of the bombardment, and a second church, that 
in the citadel, was considerably injured. 

The Danish ships in the arsenal, which was an enclosed part 
of the harbour, had only their lower masts in, but their stores 
were so admirably arranged in the warehouses, and such was 
the alacrity of the British seamen in fitting the ships out, that, 
in nine days, 14 sail of the line were towed from the harbour to 
the road ; and this, although several of the ships had to undergo 
considerable repairs, and the scuttle-holes made in their hulls 
by the Danes, in order to sink them (a measure in their tardi- 
ness omitted), had to be closed. According to the Danish pa- 
pers, the crown prince, while at Kicd, sent Lieutenant Von-Stef- 
feu to General Peiman, with orders, in case of being compelled 
to surrender the city, to burn the fleet ; but, having been taken 
on his way by some patroles belonging to the British army, the 
lieutenant destroyed his despatches, and arrived at Copenhagen 
without them. 

In the space of six weeks, the three remaining ships of the 
line, w ith the i'rigates and sloops, were removed to the road, and 
the arsenal and its store-houses cleared of masts, spars, timber, 
and other naval materials. Of the three 74s on the stocks, two 
were tak# ii to pieces, and the most useful of their timbers brought 
of}', and the third, being nearly planked up, was sawed in various 
parts and suffered to hill over. Ihe Mars (blockship) and 
Dittsmarschen 64s, being old and rotten, w'erc destroyed ; as, 
for the same reason, w^cre the Triton of 28, and the St. Thomas 
of 22 guns. This left in the possession of the British, three 
80-gun ships, ^ fourteen 74s, one 64, two 40, six 46, and two 
32 gun frigates, the names of which will appear in the list of 
Danish captures at the end of the volume. The remaining ves- 
sels were the two 20-gun ships Fylla and Little-Belt, the two 
16-gun ship-sloops Elven and Eyderen, the seven 16-gun brig- 
sloops, Allart, Delphinen, Gloramen, Gluckstadt, Mercurius, 
Ned-lilvin, and Sarpen, the two 14-gun brigs Brevdrageren and 
Flewende-Fisk, jmd the 12-gun schooner Omen. There were 
also 25 gun-boatH* , ♦ 

* In tlui list at the foot of Admiral Gambier’s letter, the Christian VII. U 
tated to be of “ 96 puns but, in reality, she was pierced for no more than 
84 guns, namely, SO on the first deck, 32 on tlie second, and 22 on the quar- 
terdeck and forecastle. 
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On the 20th of October, by which time all the ships and 
small-craft were out of Copenhagen harbour, the last divi- 
sion of the British army re-embarked, with the utmost quiet- 
ness and without a casualty; and on the 21st, in the morn- 
ing, the British fleet, with the prizes and transports, sailed from 
Copenhagen road, in three divisions, the first under admiral 
Gambier in the Prince-of- Wales, the second under Rear-admiral 
Essingtoii in the Minotaur, and the third under Rear-admiral 
Sir Samuel Hood * in the Centaur. 

In going down the Sound, the prize 80-gun ship Neptunos 
grounded on a sandbank, about six miles from Copenhagen, and 
near to the island of Huen. Notwithstanding every exertion, 
the ship could not be got off, and was ultimately destroyed. 
According to a previous understanding, the castle of Cronberg 
abstained from hostilities, and allowed the fleet, which, indeed, 
kept as much as possible on the Swedish side of the channel, to 

E ass in safety. On entering the Cattegat the weather became 
oisterous, and led to the destruction of all the Danish gun- 
boats but three. After this, the fleet proceeded without further 
accident, and, at the close of the month, reached in safety Yar- 
mouth and the Downs. 

Many, who could not be persuaded either of the legality, or 
the expediency, of the attack upon Copenhagen, most readily 
admitted, that the conductors of the enterprise liad performed 
their task with ability, ju’oinptitude, and, in this special case an 
important requisite', with moderation. Still the affair was not 
one from which much glory could bo reaped. The attacking 
force, in each branch of it, was greatly superior ; and the army 
alone, with a slight exception (the advanced squadron and the 
Danish batteries and gun-boats), had any contest to maintain : 
nor did that contest consist of a general action, but simply of a 
few partial skirmishes. The bombardment could scarcely be 
called an engagement, as all the Joss, and that was most severe, 
fell upon the besieged ; not a ;iian, as it appears, having been 
hurt on the side of the British, during the three nights and one 
day that the bombardment lasted. 

Nevertheless, the successful result of the Copenhagen expe- 
dition gained, for the army and navy employed in it, the same 
honorary rewards usually bestowed upon the achievers of the 
most brilliant victory, the thanks of the British parliament ; but 
not with the unanimity common on such occasions. Admiral 
Gambier was raised to the peerage, Lieutenant-general Lo d 
Cathcart promoted from a Scotch to an English peer. Vice-ad- 
miral Stanhope, Lieutenant-general Burrard, and Major-general 
Bloomfleld made baronets, and Captain George Ralph Collier 
of the Surveillante frigate, the bearer of the despatches, a 
knight. 

* This distinguished officer had hoisted his flag on the 18 th, as liad also* 
on the same day, Rear-admiral Keats. 
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Although it is true, that the fleet in Copenhagen road had 
little else to do than to look on, the squadron under Commo- 
dore Keats in the Great Belt had an arduous duty to perform; 
and that it was well performed may be inferred from the fact, 
that the island of Zealand is 230 miles in circuit, the channel 
between it and Holstein, where the main Danish army was en- 
camped, extremely narrow, and its navigation, especially to line- 
of-battle ships, some of which touched the ground several times, 
extremely difficult ; and yet, during the five or six weeks that 
the squadron lay in the Belt, no reinforcement was enabled to 
get across. None, at least, of any consequence ; but some of 
the Danish papers stated, that three regiments, consisting of the 
1st and 3d Jutland infintry, and of Iforzen’s dragoons, had 
landed in Zealand during the siege. 

With respect to the merits of the expedition to Copenhagen, 
morally and politically considered, the British jniblic was for a 
long time divided in opinion. At length, as affairs in the 
northern part of the continent began to’ develop themselves, 
the necessity of the measure became generally admitted, and 
both houses of parliament voted their approbation of the con- 
duct of ministers on the occasion.^' 

It is not a little singular, too, that the very man, wdiose 
designs it uas tlic object of that measure to defeat, has since 
declared, that the expedition showed great energy on the part of 
the British government. Napoleon has not, because perhaps 
the question uas not })ut to liim, stated, in a direct manner, that 
he intended to make use of the Danish fleet ; but he is reported 
to have said : ‘^The Danes being able to join me with 16 sail of 
the line was of little consequence, as if he really had 

contemplated some assistance of the kind. In fact, Buona- 
parte’s confidential agent of that time, the celebrated Fouche, 
has since acknowledged, that one of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit gave liini the use of the Danish fleet. J Not 
more, however, than three or four of the ships could have been 
of use to the French ein]Jcror, during the little that remained of 
the season, as effective sail of the line, although the whole fleet 
might as transports. It is true that (and this was a circum*- 
stance which doubtless did not escape the proverbial acuteness 
of Naj)oleon) all the ships would have passed for what they 
nominally were, and would have required a corresponding force 
to be sent against them ; nor must it be forgotten, that the 
Danish seamen, whom, the French emperor blames the British 
for having left behind, § were brave, skilful, and, it is believed, 
tolerably numerous. 

♦ House of Lords March 3, Contents 125, Non-contents 57. 

House of Commons, March 21, Ayes 2 16, Noes 61. 

f See O’Moiira's Napoleon in Exile, vol. i., p.25l. 

S'>e Memoirs of Fouche, vol. i., p. 311. 

^ J Sec O’Meara’s in Napoleon in Exile, vol. ii., p. 20- 
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Although, as fonually announced by Admiral Gambler to the 
officers and men of llis fleet, the result, of the siege of Copen- 
hagen “ added the navy of Denmark to that of the United 
Kingdom, the latter gained a very slight accession of strength ; 
for, of the 15 linc-of-battle ships that reached an English port, 
four only were found to be worth the cost of repair as cruisers. 
These were the 

Gun-ship 

80 Christian VII. measuring 2131 tons, and built in 1803. 

C Dannemark „ 1836 „ „ 1794. 

74^ Norge „ 1960 „ „ 1800. 

( Princess-Carolina „ 1637 „ „ 1805. 

The model of the Christian VI L was so much admired, that 
a ship, in every respect the same was immediately ordered to be 
built. That ship was tlie Cambridge, of 2139 tons, launched 
in 1815. 

The most valuable part of the Copenhagen seizure were the 
masts, yards, timber^ sails, cordage, and other naval stores. The 
value of these may be partly appreciated wlien it is known that, 
exclusive of the stores that were shipped on board the British 
and late Danish men of war, 92 transports, measuring upwards 
of 20,000 tons, brought away full cargoes. The guns, of course, 
on account of the difference in their caliber, were of no value, 
except perhaps as metal for recasting. According to a Danish 
newspaper of the year ISOrS, the ordnance belonging to the 20 
sail of the line afloat, and to the frigates, slqpps, and gun-vessels, 
amounted to 201] long guns, 202 carronades, and 222 mortars. 
But it is believed that many of the sliips did not bring away 
the whole of their guns. The benefit to England was not what 
she had acquired, but what Denmark had lost ; and it is doubt- 
ful whether, all circumstances considered, the destruction of the 
Danish ships at their uioorings would not have been quite as 
profitable to the former, as their capture and conveyance home. 

The attack upon the Danish city and fleet naturally pro- 
duced, especially when a formidable French army was near and 
a Russian ally.ni prospect, a declaration of war on the part of 
, the crown prince; and on the 4th of November the King of 
England ordered reprisals to be granted against the ships, 
goods, and subjects of Denmark. Th^ winter was not, how- 
ever, the period for active operations; and the Vanguard 74, 
with a few frigates and smaller vessels, was all the British force 
left cruising in the Belt. 

On the 30th of August the British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Quebec, Captain the Right Honourable Lord Falkland, arrived 
i;>flr the Danish island of Heligoland, situated at the mouth of 
the Elbfe, and forming a natural barrier to the shoals of that 
river, the Weser, the Emms, and the Eyder. Lord Falkland 
immediately summoned the governor to surrcnder this small, 
but in a commercial point of view important, island to the arms 
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of Great Britain. The Danish officer refused ; and the Quebec 
■was preparing to use force to compel him, when, at 2 h. 30 m. 
p. M. on the 4th of September, Vice-admiral Thomas Macnamara 
Russel, with the 74-gun ship Majestic, Captain George Hart, 
arrived and anchored close off the town. At 6 p. m , uhile 
making arrangements to storm the place with the marines and 
seamen of the two ships, the vice-admiral received a flag of 
truce with an ofler to capitulate. On the next day, the 5th, the 
treaty was signed, and the island, which was much wanted as a 
safe asylum for the English cruisers in these dangerous waters, 
became a possession of Great Britain. 


BRITISH AND TURKISH FLEETS. 

The unbounded influence, which in the autumn of 1806, 
France had acquired in the councils of the divan, threatening a 
rupture between Turkey and Russia, England as the ally of the 
latter, endeavoured to restore the amicable relations of the two 
countries; but her ambassador, Mr. Arbuthnot, found himself 
completely foiled by the intrigues of the French ambassador. 
General Sebastiani. This artful emissary had arrived at Con- 
stantinople on the 10th of August, and in a few days succeeded 
in persuading the Porte to recal the reigning hospadars from 
Moldavia and Wallachia. On the 16th of September Sebastiani 
demanded, that th^ canal of Constantinople should be shut 
against Russian ships, which, by a former treaty, were allowed 
to pass it ; threatening war in case of refusal, and pointing to 
the powerful French army then in Dalmatia. 

On the 22d of October the British admiralty directed Vice- 
admiral Lord Collingwood, who still cruised off Cadiz, but, in 
the peaceable demeanour of the Franco-Spanish squadron, found 
little to occupy his attention, forthwith to detach three sail of 
the line, to reconnoitre the situation of the forts of the Darda- 
nells and fortifications adjacent, as a measure of prudence, in 
case circumstances should call for an attack upon them by a 
British force. Owing to the quick passage of the vessel# 
bearing the despatches, Lord Collingwood was enabled, on the 
2d of November, to send Rear-admiral Sir Thomas Louis upon 
the delicate and important service in view. And yet, on the 
16th of February, 1808, in the House of Commons, the Honour- 
able Thomas Grenville, the first lord of the admiralty who had 

f iven the orders, butwho was then out of office, stated, that 
ir Thomas Louis had not been detached until the 5th of 
December, and seemed to complain, as in that case well he 
might, that siiCPHveeks from the date of the orders hdd been 
allowed to expire before any step was taken to put them into 
execution.- This shows how requisite it is to attend to dates. 

On the 8th Sir Thomas, with the 80-gun ship Canopus, bear^ 
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ing his flag, Captain Thomas George Shortland, 74-guii ship 
Thunderer, Captain John Talbot, 64-guii ship Standard, Captain 
Thomas Harvey, one frigate and one sloop, anchored in Valetta 
harbour, island of Malta; and, having taken in water and 
provisions, the squadron sailed again on the 15th. On the 21st 
the rear-admiral anchored off the island of Tcnedos, situated 
about 14 miles to the southward of the entrance to the Dar- 
danells, for the purpose of obtaining pilots, and a change of 
wind to the southward. While these two indispensable articles 
are being waited for, we will endeavour to give a brief descrip- 
tion of the passage which the squadron was preparing to enter. 
The channel is full 12 leagues long, and, between the capes 
Greco and Janizary at its entrance, about three miles wide. 
About a mile up the strait are a pair of forts, called the outer 
castles of Europe and Asia. Here the channel is about two 
miles wide. About three leagues higher is a promontory, that 
contracts the passage to little more than three quarters of a 
mile. On each side rf this narrow, the proper Dardanells, stands 
a castle, mounted with heavy cannon. These are called the 
inner castles of Europe and Asia, or the castles of Sestos and 
Abydos. Above these castles the passage widens, and then 
forms another constriction, which is hardly so wide as the 
former, and is also defended by forts. The passage again 
widens, and, after slightly approximating at Galipoli, opens 
into the sea of Marmora. At nearly the opposite extremity of 
this small sea, and at about 100 miles frctei the entrance to it, 
stands the city of Constantinople. 

On the 27th, at 3 a. m., pilots being on board and the wind 
fair, the squadron weighed and stood towards the strait. At 9 
A. M. the Thunderer and Standard anchored in Azire bay, about 
two miles below the castle of Abydos ; and the Canopus, with 
a light west-south-west wind, proceeded alone. At 10 a. m. the 
rear-admiral interchanged salutes with the fort of Mydore, and, 
at 4 p. M. on the 28tli, with Seraglio point ; off which, at 5 p. m. 
the Canopus anchored, in company with the 40-gun frigate 
Endymion, Captain the Honourable Thomas llladen Capel, 
• who had carried out Mr. Arbuthnot, and was waiting the result 
of his negotiation. 

It would appear that, intimidated by the prepamtions of the 
Russian ambassador, Italinski, to leave the capital, the Turks 
had, since the 15th of October, reversed the decrees which 
Sebastian! had extorted from their fears, and acceded to all Ita- 
linski’s demands, when, on the 23d of November, the Russian 
General Michelson, at the head of a powerful army, entered 
Moldavia, and took possession of Chotzim, Bender, and Jassi. 
The nevi^s of this invasion turned the tide of affairs; and Ita- 
linski, on the 26th of December, went on board Sir Thomas 
Louis’s ship. 

On the 28th, early in the morning, the rear-admiral weighed 
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and steered for the Dardanells, leaving the Endymion to attend 
upon Mr. Arbuthnot. On the 2d of January, 18U7, the Canopus 
joined the Thunderer and Standard in Azire bay ; where were 
also lying the 38-gun frigate Active, Captain Richard Hussey 
Moubray, and I8*gun ship-sloop Nautilus, Captain Edward 
Palmer. On the 4th the Russian ambassador removed on board 
the Active, and the latter sailed with him to Malta. On the 
31st, at 10 A. M., the squadron was joined by the Endymion, 
having on board the British ambassador and suite, and the whole 
of the British merchants late residents of Constantinople ; with 
whom the frigate, having cut her cables, had sailed on the 29th, 
at 11 p. M. 

It appears that the cause of all this alarm was some private 
information, that the Turkish government meant to seize the 
Endymion, also the ambassador, his suite, and all the British 
residents, with the view of detaining them as hostages, and of 

putting them to death by torture,” in case a British force should 
commence hostilities. The merchants placed such reliance upon 
the intelligence, that they did not wait to carry off any part of their 
property. Sir Thomas Louis immediately weighed with his pas- 
sengers, and, dropping down, reanchored the same evening off 
the entrance of the strait. On the following morning, the 1st 
of February, the squadron again weighed, and anchored soon 
afterwards off the island of Tenedos. 

In anticipation of a rupture of the negotiations with the 
Sublime Porte, the British admiralty, on the 22d of November, 
1806, had directed Vice-admiial Lord Collingwood to detach a 
force to the Dardanclls, to be ready, in case of necessity, to act 
offensively against the Turks ; and, proceeds the order, ‘^as the 
service pointed out will require much ability and firmness in the 
officer who is to command it, you are to intrust the execution 
thereof to Vice-admiral Sir John Thomas Duckworth.”* Owing 
to these orders having been put on ^ oard a squadron, which was 
detained by contrary winds, it was not until the 12th of January 
that they reached Lord Collingwood off Cadiz. On the 15th, 
in the evening, Sir John parted company from the fleet, in the 
100-gun ship Royal-George, Captain Richard Balling Du^in, 
with instructions to the following purport. 

After having assembled the ships he had been directed to take 
with him, the vice-admiral was to proceed as expeditiously as 
possible to the Straits of Constantinople, and there take up 
such a position as would enable him to bombard the town, in 
case of a refusal to deliver up the Turkish fleet (the paper-force 
of which was 12 sail of the line and nine frigates), together 
with a supply c^^aval stores from the arsenal sufficient for its 
equipment. This was all plain sailing; but some contingencies 
were tacked to the vice-admirars ^instructions, which rendered 


* Parliamentary papers ordered March 23 , 1808 . 
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them complicated and obscure. For instance, he was to consult 
Mr. Arbuthnot on the measures proper to be pursued and it 
was only, when the British ambassador was of opinion that 
hostilities should commence,'^ that the British admiral was to 
make the peremptory demand of the surrender of the Turkish 
fleet. At this crisis, says Lord Collingwood should any 
negotiation on the subject be proposed by the Turkish govern- 
ment, as such proposition will probably be to gain time for pre- 
paring their resistance or securing their ships, I would recommend 
that no negotiation should continue more than half an hour ; 
and, in the event of an absolute refusal, you arc either to can- 
nonade the town, or attack the fleet wherever it may be, holding 
it in mind, that the getting the possession, and next to that the 
destruction, of the Turkish fleet, is the object of the first consider- 
ation/" Lord Collingwood added, that the force appointed for 
the service was greater than had originally been intended, on a 
belief that the Russian squadron would not be in a situation to 
co-operate ; but that his lordship had, by letter, requested Vice- 
admiral Seniavin, then cruising in the Archipelago, with a Russian 
squadron of eight or 10 sail of the line, to detach four of his 
ships to serve under Sir John Duckworth in the expedition. 

On the 17th the Royal-0 eorge arrived at Gibraltar, and on the 
1 8th sailed again, accompanied by the 98-guu ship Windsor- 
Castlc, Captain Charles Boyles, and Repulse 74, Captain the 
Honourable Arthur Kaye Leggc, all three ships, as ordered by 
Lord Collingwood, having completed thffir provisions to four 
months. On the 3Uth the squadron anchored in Valctta harbour, 
island of Malta; and on the 1st of February Sir John de- 
spatched the Active, which had arrived the preceding day with 
the Russian ambassador, to Sir Thomas Louis, to apprize him of 
the intended junction, and of the plan that was to follow. Oa 
the same day the 74-gun ship Ajax, Captain the Honourable 
Henry Blackwood, and on the 2d of February the Pompee, of 
the same force. Captain Richard Dacres, bearing the flag of 
Rear-admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, arrived from the coast 
of Sicily. On the 4th, in the afternoon, Sir John, thus rein- 
forced, sailed for the Archipelago, and on the 10th anchored ofl’ 
the island of Tenedos, in company with the Canopus and her 
companions ; making the squadron under the vice-admiral 
amount to eight sail of the line, two frigates (the Active having 
rejoined on the 6th), and two bomb-vessels, the Lucifer and 
Meteor, Captains Robert Elliot and James Collins. 

Sir John had now the satisfaction to learn, that the strait of 
the Dardanells was not quite so formidable a passage as had 
been represented; that the batteries were, some of them dilapi- 
dated, and others but partially mounted and poorly manned ; 
and that the bulk of the Turkish fleet lay moored in the port of 
Constantinople, in an unequipped but preparing state, except 
one 64-guii ship, four frigates, and several smaller vessels, at 
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anchor just below Point Pcsquies, which is nearly half-way up 
the channel to tlic Marmora. 

Every moment’s delay augmenting the danger, Sir John, on 
the 11th, at 11 a.m., weighed with the squadron, and stood 
towards the mouth of the Dardanells; but at 1 p.m., the wind, 
which was from the south-east, not being fair for passing up 
the channel, the ships came to an anchor off* Cape Janizary. 
Whether Vice-admiral Duckworth had received any other in- 
formation than that aflbrdcd him by Sir Thomas Louis, or that a 
few days’ reflection Imd enabled him to discover, in the latter’s 
communication, some cause of alarm which he had at first over- 
looked, certain it is, that, on or about the 14th of February, Sir 
John began stufling a cushion for his fall. In a letter to Lord 
Collingwood of that date, he says : “ Having explained our 
intentions thus far, I think it a duty I owe to his majesty, and 
my own honour, to observe to your lordship, that our minister 
having left Constantinople 16 days since, and the Turks employed 
Prencli engineers To erect batteries to flank every turn in our 
passage through the Dardanells, I conceive the service pointed 
out in my instructions us completely altered ; and, viewed in 
whatever light it may be, has become the most arduous and 
doubtful that ever has been utidertaken, for, as I am instructed 
by your lordship to communicate and consult with his majesty’s 
ambassador, and to be guided in my proceedings by such com- 
munication, it is on that principle that the resolution has been 
adopted, for the honour and character of the nation appear 
pledged, and in our hands they never can be tarnished. Of the 
hazard which attends such an enterprise I am fully aware. We 
arc to enter a sea environed with enemies, without a possible 
resource but in our ourselves ; and when we are to return there 
cannot remain a doubt but that the passage will be rendered as 
formidable as the eflbits of the Turkish empire, directed and 
assisted by their allies the French, c n make it. I entreat your 
lordship, however, to believe, that, as I am aware of the diffi- 
culties we have to encounter, so 1 am resolved that nothiilg on 
my part (shall) be left undone that can ensure the means of sur- 
mounting them.”* 

On the evening of the same day on which this preparative 
letter bears date, a melancholy accident befel the Ajax, one of 
the ships of Sir John Duckworth’s squadron. At 9 P. M., just as 
Captain Blackwood had retired to rest, the officer of the watch 
ran into the cabin and acquainted him that there was a great 
alarm of Are in the after part of the ship. Signals of distress 
were immediately made and enforced by guns. The fire had 
broken ^ut in tlv^^fter cockpit, and in the course of 10 ipinutes, 
notwithstanding every attempt to stifle it, the smoke became so 
dense, that, although the moon shone bright, the officers and 

j' 

* Parliamentary papers ordered March 23 1808. 
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men on the upper deck could only distinguish each other by 
speaking or feeling: all attempts, therefore, to hoist out the 
boats, except the jollyboat, were ineffectual. The flames then 
burst up the main hatchway, thereby dividing the fore from the 
after part of the ship ; and with the greatest difficulty, the cap- 
tain, and about 381 of the officers, seamen, and marines of the 
ship, effected their escape, chiefly by jumping overboard from 
the bowsprit, or dropping into the few boats that were enabled to 
approach in time to be useful. Capftain Blackwood leaped from 
the spritsail yard, and, after being about half an hour in the 
water, was picked up much exhausted, by one of the boats oi 
the Canopus. 

The Ajax burnt during the whole night, and, the wind blowing 
fresh from the north-east, drifted on the island of Tenedos ; 
where, at 5 a. m. on the following day, the 15th, the ship blew* 
up with an awful explosion. Her net complement of men and 
boys was about 633 ; therefore, admitting all to have been on 
board at the commencement of the disaster, 250 souls must have 
perished. Among the sufferers were two merchants of Constan- 
tinople, and two women : a third saved herself by following her 
husband with a child in his arms down a rope from the jib-boom 
end. 

A court-martial sat on Captain Blackwood and his surviving 
officers and crew for the loss of their ship, and pronounced upon 
them a sentence of honourable acquitted. Nothing of a decisive 
nature appears to liave transpired relative to the origin of the 
accident, but rumour attributed it to a light falling among some 
hay which had been incautiously stowed away in the after cock- 
pit or bread-room. Mr. Parke, the chemist, seems, however, to 
think it highly probable, that the fire which destroyed the Ajax 
was occasioned by the spontaneous combustion of some coals 
having a quantity of martial pyrites mixed with them.*' 

At length the wind shifted to south-south-west, and on the 
19th, at 7 A.M., the squadron weighed, and steered for the 
entrance ot the Dardanells, Sir Sidney Smith of the Pompee 
had previously been directed to take under his orders the Tiiun- 
derer. Standard, and Active, and, in case any opposition should 
be offered by the Turkish squadron, to destroy it. The British 
ships then formed themselves in line of battle in the following 
order : Canopus, Repulse, Royal-George, Windsor-C^stle, Stand- 
ard, liaving in tow the Meteor, Pompee, Thunderer, having in 
tow the Lucifer, Endymion, Active. At 8 a. m., the Canopus 
arrived abreast of the outer castles, both of which opened a fire 
upon her, and, in succession upon the ships in her wake ; but, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Arbuthnot none of the British ships 
returned^ the fire, except the two bomb-vessels, who threw a few 
shells. This appears to have been rather an inconsistent pro- 

* See Parke’s Chemical Catechism, j). 265, note. 
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ceeding ; but the bombs were actually signalled by the com- 
xnander-in-chicf to open their fire. What effect that tire pro- 
duced we cannot positively say; but we believe it amounted to 
no more than the squadron suffered in passing these castles, and 
that was too slight to be noticed. At 9 h. 30 m. a.m. the lead- 
ing ship of the British squadron arrived abreast of the inner pair 
of castles, which also opened a fire, within point-blank shot. 
This fire was returned by the ships of the scj^uadron in succession 
as they passed, and doubtless with some efiect. 

The damage sustained by the British ships in passing the 
Dardanells, for that object had now been attained, w’as compa- 
ratively trifling. Not a mast or yard had been shot away, and 
the only spars injured were the spritsail yard of the Royal- 
George, gaff of the Canopus, and maintopsail yard of the Stand- 
ard. Nor was the loss of men by any means so great as might 
have been expected. The Canopus had three seamen killed, 
one jpetty-ofticer, eiglit seamen, and three marines wounded ; 
the Repulse, one pctty-officer and two seamen wounded ; the 
Royal-George, two seamen and one marine killed, two petty 
oflicers, 22 seamen, and five marines wounded, total, three 
killed and 29 wounded ; rather out of the usual proportion. 
The Windsor-Castle had seven seamen wounded : the remaining 
ships, namely, the Standard, Meteor (who had the misfortune 
to burst her 13-inch mortar), Pompee, Thunderer, Lucifer, 
Endymion, and Active, no one hurt; total, six killed and 61 
wounded. 

A little above the castle of Abydos, and stretching on towards 
Point Pesquies, or Nagara Burun, on the Asiatic side, lay the 
Turkish squadron, of which we have before spoken, consisting of 
one 64-gun ship, with a rcar-admirars flag, one 40-gun frigate, 
with the flag of the captain pasha, two frigates of 36, and one of 
32 gunS; four corvettes, one of 22, one of 18, and two of 10 guns, 
two armed brigs, and two gun-boats. One of the brigs, on ob- 
serving the approach of the British, cut her cables, and made 
sail for Constantinople with the intelligence; and yet no ship, as 
it appears, w’as detached in pursuit of her. With more gallantry 
than discretion, the Turkish ships fired at the British van, as 
soon as it arrived abreast of them. Having returned this fire, 
the Canopus, Repulse, Royal-George, and Windsor-Castle, stood 
on to an anchorage about three miles above the point ; while 
Sir Sidney, with the Pompee, Thunderer, Standard, and frigates, 
ran in and anchored within musket-shot of the Turkish squadron, 
as well as of a redoubt on the point, mounting 31 heavy guns. 

At about 10 a. m., the firing commenced, and in half an hour 
the Turkish 64‘^ii on shore on the Asiatic side of thq stream. 
In a few minutes afterwards the pasha’s frigate, and all the other 
vessels, except one frigate, one corvette, and one gun-boat, did 
the same. The two latter were cc^ured. The frigate cut her 
cables to escape from the heavy fire of the Pompee and Thun- 
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derer, and was making for the European side ; when the Active, 
by signal weighed and stood after her, but was unable to prevent 
the Turks from running their ship on shore. Captain Moubray 
then sent his boats, under the command of Lieutenant George 
Wickens Willes and Walter Croker, who took out the crew of 
the frigate, and afterwards destroyed her. 

As the redoubt on the point maintained its fire, and the 
Turkish ships that had run on shore near it kept up their colours, 
while a part of the crews remained armed on the beach, and a 
considerable body of Asiatic troops, both horse and foot, appeared 
on the hills, the British were under the necessity of continuing the 
cannonade. A few shells from the Pompee dispersed the Asiatics, 
and Lieutenant Mark Oates, of that ship’s marines, landed and 
brought off their green standard. Meanwhile the boats of the 
Thunderer and Standard, under the command of Lieutenants 
John Carter, John Waller, and Thomas Colby, boarded and 
destroyed the three Turkish frigates on shore on the Asiatic side ; 
and Lieutenant Edward Nicolls of the Standard’s marines, to 
whom the duty of burning the 40-gun frigate had been assigned, 
struck and carried off the flag of the captain pasha. Profiting 
by the consternation of the Turks from the explosions on all sides 
of them. Lieutenant Nicolls, accompanied by Lieutenant of 
marines William Finmore and Lieutenant Lcstock Francis Boi- 
leau, entered the redoubt, the Turks retreating as the party ap- 
proached. He then set fire to the gabions, and spiked the guns ; 
eight of which were brass, and curried immensely large marble 
balls. The expected explosion of the iine-of-battle ship, which 
the Repulse, by signal from the comniauder-in-chief, was assist- 
ing the Pompee’s boats to destroy, obliged the British to retire 
from the shore before they had quite completed the demolition 
of the redoubt. The boats detached upon this service were 
commanded by Lieutenant William Fairbrother Carroll, having 
under him Lieutenant Walter Croker, Lieutenants of marines 
David Holt and Williarn Lawrie, master’s mate David Sinclair, 
and midshipmen Thomas Smith, George Parkyns, Edmund 
Lyons, and Norfolk King. 

The loss sustained by the British in their engagement with 
the Turkish squadron and the redoubt amounted to three seamen 
and one marine killed, and one officer,* nine seamen, and 
four marines wounded, belonging to the Thunderer, five seamen 
wounded belonging to the Pompee, one officer and five seamen 
wounded belonging to the Standard, and one marine wounded, 
to the Endymion ; total four killed^ and 26 wounded : making, 
with the previous loss, 10 killed and 77 wounded, the amount in 
the ofl^cial return. 

* In consequence of the manner in which the general return of loss is 
drawn up at the foot of Sir John Duckworth’s public letter, wc are unable to 
specify what officer was woundpi in any of the separate services performed 
during this expedition. 
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At 5 p. m .9 havini; destroyed the Turkish squadron, and left 
the Active, in conjunction with the prize-corvette, gun-boat, and 
a division of the Pompee’s boats to effect the total destruction of 
the battery, Sir Sidney with the remainder of his division got 
under way ; and. Sir John having also weighed, the whole 
squadron pursued its course up the channel, with a strong breeze 
from the south by west, which was as fair as it could blow. At 
8 p. M., the ships passed Galipoli, and, entering the sea of 
Marmora, stood for Constantinople. The British admiral carried 
little sail during the night; and on the following day, the 20th, 
the wind lessened considerably. The delay caused by this 
double niisfortu^ie made it nearly 10 p. m. before the squadron 
came to anchor ; and then, not off the town of Constantinople, 
but off the Prince’s islands, about eight miles from it. 

On the 21st, at daybreak, the wind blew moderately from the 
south-east; and every one in the squadron, except the admiral 
and the ambassador, expected probably that the ships would 
weigh, and, in tlie letter as well as spirit of Sir John’s instruc- 
tions, proceed off the town, to be ready to bombard it the 
instant Mr. Arbuthnot should give the word. In fact it would 
appear that, as the ambassador, his suite, and the British resi- 
dents of Constantinople were completely out of the hands of the 
Turks, and as hostilities had actually commenced between the 
latter and the British, the whole of the contingencies referred to 
in Sir John’s instructions weie got rid of, and that therefore the 
admiral was now at liberty to act upon his own responsibility. 
Sir John, how'cver, thought otherwise, and preferred consulting 
the ambassador, whose pacific disposition he must by this time 
liave known. The British squadron, consequently, remained at 
anclior ; and the Endyinion w^as the only vessel that moved, or 
that made an attempt to move, towards Constantinople. 

The frigate, with the ambassador’s despatches, anchored at 
about 11 h. 30 rn. a. m., within four m les of the town, that being 
as near as, according to Sir John’s letter, the lightness of the 
wind and the strength of the current would permit her to ap- 
proach. In these despatches Mr. Arbuthnot declares, that 
the British fleet will avail itself of the first favourable wind to 
proceed towards Constantinople;” tells the Turks, that the 
arrival of the fleet ought to convince them that, when orders 
have been given to British officers, no difficulties, no dangers, 
can retard their execution a single moment and promises that, 

in case a favourable ^>answer arrives on the day following at 
sunset, all hostile demonstration shall cease.” 

On the 21st, at daybreak, Sir John Thomas Duckworth, 
vice-admiral of white and knight of the bath,”* as he very 

♦ This honour was conferred upon him on the 6th of June, 1801, on his 
return from taking quiet possession of the Danish Wcst-lndia islands, and 
probably as a compensation for his los^ of prize-money to the almost imme- 
diate restoration of the captured colonies. ^ ^ 
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? roperIy styles himself^ fires his first epistolary broadside at the 
urkish fleet. He informs the Sublime Porte that, “ having it 
in his power to destroy the capital and all the Turkish vessels, 
the plan of operations which his duty prescribes to him is, in 
consequence^ very clearly marked out,” Was ever any thing so 
happily expressed? The vice-admiral then demands, as the only 
alternative, to be put in possession of the Turkish ships and 
of stores sufficient for their equipment, and gives the Turkish 
government half an hour after the translation of his note to the 
reis effeiidi, to determine upon the proposal. 

As a proof of the conciliatory spirit of the Turks, and of how 
much was to be expected from them by negotiation, they refused 
to permit the flag of truce to land. On the same evening Mr. 
Arbuthnot addressed a note to the reis effendi, and declared, that 
the answer to the admiral’s note must be delivered in half an 
hour.” Whether or not the officer who carried this note was 
permitted to land is uncertain. Midnight of the 21st produced 
another threatening note from the admiral, beginning thus: 
“ As it has been discovered by our glasses, that the time granted 
the Sublime Porte to take its decision is employed in warping 
the ships of war into places more susceptible of defence, and in 
constructing batteries along the coast, it is the duty of the vice- 
admiral to lose no time.”* 

Daybreak on the 22d arrived, and with it appeared at tlie 
admiral’s mast-head the gladdening signal of Preoaio to 
weigh.” The bri‘e7.e. which continued to blow from the south- 
east, freshened in the forenoon; but tlie preparative flag still 
stuck fast to No. 66. Towards 4 p. m. the wind began to slacken, 
and at 5 p. m, subsided to nearly a calm. The sliips remained 
at their anchors ; and the opportunity of showing, that the 
threats, of which the admiral and the ambassador bad been so 
lavish, were not empty boastings, was lost. The effect of mor- 
tified pride was very serious upon the ambassador; for he was 
taken sick that very afternoon, and became so very ill on the 
day following, that the admiral, whose frame was formed of 
tougher materials, had the whole burden of diplomacy upon 
himself. 

Sir John^s first letter in the character of ambassador bears dnte 
on the 23d, and is written in a very lofty and choleric tone. The 
vice-admiral begins by practising what, in moderate language, 
may be called a ruse. He says: “ When the Active joins me, or 
even when my squadron shall be joined by all our naval force, 
even that shall nof occasion any alteration in the terms I have 
proposed. I must tell you frankly, I will not consent to lose hny 
moi^ tpne. I ovt^e it to my sovereign and to my own honour not 
* 

* These extracts are from the copies of the correspondence in the London 
journals, as translated from the Moniteur. This, which may account for the 
occasional obscurity of the langu&gc, is the only way in which they have been 
made public. 
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to suffer myself to be duped^ and those in^ho are capable of' 
thinking so meanly of others, justly become themselves the 
object of suspicion. You are putting your shif>8 of war in 
motion; you take every method of increasing the means of 
defence; but if the Sublime Porte really wishes to save ita 
capital from the dreadful calamities which are ready to burst 
upon it, the thought of which is shocking to our feelings of 
humanity, you will be sent here very early to-morrow morning 
with full powers to conclude with me the w’ork of peace, which 
Mr. Arbuthnot would by this time have set out to conclude on 
shore, if he had not been prevented by a very serious indispo- 
sition. I now declare to you, for the last time, that no consider- 
ation whatever sliall induce me to remain at a distance from 
your capital a single moment beyond the period I have now 
assigned ; and you are sufficiently acquainted with the English 
character, not to be ignorant that, in a case of unavoidable 
necessity, we are less disposed to threaten than to execute. But 
understand me well. Our object is peace and amity: this 
depends on you.*^ 

Can it be wondered that the Turkish minister, having the 
shrewd Sebastiani at his elbow, should laugh at all this verbiage, 
and treat with contempt both the writer and the government of 
which he was the organ? First, the fleet of the Turks is de- 
manded : now, merely that the latter will remain at peace ; or, 
in other words, that they will allow Sir John to repass the 
Dardanells without further molestation. Well, the Tuiks agree 
to treat; and Sir John, on February 24, says: Considering 
the very great importance of the affair, not only as it regards the 
Sublime Porte and Great Britain, but the whole world, I have 
come to the resolution of personally conducting it.” The ad- 
miral then proposes that a Turkish minister shall be sent on 
board either the Endyniion or the Royal-George ; or he is willing 
himself to go on shore on any of ^..le Prince's islands. The 
Turks name Kadikioi on the Asiatic side. Sir John Duckworth 
now discovers that there is no precedent of an admiral, or 
comniander-in-cliief, quitting his squadron.” He also declares, 
that the place is too far distant.” Whatever may have been 
the vice-admiral’s motives for declining to trust himself among 
the Turks, they were such, apparently, as no arguments could 
overcome. Sir John therefore wished to depute rear-admiral 
Louis to be his representative on shore. 

Whether the latter felt, that he who wore the honours, should 
also share the dangers, of the ambassadorsRip, or that he con- 
sidered the negotiation, like the rest of this celebrated war of 
words, to be all'?%<ipour. Sir Thomas Louis preferred remaining, 
on board his ship. The only persons, therefore, whose lives^ 
were placed in jeopardy, were a young midshipman named 
Harwell, and four lads belonging to the Endymion; who, on 
their way to the island of Prota in the frigate’s jolly boat, to bay 
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provisions of the Greek inhabitants, had been boarded by a party 
of Turks from the main and carried to Constantinople. A 
demand to have these lads restored formed the third stage of 
this protracted correspondence ; and a flat refusal to deliver 
them up completed the climax of insolence and barbarity on one 
side, and of humiliation and disgrace on the other. 

On the 27th, in the morning, it was discovered that the Turks 
had landed on the island of Prota, one of the Prince’s islands, 
and the nearest to the anchorage of the British squadron; and 
that they were erecting a battery to annoy the latter. The 
marines of the squadron, under Captain R. Kent belonging to 
the Canopus, were prepared for disembarking ; and the Repulse 
and Lucifer, having been ordered to cover the boats, proceeded 
towards the island. The two ships, on their approach, began to 
scour the beach, with their grape, when, instantly, a number of 
Tiirl^s quitted the island in their boats; and one boat, containing 
11 men, supposed to comprise the remainder of all those who 
had landed, was captured. In the afternoon the discovery was 
made, that some Turks were still on the island of Prota. The 
marines of the Canopus immediately pushed off for the island, 
landed ; and, pursuing the Turks to a monastery with loop-holes 
for musketry, got w'orsted, with the loss of their brave com- 
mander and of several of their party. The signal having been 
made for assistance, the marines and armed boats’ crews of the 
Royal-George, Windsor-Castle, and J^'tandard, hastened to the 
rescue of their comrade's on shore. A smart skirmish ensued; 
and, in the height of it, an ofliccr ai rived from the admiral, with 
orders for the detachments to return on board. The different 
boats’ crews reached their respective ships soon after dark, with 
the loss of two officers, and five petty officers, seamen, and 
marines killed, and two officers, and 17 petty officers, seamen, 
and marines wounded; total, seven killed anti wounded. 

Here was an enterprise that, had it succeeded, would have 
almost atoned for the imbeedity and irresolution which had cha- 
racterized every preceding act of the expedition. On the island 
of Prota, when attacked by the British, were two very import- 
ant personages, General Sebastiaiii and the chief aga of the 
Janizaries. Had these men been brought on board the squadron. 
Sir John might at least have obtained, as the price of their 
ransom, leave to quit, what he so feelingly calls, a sea en- 
vironed with enemies,^’ without harm to hioiscif or his ships. A 
clever negotiator, indeed, might have effected a surprising change 
in the political views and intentions of the Sublime Porte. 

It was not merely that the force, originally detached against 
the Turk^ upon the island of Prota, was inadequate to the pur- 
pose ; it was, that the small reinforcement afterwards sent had 
received directions to bring off the Canopus’s people, but to 
avoid being drawn into danger.” These were Sir John Duck- 
worth’s positive orders ; and even his permission to Rear-admiral 
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Louis, to send the first party, consisting of the marines of the 
Canopus, was not conceded without the neutralizing aecom- 
paniment, that no risk whatever must be run, but if it could 
be eflected without hazarding the people, it might/' Who ex- 
pects that military operations are to be conducted without risk ? 
If the detachments were “not to pursue their object should it be 
attended w^ith any hazard," Sir John might as well have sent a 
party of old women to drive away the Turks. Such milk-and- 
water wishy-washy measures will never succeed. And yet, not 
the slightest imputation attaches to the othcers or men who 
landed on Prota : all acted as British seamen and marines will 
ever act when left to themselves ; but, in the midst of their 
glorious career, comes the chilling order for them to re-embark 
and return to their ships. 

The calm weather of the 25th and 26th had been succeeded 
on the 27th by a westerly wind, which blew during* the vvhgle of 
the 28th ; but the Turks had learned by experience, that the 
Biitish admiral had no real intention to molest their town or 
their fleet. The latter they had been suftered partially to equip, 
and the former to protect by batteries at every assailable point. 
That the French engineers and Turkish workmen had not been 
idly employed at a distance from the capital, we shall presently 
have occasion to show. By daybreak on the 1st of March the 
wind had shifted to the noith-east; which was as fair as it could 
blow for quitting the territories of a people so ignorant and fool- 
haidy, tluit no rhetoric could persuade, no threats intimidate 
them. Up went, at the Royal-George'‘s mast-head, the signal 
to weigh ; and tlie preparative flag, if hoisted along with it, was 
so quickly hauled down, that at 8 h. 26 m. a. m. the whole of the 
British ships were under sail, standing in line of battle. 

Although the Turks had been 10 days equipping their fleet, 
they Jiad not, it appears, been able to get ready for sea more 
than five sail of the line and four fi. gates, 'fhesc were at anchor 
in the road. By way of a flourish, or, as Sir John says, to give 
the Turkish “fleet" an opportunity to come out and attack him, 
he stood on and off Constwitinople during the day, and at night 
bore up for the Dardanells, On the 2d, at 6 p. m., daylight 
being preferred for passing the castles, the squadron came to an 
anchor about six miles above Point Pesquies, and was there 
joined by the Active frigate and her prize, the late Turkish cor- 
vette ; which latter, by the admirafs orders, was given up to the 
prisoners. ^ 

On the 3d, at 7 h. 30 m. a.m., the squadron again weighed^ 
and at 8h. 15m. a.m. bore up under topsails, with the wind 
fresh at north-^st. The ships then proceeded down thjp channel 
in the same order in which they had sailed up,** except that the 
Active was ahead of the Endymion, and that, instead of the 


* See p. SOU 
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Standard^ the Endytnion had the Meteor in tow. On approach- 
ing the castle of Abydos, hoping probably to propitiate the 
Turks, Sir John fired a salute of 13 guns. This produced an 
immediate return of shot and shells, both from the two castles 
and from the battery on Point Pesquies ; which latter, since the 
passage up, had been repaired and remounted. The other bat- 
teries on both sides, successively as the ships arrived abreast of 
them, opened their fire and received a fire in return. The mutual 
cannonade was kept up until nearly 11 h. 40 m. A. m.; and at a 
little before noon the British squadron anchored off Cape Jani- 
zary, out of the reach of further molestation. 

The improved state of the defences of the Dardanells, since 
the passage up of the British, would naturally display its effects 
upon the latter in their passage down. We will take the ships 
in the order in which they descended the strait. The Canopus 
had her wheel carried away, and her hull much damaged, by 
the stone shot, but escaped with the loss of only three seamen 
wounded. On board the Repulse, a stone shot, from the castle 
on the Asiatic side, came througli between the poop and quarter- 
deck, and killed two quarter-masters, five seamen, and three 
marines, and wounded one lieutenant of marines, two corporals, 
and four privates, also two quarter-masters and a boatswain^s 
mate ; total, 10 killed and 10 wounded, the only loss which the 
Repulse on this occasion sustained. The same shot badly 
wounded the mizenmast, broke and carried away the wheel, and 
did other serious damagt*. The Royal-Oeorge had several lower 
shrouds cut away, and her musts slightly wounded : a large 
stone shot also stuck fast in her cut-water. Her loss amounted 
to two seamen and one marine killed, two officers, one petty- 
officer, 22 seamen, and two marines wounded ; total, three 
killed and 27 wounded.* A stone shot of 800 pounds weight 
struck the iiiiiinmast of the Windsor-Castle, ami cut it more 
than three quarters througli : her loss amounted to threh sea- 
men killed, one petty-officer and 12 seamen wounded. On 
board the Standard, a stone shot from the castle of Sestos, 
weighing 770 pounds, and measuring six feet eight inches in 
circumference and two feet two inches in diameter, entered the 
lower deck, killed four seamen, and, having set fire to the salt- 
boxes which were on deck for immediate use, caused an explo- 
sion that badly wounded one lieutenant, three petty-officers, 37 
seamen, and six marines. The alarm of fire that followed the 
explosion caused four seamen to leap overboard, all of whom 
were drowned ; making the Standard’s total loss by this single 
shot (and which was all she sustained) amount to eight killed 
and drowned, and 47 wounded. The Pompee had the good 
fortune to escape without being struck by a shot, in hull, masts, 
rigging, or sails. The Thunderer, on the other hand, was a 
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good deal damaged^ and had two seamen killed^ one lieutenant, 
one midshipman, 10 seamen, and two marines wounded. The 
Lucifer had no one hurt. The Active received a granite shot 
weighing 800 pounds, and measuring six feet six inches in cir- 
cumference, winch passed through her side two feet above the 
water, and lodged on the orlop deck, close to the magazine- 
scuttle, without injuring a man. The aperture made by it was 
so wide, that Captain Moubray, on looking over the side to 
ascertain what damage it had done, saw two of his crew thrust- 
ing their heads through at the same moment. Had there been a 
'necessity for hauling to the wind on the opposite tack, she must 
have gone down.* Her loss altogether amounted only to her 
boatswain, four seamen, and three marines wounded. The En- 
dymion had three seamen killed, and one lieutenant and eight 
seamen w'ounded. The Meteor had the misfortune, about a 
quarter of an hour before she got abreast of tlic castle of Abydos, 
to part the hawser by which the Eiidymion had been towing her. 
The Endymion did not wait to take the Meteor again in tow, but 
hastened past the batteries. These opened a tremendous fire 
upon the bomb, and all on board the squadron, knowing that the 
Meteor’s magazine was above water, expected every instant to 
see her blown into the air. The stone shot flew about her in all 
directions, and some struck her hull. At length, after (as in the 
passage up she had done her 13-inch) bursting her 10-incli 
mortar, the Meteor got past the batteries, with the loss of one 
lieutenant of the marine artillery and seven seamen wounded. 
We may notice in passing, that the Lucifer’s magazine was also 
above water, both bombs having originally been merchant 
vessels. The regular bombs, or those built as such, have their 
magazines below water, which is the proper place. It was cer- 
tainly a very hazardous experiment, to take these bomb-vessels 
W'here^ they would be exposed to so close and heavy a fire as in 
the passage of the Dardanells. 

The total of the Eritish loss in repassing the Dardanells 
amounted to 29 killed and 138 wounded ; and the total loss 
incurred in the expedition, to 46 killed, including the four drowned, 
and 236 woundeJ. The following aj)pear to have been the 
officers who suliered on the occasion. Killed : Captain of 
marines 11. Kent, of the Canopus, and Lieutenant George 
Lawrence Belli, of the Koyal- George. \Vounded: Lieutenants 
John Forbes and Nisbet Josiah Willoughby, and midshipmen 
George Holbrook, John Furncaux, — Dulrymple, John Alexander, 
John Wood Bouse, and Charles Cotesworth, of the Royal- 
George; master’s mate John Nichols, and midshipman George 
Wray, of the ^Janopus ; master’s mate William Jon^ of the 
Windsor-Castle ; Lieutenant of marines Thomas Marshall, and 
master’s male Joseph Magui of the Repulse ; Lieutenants John 


* Marshall’s Naval Dbgraphy, vol. i., p. 809, 
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Waller and Thomas Colby, and midshipman Moore, of the 

Thunderer ; Lieutenant Daniel Harrini^ton, Lieutenant of marines 
William Finmore, master’s mates John» Haines and William 
Smith, midshipman Charles Jay, and boatswains William 
Shorbridge of the Standard, and Mark Palmer of the Active; 
Lieutenant John Langdon of the Hndymion, and Lieutenant of 
marine artillery George E. Ballchild, of the Meteor. 

When the British admiral, as already related, dropped anchor 
off Cape Janizary, he was joined by the Russian admiral with 
eight sail of the line. What followed we will give in the words 
of one who, naturally feeling a bias towards Sir John Duckworth,’*' 
never wilfully misses an opportunity of bepraising him. Siniavin 
requested Sir John to return with him, and renew the attack or 
the negotiations ; but this was declined, and it was observed, 
perhaps with too much national vanity, that where a British 
squadron had failed no other was likely to succced.f 

So much for the far-famed expedition to the Dardanells. Had 
the board of admiralty of that day been better acquainted with 
the character of Sir John Tliomas Duckworth, they would have 
sought elsewhere for an officer of ability and firmness” to carry 
their orders into execution. There was one, indeed, not five 
days’ sail from the mouth of the Dardanells, wliose ability and 
firmness had never been doubted, and whose local experience, 
and well-known influence with the Porte, eminently fitted him 
to be the conductor of such an enterprise. As soon as the Turks 
had decided to bo hostile by filing at his ships, Rear-admiral 
Sir Sidney Smith would have considered himself as released from 
all further dependence upon the ambassador, and would have 
thought only of what was due to the honour of the British flag. 
On meeting the Turkish ships off Point Pesquies, he would 
have left two or three of his line-of-battle ships, and his frigates, 
to dispose of them, and, with the remainder of his squadron, 
would have dashed on to Constantinople. There, in denance of 
currents and eddies, custics and granite balls, he would have 
laid his squadron close to the town, with his heaviest ship ready, 
at a moment’s notice, to batter down the walls of the seraglio, if 
the terms which he had been instructed to demand were not 
strictly complied with. No one can doubt what would have 
been the result of a measure so prompt, so intimidating, and so 
practicable. 

That there should have been no investigation of the causes 
that led to so palpable a defeat as the one we have just done 
relating, may appear extraordinary. An inquiry was undoubtedly 
in contemplation, but two or three circumstances conspired to 
prevent it from being prosecuted. On the 16th of May, 1808, 
CSolonel Wood moved, in parliament, for the log of the Royal* 
George, with the view of grounding a charge against Sir John 


* See p. 202. 
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Thomas Duckworth ; but the House of Commons refused to 
grant the motion^ on the principle, that the inqui^ fell more 
properly under the coguizance of a court-martial. In four days 
afterwards the House was called upon to pass a vote of censure 
upon the planners of the expedition, the members of the late 
administration. This motion also was lost ; although Mr. 
Canning, then foreign secretary, declared, ** it was obvious that 
the expedition might have done more than it did/' and Mr. 
Windham, late secretary at war, insisted, that “ the failure of 
the enterprise could not be attributed to any misconduct on the 
part of the late government.” 

This was a broad hint ; but Sir John Thomas Duckworth had 
already shown (see p. 304), that a side wind could make no 
impression upon him: he, therefore, did not demand an inquiry 
into his conduct, nor did any one else. The fact is, the public 
■was so astounded at the idea of marble shot of 800 pounds weight, 
so convinced of the almost insurmountable difficulties of passing 
the Dardanells, and so satisfied with the ndmiial for having 
destroyed the Turkish fleet," as most of the papers described 
the G4 and the three or four frigates,"*^ that Sir John rather 
gained than lost credit for the discomfiture he had experienced. 

It certainly* was, to say the least of it, very injudicious to 
subject ihe acts of the admiral to the consent of the ambassador. 
The cabinet should have decided upon the measure, and the 
admiral alone have been charged with its execution. Although 
a tissue of contingencies and niccly-drawn distinctions may be 
unravelled in an instant by the professed diplomatist, a string of 
if} and /juts cannot fail to puzzle the understanding, and to 
mislead the judgment, of the unsophisticated sailor. He never 
succeeds so well, admitting his heart to be in the right place, as 
when he can see his way all clear before him to the very muzzles 
of the enemy's cannon. 

The attack by the Hritish on the ca^jital of 1 urkey was imme- 
diately followed by the departure of an expedition against 
Alexandria in Egypt. On the Gth of March the British 74-gun 
ship Tigre, Captain Benjamin liallowcll, accompanied by the 
38-gun frigate Apollo, Captain Edward Fellowes, 16-gun brig- 
sloop Wizard, Captain Edmund Pulmer, and 33 sail of trans- 

J orts, having on board about 5000 troops under Major-general 
Vaser, sailed from Messina in Sicily, fin the 7th, in the night, 
during thick and blowing weather, the Apollo and 19 sail of 
transports parted company ; and on the 16th the Tigre, with the 
remaining 14, reached the Arab's tower. On the 16th the Tigre 
alone stood in towards Alexandria, to ascertain from Major 
Missit, the Britk^h resident, and Mr. Briggs, the vice-consul, 
who were expected to be on board the Wizard, which ha*d been 

^ * In Ralfe’s “ Naval Chronology,” xol. ii., p. 29 , we arc favoured with a 
wiew of the “ Destruction of the Turkish fleet.” 
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previously detached to receive them, the strength and disposition 
of the garrison and inhabitants. A favourable report being re- 
turned, the tmnsports were called in from tj|e offing ; and, in the 
course of the evening, all the ships anchored off the entrance of 
the old or western harbour. 

A summons was immediately sent, demanding possession of 
the town and fortresses. The morning, the 17tb, brought a 
reply from the governor, that he would defend the place to the 
last extremity. On the same evening, therefore, between 600 
and 700 troops, along with five field-pieces, and 66 seamen 
under Lieutenant James Boxer, were disembarked, without op- 
position, near the ravine that runs from lake Marcotis to the 
sea ; but, owing to the heavy surf which got up in the night, 
the remainder, consisting of about 300 men, were not landed 
until the following day. On the evening of tliis day, the 18th, 
the troops moved forward, and attacked and carried the enemy's 
advanced works, with the slight loss of seven killed and 10 
wounded. On the 19th, the Apollo and the missing transports 
appeared in the offing. On joining the Tigrc, the Apollo pro- 
ceeded, with all the transports, to Aboukir bay ; where, on the 
following day, the 20tli, the remainder of the troops were landed 
without of>position, the castle of Aboukir having p^viously been 
secured. The appearance of such a reinforcement induced the 
Turkish governor to oticr terms of capitulation, similar to those 
which the British had proposed. On the same afternoon these 
terms were accepted ; and at 2 a.m. on the 21st, possession 
was taken of the heights of CalVaiille and Cretin, and imme-> 
diately afterwards of the city of Alexandria itself^ the garrison 
of which amounted only to 467 troops and sailors. 

» In the old or western harbour of Alexandria were found two 
Turkish frigates and one corvette. One' frigate mounted 28 
long 18-pounders (French caliber) on the main deck, and six 
long 8-puundcrs and six 18-pounder carronades on the quarter- 
deck and Ibrecastle ; total 40 guns, all brass. The other frigate 
mounted 26 long brass 12, and eight long brass 6 pounders, 
total 34 guns; and the corvette 14 long 6, and two long 18 
pounders, also of brass. 

On the 22d vice-admiral Duckworth, with a part of his squa- 
dron, arrived on the coast. The arrival of this reinforcement 
induced Major-general Fraser to attack Rosetta and Khania- 
nieh, chiefly to get a supply of provisions for the garrison. The 
troops advanced and took possession, without resistance, of the 
heights of Abourmandour which command the town of Rosetta. 
In attempting, however, to possess themselves of that town, 
the troqps were completely defeated, and returned to Alexan- 
dria with the loss of 400 officers and men killed and wounded, 
including among the former, the major-general himself. Fa- 
mine now threatened the city of Alexandria, and Vice-admiral 
Sir John Duckworth^ leaving the command of the squadron to 
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Rear-admiral Sir Thomas Louis (who died soon afterwards on 
board the Canopus), quitted the coast, for England ; where, on 
the 26th of May, th^ Royal George safely arrived. 

The further operations of the British in Egypt, being wholly 
of a military nature, need not be here detailed. It may suffice 
to state, that the troops, being overpowered by numbers, suf- 
fered reverses ; and after losing upwards of 1000 of their num- 
ber in killed, wounded, and prisoners, were compelled, in the 
middle of September, to evacuate Egypt, and re-embark on 
board their ships. This the British were permitted to do by a 
convention with the governor of Egypt; who, immediately on 
their departure, entered the city of Alexandria at the head of a 
powerful army, and rehoisted on its lofty towers,- the standard 
of Mahomet. 

While on the subject of Turkish affairs, we must give some 
account of the naval war carried on between Russia and the 
Porte. Vice-admiral Seniavin, who made so bold a proposal to 
SirJohn Thomas Duckworth, had been educated in the British 
navy, and, if we are rightly informed, subsequently gave a proof 
of his attachment by retiring from service while hostilities ex- 
isted between Russia and England. The squadron now under 
his orders, arid of which Rear-admiral Greig was the second in 
command, consisted of the 

Guti'Ship 

60 Raiiiel. 

fTwerday (flag). 

' Motchnoy. 

JSt,-Cafacl. 

St-Holone. 

L YaiTowflanl. 

Moscow. 

With this fleet, having taken possession of the islands of 
Lemnos and Tenedos, and placed a garrison in the latter, the 
Russian admiral blockaded tlTe Dardanells. Another Russian 
squadron cruised off the mouth of the Bosphorus, and effectually 
cut off all communication between Constantinople and the 
Black Sea. 

Imboldcned by their success over a formidable squadron of 
the far-famed British, the Turks hastened to equip their fleet 
to act against the Russians in the Archipelago. With this 
stimulus to their exertions, the Turks managed, by the middle 
of May, to equip a squadron of eight sail of the line, six frigates, 
some ship and brig, corvettes, and about 60 gun-vessels. On 
the 19th this fleet passed the Dardanellf , and, finding that the 
Russian admir^^diad gone to the island of Imbro, steered for 
Tenedos. Here the Turks endeavoured to land a body of troops, 
but were repulsed, and stood over to the coast of Natolia. On 
the 22d the two fleets got a sight of each other ; and that of 
the Turks immediately crowded sail to escape through the Dari* 


Gun -ship 

{ Rat\izan. 
®‘'lst.-Petro. 
CO Skoroy. 
Frig. 
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danells. After a running fight of two hours, the Turkish admi- 
ral succeeded in, sheltering himself under the guns of the castles 
that guard the straits, but not without, i^ appears, losing three 
of his ships by stranding upon Cape Janizary. 

Owing to this disaster, it was not until the 22d of June that 
the Turks were again able to make their appearance outside the 
Dardanells. On that day 10 sail of the line, including one 
three-decker, with six frigates and five smaller vessels, anchored 
off’ the island of Imbro. They shortly afterwards steered for 
Tenedos, and, disembarking a strong body of Turks, retook the 
island. On the 1st of July the Russian fleet descried the 
Turkish fleet off the island of Lemnos. An engagement en- 
sued, which lasted all day, and terminated in the alleged loss to 
the Turks of three ships of the line and three frigates. The 
latter and two of the former were driven on shore. The other 
was captured, and proved to be the ship of the captain bey, 
mounting 80 brass guns, and manned with 774 men ; of whom, 
exclusive of the loss on board the other ships, 230 were killed 
and 160 wounded : a sufficient proof of the obstinate manner in 
which the Turks had defended themselves. That they were by 
no means so skilful as they were brave, is evident from the small 
loss sustained by the Russians; which amounted, on board of 
all their ships, to only 135 killed and 409 wounded. It was a 
circumstance as singular as it was fortunate, that, on board the 
captured Turkish ship, were found young Harwell and his four 
fellow-prisoners. A short time afterwards, falling in with the 
Kent 74, Captain Edward Oliver Osborn, the Russian admiral 
sent them on board that ship. 

Having completely defeated the Turks, and compelled them 
a second time to retire to the Dardanells, Vice-admiral Seniavin 
took measures to recover possession of Tenedos. On the yth he 
appeared off’ tliis island with his fleet, and summoned the Turk- 
ish general to surrender upon a capitulation. This the latter 
did; and on the 1 0th the Turkic garrison, numbering 4600 men, 
was transported to the coast of Asia. The treaty of Tilsit, of 
which we have already given some account, having effected a total 
change in the politics of Alexander, Vice-admiral Seniavin, on the 
24th of August, concluded an armistice with the Porte. He 
then, after detaching Rear-admiral Greig, with the Moscow, 
St.-Petro, and some smaller vessels, to take possession of the 
island of Corfu, ceded to Russia by France under the treaty 
above-named, hastened, with the remaining nine sail of the line 
and one frigate, to get out of the Mediterranean and into the 
Baltic, before the expected rupture between Russia and England 
«bould^ render that a difElcult undertaking. 
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At the very time that the columns of the Moniteur were filled 
with invectives against England, for violating the neutrality of 
Denmark, the French emperor was marching an army to the 
frontiers of Portugal ; and that not because the latter had 
relaxed her neutrality in favour of Great Britain, but because 
she had hitherto refused wholly to abrogate it in favour of 
France. Napoleon had the modesty to demand, that Portugal 
should shut her ports against the commerce of England, and 
should detain the subjects of the latter and sequestrate their 
property ; thus compelling the prince regent virtually to declare 
war against the ancient ally of his house, merely to indulge the 
rancour of the French emperor, and assist him with a fleet of 
ships in his meditated plan of adding Ireland to the number of 
liis conquests. Awed, at length, by the near approach of General 
Junot and an army of 40,000 men, and swayed probably by the 
arguments of the powerful French faction that existed in the 
heart of his capital, the prince regent, on tlie 20th of October, 
declared by proclamation, that he had judged it proper to 
accede to the clause of the continent,’' and shut his ports against 
the men-of-war and merchantmen of Great Britain. 

Intelligence of this proceeding reached England early in No- 
vember; and the following nine sail of the line, which had been 
previously got ready, quitted Portsmouth and Plymouth, under 
the command of Rear-admiral Sir Sidney Smith, bound straight 
to the Tagus : 


Gun -ship 

120 Hibernia 

98 London 

80 loutlrnyant... 

* Elizabeth 

Coii(|iicror 

J Marlborough.. 

Monardi 

Plantagcnet... 
^ Bedford 


{ Rear-Ad. (b.J Sir William Sidney Smith. 
^ Captain (yliarJes Marsh Scliomberg. 

„ Thomas Western. 

„ Norhorne '^riiornj).son. 

Ho|^unil)lc Henry Ciirzon. 
Israel Pellew. 

Graham Moore. 

Hieliard Lee. 

William Bradley. 

James 'Valkcr. 


In the autumn of the preceding year a threat of Napoleon's, 
that he would conquer Portugal, had induced the British govern- 
ment to send Earl St.-Vincent and a squadron to Lisbon, with 
the oiler of money and troops to assist in repelling the invaders; 
or, should that, in the.state of tlie country, be deemed impracti* 
cable, and the prince regent prefer a removal to his South-Ame- 
rican dominions,'i(^e admiral was to protect him and bis family 
thither. But the sudden hostility ot Russia and Prussia com- 
pelled the Frencli emperor to direct the whole of his energies 
against them ; and Portugal, for the present, was allowed to 
retain her independence. Napoleon's successful career in the 
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north having again left him at leisure, he once more bent his 
view upon Portugal, and With more earnestness than ever. 

A case for British interference had thus again occurred, and 
it remained to be seen, whether the prince regent, in aid of the 

continental cause,” meant to make a further trial of the for- 
bearance of England ; or, in fulfilment of former assurances, 
would consent to retire, with his family, fleet, and adherents, to a 
safe asylum in the Brazils. Suffering his fears, however, again 
to get the better of his discretion, the prince regent, on the 8tli 
of November, signed an order for the detention of the few British 
subjects, and of the inconsiderable portion of British property, 
that yet remained in Lisbon. Immediately on the publication of 
this order, the British ambassador. Lord Sirangford, demanded 
his passports, presented a final remonstrance against the recent 
conduct of the Portuguese court, and on the 17th joined Sir 
Sidney’s squadron, which had just arrived oft' the coast. 

A rigid blockade was forthwith declared, and enforced, by the 
British admiral against the Tagus. After this measure had been 
tried for a few days, Lord Strangford, on the 27th, went to Lisbon, 
in the ship-sloop Confiance, Captain James Lucas Yeo, bearing 
a flag of truce, to propose to the Portuguese government, as the 
only condition upon which the blockade would be raised, the 
alternative, of eith er surrendering the fleet to England, or of 
employing it in the removal of the prince regent and his family 
to the Brazils. Convinced by tlie reasoning of Lord Strang- 
ford, assured, in the fiillest degree, of British protection, and 
not. uninfluenced, probably, by a suspicion of Buonaparte’s real 
views respecting the house of Braganza, of which the Monitour 
had just given a hint, by threatening that the dynasty of Bra- 
ganza should no longer exist, the prince regent, on the same day, 
proclaimed his intention to retreat, with the queen his mother, 
and all the royal family, to his dominions in America, there to 
establish himself in the city of^Rio de Janeiro until a general 
peace ; and he appointed a regency to govern the kingdom in his 
absence. 

It fortunately happened that the bulk of the Portuguese fleet, 
whether prepared for this or for sonic other purpose, was in 
readiness to put to sea. Accordingly, on the 29th, in the 
morning, Vice-admiral don Manuel d’Acunha Sottomayor, with 
the 84-gun ship Principe- Reale, 74s Conde-Henrique, Medusa, 
Principe-de-Brazil, and Rainha-de-Portugal, 6*4s Alfonso-d ’Al- 
buquerque, Don-Joan-de-Castro, and Martino-de-Freitas ; fri- 
gates Minerva, of 44, Golfinho, of «36, and Urania and another, 
with whose name we are unacquainted, of 32 guns ; three 20-guii 
brig cq^'vettes, and one 12-gun schooner, having on board the 
whole of the royal family of Braganza, along with many of the 
prince’s faithful counsellors and adherents, and accompanied by 
about 20 large armed merchant ships, filled with cargoes and 
passengers, set sail from Lisbon. In the course of a few hours 
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this fleet, conveying, altogether, about 18,000 Portuguese inha* 
bitants, arranged itself under the protection of that of the British 
and the friendly junction of the two fleets was immediately 
announced by a reciprocal salute of 21 guns. 

The above eight sail of the line, four frigates, and four smaller 
vessels, comprised the whole of the Portuguese navy, except 
one 74, the Vasco-de-Gartio, under repair and nearly ready, and 
another 74 and 64, and five frigates and corvettes, that were un- 
serviceable. As a proof that the efficient ships of that navy, 
with the royal family and loyal inhabitants on bo^rd, had not 
been too precipitate in their retreat, on the 30th, which was the 
very day after their departure. General Junot, with the advanced 
division of the French army, entered Lisbon. Having accom- 
panied the Portuguese fleet to latitude 37° 47' north, and longi- 
tude 14° 17' west, and waited till the ships had reassembled, after 
a severe gale of wind. Sir Sidney, on the 6th of December, de- 
tached Captain Moore, with the Marlborough, London, and 
Bedford, to attend the fleet to the Brazils, and, with the remainder 
of his squadron, parted company. One of the Portuguese ships 
of the line, being deemed unfit to proceed on the voyage, 
bore up for England. The remainder, escorted by Captain 
Moore, pursued their voyag<;, and on the 1 9 th of January landed 
the prince regent at Bahia. Captain Moore, with the British 
and Portuguese men of war, then proceeded to Rio de Janeiro. 

The object of Sir Sidney in parting company was to watch the 
motions of the nine Russian sail of the line under Vice-admiral 
Seniavin ; who, finding it dangerous to proceed further to the 
northward, had anchored in the Tagus. This step on the part 
of England was rendered necessary by the menacing tone which 
Russia had recently assumed. On the supposition that this 
Russian squadron was still in the Mediterranean, Sir Sidney had 
been ordered to detach the Foudroyant, Conqueror, and Planta- 
ganet, as a reinforcement to Re^r-admiral Purvis off Cadiz ; but 
he now, of course, kept those ships with him, and with his five 
sail of the line cruised off the mouth of the Tagus. 

After Sir Sidney had been a week performing this duty. 
Commodore Peter Halkett joined from England, with, besides 
his own ship, the Ganges, the 74s Defence and Alfred, Captain 
Charles Ekins and John Bligh,and the 64s Ruby and Agamem- 
non, Captains John Draper and Jonas Rose. These ships had 
sailed from Portsmouth on the 6th, just four days after the 
Emperor of Russia’s hostile declaration against England had 
been received by the British government. Of this declaration, 
and of that which speedily followed it, we shall reserve any 
remarks we may'^ve to make, until the next year’s op(.rations 
in the Baltic come under our notice. It nday suffice to state 
here, that the Russian squadron, under Vice-admiral Seniavin^ 
remained safe blocked up in the Tagus on the last day of tba 
present year. 
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LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

On the 6th of January the British 38-gun frigate Imperieuse, 
Captain Lord Cochrane, while passing the basin of Arcasson to 
the southward of the Gironde, on her way to join the squadron 
of Commodore Keats off Chasseron lighthouse, detached her 
boats, under the orders of Lieutenant David Mapletoii, assisted 
by midshipmen the Honourable William John Napier and Mr. 
Houston Stewart, and assistant-surgeon George Gilbert to 
bring out of the basin whatever vessels might be found there. 
As a preliminaiy step. Lieutenant Mapleton attacked and carried 
Fort Roquette, which was intended for the defence of the entrance 
to the inlet. A large quantity of military stores was there 
destroyed, four long 36-poundcrs, two field-pieces and a 13-inch 
mortar spiked, the platoons and carriages burnt, and the fort 
laid in ruins ; and, as a proof that this enterprise was as judi- 
ciously as it was gallantly conducted, not a man of the party 
was hurt. In his letter on this subj^ect Lord Cochrane men- 
tions the capture or destruction of several French merchant 
vessels, but it does not appear that any were found in the basin 
of Arcasson. 

On the 2 1st of January, at daybreak, the British 18-poancler 
32-gun frigate Galatea, Captain George Sayer, cruising ofl’ the 
coast of Caraccas on the Spanish Main, discovered from the 
mast-head a sail in the south-east, steering for La Guayni; but 
which sail soon altered her course for Barcelona. At noon, the 
frigate then nearly becalmed, the stranger was made out to be an 
enemy's man-of-war brig, and 'was, in (act, the French brig-cor- 
vette Lynx, mounting fourteen 24-pounder carronades and two 
long eights, with a complement of 161 men and boys, com- 
manded by Lieutenant de vaisseaii Jean-Mathieu Fargenel, from 
Gaudaloupe, bound to the Caraccas with despatches. At this 
time, having the advantnge of a light land wind, and assisted by 
her sweeps, the Lynx was fast leaving the Galatea ; so much 
so, that at 2 p.m. the brig’s topgallantsails, as viewed from the 
frigate, were scarcely above tlie horizon. Still, shut in as he 
brig was between the frigate and the coast, Captain Sayer con- 
ceived that he might obtain possession of her by the assistance 
of his boats. 

Accordingly, at a very few minutes past 2 p. m., six boats, 
containing five officers, 50 seamen, and 20 marines, 75 in all, 
and placed under the command of first Lieutenant William 
Coombe (left leg of wood), pushed off from the ship in the fol- 
lowing order, each boat taking the one next to her in tow : short 
gig, commanding officer’s name unknown ; long gig, master’s 
mate Johi/ Green : green cutter, third Lieutenant Robert Gibson ; 
pinnace, second Lieutenant Henry Walker; barge, Lieutenant 
Coombe; and launch, master’s mate Barry ^rsfidd. The brig. 
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at this time, was to the eastward of Cape Codera, which bon 
from the frigate south-east distant abqut four leagues. At £ 
p. M. finding* that the boats gained very little on the brig, Lieu- 
tenant Coonibe directed them to separate and make the -best oi 
their way, with the exception, that no boat, without orders, was 
to row ahead of the barge. At 6 p. m. the Lynx bore east-south- 
east distant about four leagues. Mr. Green in the long gig now 
advanced ahead to reconnoitre, with orders by all means to keep 
sight of the brig, and, in the event of its growing dark, to hoist 
a light. 

At 8h.30m. p. m. Lieutenant Coombe's boat, having got 
within musket-shot of the chase, lay to on her oars, that the 
men might arm, and in order to give the sternmost boats time 
to come up. Ti;e long gig now joined, with a confirmation oi 
the warlike character of the enemy, and that she was under all 
. sail, with sweeps out. In 10 minutes more the sternmost 
boats, except the short gig, got up, and began also to arm 
and prepare for the attack : which was to be made in two 
lines; the lee line, consisting of the barge, pinnace, and long- 
gig, was to board on the starboard quarter, and the weather 
line, consisting of the green cutter and launch, on the larboard 
quarter ; and the boats of both lines to steer close in between 
the sweeps and the brig‘‘s^ides. 

In this order, the five boats (the short gig left behind) un- 
dauntingly advanced. At 8 h. 50 m. Lieutenant Coombe, being 
within pistol-shot of the Lynx, then with a light land wind going 
about two knots an hour, hailed her twice, but received no 
answer. The British instantly gave three cheers, and in another 
five minutes were close alongside the French brig. The latter, 
hiiving trained her guns aft in readiness, repulsed the assailants 
with a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, wounding, among 
others, Lieutenant Coombe, by a musket-bullet which passed 
through the muscular part of hi.^ left or legless thigh. A 
second attempt was made to board, with no better success than 
the first. The boats now dropped and poured through the brig’s 
stern and quarter ports a destructive 'fire of musketooiis and 
small arms, which cleared the deck of many officers and men 
who had crowded aft to repel the boarders. 

Having succeeded thus far, the boats again dashed alongside. 
After an arduous struggle, in which Lieutenant Walker fell dead 
of his third wound, the British gained the brig’s deck. The 
latter now became the scene of a most desperate and bloody 
conflict, which, in about flve minutes, terminated in favour of 
the boarders ; but not until they had strewed the deck with 
dead and woun^d Frenchmen, and driven the remainder, some 
upon the bowsprit and jib-boom, and others up the shfouds and 
down the -hatchway. Thus, in about 15 minutes from the first 
attempt to board, were the Galatea’s boats in possession of the 
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French brig-corvette, in chase of which they had been seven hours 
pulling, part of the time under a burning sun. Just as the 
action was over the short gig joined. 

The loss sustained by the British in achieving this truly 
gallant exploit was very severe. The killed consisted of Lieu- 
tenant Walker, five seamen, and three marines; the severely 
wounded of Lieutenant Coombe, master’s mate SarsBeld, one 
petty officer, five seamen, and three marines ; and the slightly 
wounded, of master’s mate Green, one petty officer, eight seamen 
and one marine : total, nine killed and 22 wounded ; including 
four out of the five officers who had commanded the boats, and 
comprising nearly half the number of British present in the 
action. The short gig, it will be observed, was absent, with at 
least five men, and one to keep each remaining boat would leave 
65 for boarding the brig. 

The loss among the Frenchmen was also severe. The Lynx, 
out of a complement, as acknowledged by themselves, of 161 
men and boys, had her third lieutenant (late captain of the 
Buonaparte privateer, and since restored to his former rank in 
the French navy), 13 petty officers, seamen, and soldiers killed, 
her captain, first lieutenant (both badly), four other officers, and 
14 petty officers, seamen, andsoldiqjs wounded, the greater part 
of them badly ; total, 14 killed and 20 wounded. 

Having secured the private signals and the magazine, Lieu- 
tenant Coombe gave orders to get the wounded oft* the deck, the 
dead hove ovcrb<iaid, and the studding-sails hauled down. The 
sweeps were then brought iu-board, and the boats veered astern. 
By this time a light breeze had sprung up from the south-west, 
of which immediate advantage was taken, and the brig stood to 
the northward, in expectation of falling in with the frigate. The 
prize then hoisted two lights vertical at the mast-head, and fired 
several blue-lights, to indicate her situation. Such, however, 
had been the distance of the Galatea at the period of the attack, 
that the latter did not make her appearance until 2 a. m., on the 
22d. Signals of recognition having been exchanged between 
the two vessels, Lieutenant Gibson, at 3 a. m., was despatched 
to Captain Sayer with information of the successful result of the 
enterprise ; and at 5 a. 3i., the Lynx and Galatea were within a 
few fathoms of each other. 

f When all the circumstances of this boat-attack are taken 
into consideration, no one will dispute that, although in a few 
instances it may have been equalled, it has never been surpassed. 
The distance which the boats had to pull, the shutting in of 
day, and the loss of sight of their ship, the great force of the 
enemy^ his determined resistance, and the heavy loss which it 
indicted on the assailants, required a considerable share of 
courage to sustain, and of skill and valour to overcome. The 
prize, too, was not an armed merchant vessel or privateer, but a 
national brig of war, fully manned, mounted, and equipped, and, 
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no slight advantage, under sail and going two knots through the 
water when the British attacked her. Nor did the difficulties 
end with the contest. There were less than 50 British to over- 
awe and keep in subjection, during an anxious period of nearly 
six hours, more than 120 Frenchmen. The Lynx, being a fine 
vessel of 337 tons, and only two years old, was purchased for the 
use of the British navy. A Lynx, however, being already in the 
service, the name of the prize w'as changed to the Heureux;and 
her first commander was lie who had the best right to her, the 
gallant William Coombe. 

On the 27th of January, at daylight, Soramine river on tlie 
coast of Guayana bearing south by east distant 26 miles, the 
British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Jason, Captain Thomas 
Cochrane, descried and chased a ship and brig, evidently cruisers, 
about six miles upon her weather beam. At 10 h. 15 m. A. m. 
the Jason brought tlie ship to action, and ])rcsc*ntly compelled 
her to haul dow ii her colours. The prize proved to be tl)e late 
British sloop of war Favourite, mounting 16 long 6-poundcrs 
and tw'o r2-ponnder carroriades on tlie main deck, and eleven 
12-poiinder canonades on the quarterdeck and forecastle; total, 
20 guns, all English caliber, with a complement of 150 men, 
commanded by Lieutenant de vaisscau Gabriel-Etienne-Louis 
Le Marant-Kerdanicl The brig in her company, when first 
chased, was a corvette of 14 brass 8-pounders and 120 men. 

On the 26th of January, late in the evening, the 18-gun ship- 
sloop Lfirk, Captain Robert Nicholas, cruising off the Spanish 
Main, chased, and early on the 27th ca{)turcd, two vSpanish 
garda-coata schooners ; one the Postilion, of one long 12-poiinder, 
two 6-poimders, and 76 men, the other the Carmen, of one 12- 
pounder, four 6-pouiulors, and 72 men, each commanded by a 
Lieutenant of the Spanish navy. 

On the 1st of February, having the prizes in company, with 
10 men in each, the Lark discovered a convoy of market-boats, 
protected by two gun-boats and an armed schooner. The market- 
boats ran on shore ; but the gun-boats and schooner songlit re- 
fuge in a creek of Zispata bay, protected by a four-gun battery. 
The Lark followed these vessels into the bay, and soon silenced 
the fort. Not being able, owing to the shallowness of the water, 
to enter the creek, the Lark anchored off the moutl> of it ; and, 
taking with him the whole of the sloop’s remaining officers and 
crew, amounting to about 100 men and boys, Captain Nicholas 
proceeded up the creek in his boat. The Spaniards, relying 
upon their numbers, rowed out to meet the British, and, until 
the latter closed, kept up a resolute fire. They then fled. Cap- 
tain Nicholas seiH^d this opportunity of boarding with his single 
boat the sternniost gun-vessel, caiTying one long 24 and two 6 
pounders. The vessel ran on shore, but was carried after a 
desperate resistance ; by which, out of 16 men in the captain^a 
boat, three were dangerously, aiid himself severely, wounded* 
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All further success was now at an end ; for, in following the 
other gun-boat and the armed schooner up the creek, the pilot 
missed the channel, and ran the two garda-costa prizes on sliore. 
As there was no prospect of getting the vessels ulloat, the action 
was continued in that situation until 5 p. m. Mr. Richard Pound 
the purser, and two men, being now added to the list of wounded. 
Captain Nicholas gave up the attempt, and directed Lieutenant 
John Bull to destroy the two schooners, and cover the retreat of 
the boats ; a service which he effectually executed. 

On the I4th of Pebruary the Britisli 20-gun ship Bacchante, 
Captain James Richard Dacres, and 18-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Mediator, Captain William Furlong Wise, cruising off Cape 
Raphael, island of St. Domingo, captured the I'reneli national 
schooner Dauphin, of one long 12 and (when chased but since 
thrown overboard) two 4 pounders, with a crew of 71 men. It 
was now decided to make an attack upon the adjacent fort of 
Samana, a notorious nest for privateers. For this purpose the 
prize was to be sent in under French colours, and the Mediator, 
an Indiaman purchased into the service, and so far well adapted 
for deception, disguised as a neutral. 

In this way the schooner, the frigate, and the 20-gun shi]; stood 
through the intricate channel into the harbour; and, so well was 
the stratagem conducted, and so skilf ully were the Mediator and 
Bacchante piloted by their respective masters, that these vessels 
anchored within half a mile of the ibrt of Samana before they were 
discovered. The foit, vvhicli was maimed chiefly by privateersmen, 
then commenced tiring, and the Jlediator, whose situation was 
the nearest, and Bacchante, fired in return. After the mutual 
cannonade had continued four hours, Captain Wise, assisted by 

lieutenants Henry Loraine Baker, John Norton, and Shaw, 

proceeded with the boats of the two ships, and gallantly stormed, 
and without any further loss carried, the fort. 

In the harbour were found an American ship and an English 
schooner, prizes to the privateers belonging to the port ; also two 
French schooners, fitting for sea as cruisers. Considering the 
heavy fire maintained by the fort, and its commanding situation, 
the British loss was not so great as niiglit have been expected. 
It amounted to one master’s mate (Thomas H. McKenzie) and 
two seamen of the Bacchante wounded, and two seamen 
killed, and 13 seamen and one marine wounded on board the 
Mediator; total, two killed and 16 wounded. 

On the 1st of March, while the British 50-gun ship Glatton, 
Captain Thomas Seccombe, and 14-gun brig Hirondelle, Lieu- 
tenant George A. E. Skinner, were at anchor ofi" the island of 
Tenedos in the Archipelago, information was received that one 
of the annual Turkish ships, from Alexandria to Constantinople, 
was at anchor in the port of Sign. Captain Seccombe imme- 
^ately despatched the boats of the Glatton, under the orders of 
lieutenant Edward Watson, assisted by lieutenant of marines 
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Charles A. Trusson and George Augustus Edivard Sandwith, 
and covered by the Hirondelle^ to cut out the vessel. In this 
service the boats fully succeeded, but with the loss of Lieutenant 
Watson and four men killed, and nine wounded. The ship had 
formerly been a French corvette of 18 guns, 10 of which she at 
this time mounted. 

On the 15th of March the British 22-gun ship Comus, Cap- 
tain Conway Shipley, cruising otF the island of Grand Canaria, 
sent her boats, under the orders of Lieutenants George Edward 
Watts and Hood Knight, assisted by Lieutenant of marines George 
Campbell, to cut out some vessels in the harbour of Puerta de 
Haz. In this the party completely succeeded, without incurring 
any greater loss than one person (Lieutenant Campbell) wounded, 
although the vessels, which consisted of six merchant brigs, 
were moored near to, and defended by the cross fire of, three 
batteries. 

On the 8th of May Captain Shipley again sent his boats, 
three in number, into Grand Canaria, commanded as before by 
Lieutenants Watts and Hood, to whom master’s mate Jeaffrcsori 
Miles was this time added. The object of attack was a large 
armed felucca, lying under the protection of a strong fort and 
two batteries. Notwithstanding the fire from these, as well as 
of musketry from between 30 and 40 soldiers sent to assist in 
her defence, Lieutenant Watts, in his single boat, most gallantly 
boarded the felucca, and nearly cleared her decks before the 
two remaining boats from bad pulling were eOabled to get up. 
On their arrival the vessel was quickly carried. 

The cables of the vessel, which proved to be a Spanish 
packet from Cadiz to Buenos- Ay res, were now cut; and, as the 
enemy had used the precaution to carry her sails and rudder on 
shore, the boats began taking her in tow. Just at that moment 
a hawser, fast under water astern, was manned in the fort, and, 
before it could be cut, the vessel was dragged nearly under the 
muzzles of the guns. An exceedingly heavy fire then com- 
menced, and was continued from all the batteries until the 
vessel got out of sight. This very gallant enterprise was per- 
formed with the comparatively trifling loss of one man killed and 
five wounded, including Lieutenant Watts himself severely in 
several places, but not dangerously. Of the Spanish troops, 
21 were made prisoners, including 18 wounded: the remainder, 
except a few who swain on shore, were killed. For his gallantry 
on this occasion. Lieutenant Watts was soon afterwards pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. 

Between England and the United States of America, a spirit of 
animosity, caused Chiefly by the impressment of British seamen, 
or of seamen asserted to be such, from on board of Ainerican 
merchant vessels, had long unhappily subsisted. It is, we be- 
lieve an acknowledged maxim of public law, as well that no 
nation, but the one be belongs to, can release a subject from his 
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natural allegiance, as that, provided the jurisdiction of anqther 
independent state be not infringed, every nation has a right to 
enforce the services of her subjects, wherever they may be 
found. Nor has any neutral nation such a jurisdiction over her 
merchant vessels upon the high seas, as to exclude a belligerent 
nation from the right of searching tliem for contraband of war, 
or for the property or persons of her enemies. And, if in the 
exercise of that right the belligerent should discover on board 
of the neutral vessel a subject who has withdrawn himself from 
his lawful allegiance, the neutral can have no fair ground for 
refusing to deliver him up ; more especially, if that subject is 
proved to be a deserter from the sea or land service of the 
former. 

When, by the maritime ascendancy of England, France could 
no longer trade for herself, America proffered her services, as a 
neutral, to trade for her ; and American merchants and their 
agents, in the gains that flowed in, soon found a compensation 
for all the perj ury and fraud necessary to cheat the former out 
of her belligerent rights. The high commercial importance of 
the United States, .thus acquired, coupled with a similarity in 
language, and to a superficial observer, a resemblance in person, 
between the natives of America and of Great Britain, has occa- 
sioned the former to be the principal, if not the only, sufferers 
by the exercise of the right of search. Chiefly indebted for 
their growth and prosperity to emigration from Europe, the 
United States hold out every allurement to foreigners ; particu- 
larly to British seamen, whom, by a process peculiar to them- 
selves, they can naturalize, as quickly as a dollar can exchange 
masters, and a blank form, ready signed and sworn to, be filled 
up. It is the knowledge of this fact that makes British naval 
officers, when searching for deserters from their service, so harsh 
in their scrutiny, and so sceptical of American oaths and asse- 
verations. 

The crew of a vessel, armed or unarmed, sailing under the 
flag of the United States, usually consists of one or more of the 
following classes : 1. Native American citizens ; 2. Americaa 

citizens, wherever born, who were such at the definitive treaty 
of peace in 1783 ; 3. Foreigners in general, who may or may 

not have become citizens of America subsequently to the treaty 
in question; 4. Deserters from the British army or navy, 
whether natives of Britain or of any other country. 

To the first class Great Britain cannot have the shadow of a 
right ; and, from such of the second as were British born, she 
barred herself by the treaty acknowledging the independence 
of the revolted colonies. Of the third class, the only portion 
which England can have any pretension to seize, are the sub- 
jects of the power or powers with whom she may be at war, and. 
her own native subjects. With respect to the former, the very 
act of entering on board a neutral implies that the foreigner haa 
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thrown off his belligerent diameter : he is a non-combatant of 
the most unequivocal description, and, as such, entitled to ex- 
emption from seizure. A passenger, especially if a military man^ 
ms^ be an exception. 

With respect to her own subjects serving on board neutral 
vessels, Great Britain claims a right to take them, because she 
considers that they owe to her an allegiance previous and para- 
mount to that exacted of them by the neutral. There can 
hardly be a doubt, as it appears to us, that a belligerent may 
take her native seafaring subjects from a neutral merchant 
vessel. We shall not, however, stop to discuss a subject that 
branches into so many ramifications, but proceed to the fourth 
class, deserters from Ihe British army or navy. If such de- 
serter owes a natural allegiance to the nation on board of whose 
vessel he is serving, he is in his proper place, and no otjier 
nation has a riglit to molest him. If he owes no natural alle- 
giance to eitlicr, the riglit of present possession may be allowed 
to step in, and decide the claim on behalf of the neutral. If, 
on the contrary, the nation that claims him as a deserter, can 
claim him also as a native subject, surely Isliat nation, a belli- 
gerent too, has a right to witbdiaw him from the service of the 
neutral. Ilaving submitted these few remarks, we shall proceed 
to relate one or two occurrences, to which they will be found 
closely to apply. 

In consequence of the tw'o French 74-gun ships Patriotc and 
Eole lying at anchor in one of the rivers of the Chesapeake,* it 
became necessary that a small British force should be stationed 
oft’ the coast, to watch their motions. At the commencement of 
the present year that force consisted of the two 74-gun ships 
Bcllona and Triumph, Captains John b>skine IJouglas and Sir 
Thomas Masterman Hardy, Bart. * with a few smaller vessels. 
At this time the British store-ship (a reduced 44) Chichester, 
Captain Edward Stopford, lay alongside the navy-wharf at 
Gosport, Virginia ; where she Jiad been hove down to be re- 
paired, in conscej lienee of having got on shore in the vicinity 
of Hampton roads. 

Early in the month of February Captain Saunders, the com- 
mandant of Fort Nelson, with one sergeant, one corporal, and 
four privates, all under arms, proceeded to the lodgings of 
Captain Stopford near the wharf, and demanded to have three 
men, represented to have deserted from the fort, and to be then 
on board the Chichester, restored to him. Captain Stopford 
went with the party to the Chioliester ; and, after a long search, 
the deserters weie found, and delivered to the American com- 
mandant, w^ho infSiediately marched them to the fort. “ paptain 
Stopford,'’ says a sergeant of marines belonging to the Bellona, 
examined at the court-martial which will hereafter be noticed^ 


* Seep. 211 
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directed Mr. Brookes^ one of the midshipmen of the ship, to 
be confined, for telling Captain Saunders, that he thought it 
was not right to give up their deserters, when they would not 
give up ours.*' 

As the three men, thus taken out oF a British ship of war, 
were all natives of Great Britain, one bora at Londonderry, 
another at Manchester, and the third in some part of the United 
Kingdom, we must suppose that they were delivered up because 
the Chichester, circumstanced as she was, had no means of 
opposing force to force. It was therefore the prevalence of 
power over right ; and that, be it recollected on the part of the 
most vehement of all sticklers for right, the United States of 
America. Nay, at the very time of this occurrence, five marines 
and soldiers, all British-horn subjects, had deserted from the 
Chichester ; and three or four of them, with the British uniform 
on their backs, had since enlisted in the American land service, 
and been repeatedly seen by their late comrades, wearing the 
American military uniform. It was to these five deserters from 
the Chichester, that the young midshipman so spiritedly alluded. 
To the repeated demands made, by Captain Douglas for the re- 
storation of these men, the only answer obtained was, that, if any 
deserters had entered the American service, they had been scat 
with a detachment into the country; which was likely enough. 

But the Chichester was not the only British ship in the Che- 
sapeake, whose men deserted to the United States and weie 
refused to be delivered up. Tlie Bellona, Belleislo, and Triumph 
74s, Melauipus frigate, and the Ki-gun ship-sloop Halifax, 
Captain Lord James Townshend, had each a similar complaint 
to make. The case of the last-named ship deserves particular 
mention. On the 7th of Maidi, at 6 v. m., as tlie Halifax was 
lying in Hampton roads, the jollyboat, with midsliipinaii llobert 
Turner and live men, was sent to weigh a kedge-anchor, which 
had been dropped for swinging the ship. Profiting by the 
thickness of the weather, the men took the boat from the mid- 
shipman, and pulled with her towards the shore. Mr. Turner 
hailed the ship repeatedly until silenced by William Hill, a 
native of Philadelpliia, who threatened to murder liim if he did 
not desist. The boat soon afterwards reached Sewcl's Point, 
and the five men jumped out of her, leaving the midshipman to 
get back to the Halifax in the best manner he could. One of 
the men has already been named. The remainder were, Richard 
Hubert, born in Liverpool ; Henry Saunders, born in Greenock ; 
George North, bora in Kinsale; and Jenkin Ratford, bora in 
London. 

At this time the United States* 36-gun frigate Chesapeake 
Captaid Charles Gordon, bearing the broad pendant of Commo- 
dore James Barron, was at an anchor in Hampton roads, fitting 
to proceed to the Mediterranean ; and a rendezvous for seamen^ 
under the command of Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair, was open 
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for her at the town of Norfolk. To this rendezvous, on the 9th, 
the five British deserters made their way, and all enlisted them- 
selves to serve on board of the Chesapeake. On the day previous 
the British consul at Norfolk, Colonel John Hamilton, had been 
officially informed of the desertion of these men. So that Lieu- 
tenant Sinclair must have been acquainted with the circum- 
stance ; and, as a proof that he suspected a demand would be 
made for their restoration, this conscientious officer asked each 
of the men if he had not a second name.*’ Either he, or 
some one else, soon furnished, we have no doubt, the whole 
of the men with second names. At all events it was after- 
wards clearly proved, that Jenkin Ratford had been entered in 
the Chesapeake’s books by the name of Wilson. 

Lieutenant James Masters of the Halifax, who had been sent 
to give information to the British consul, saw the five deserters 
parading the streets of Norfolk with the recruiting party of the 
Chesapeake. On the 10th Captain Lord James Townshend 
went himself to the Chesapeake’s rendezvous at Norfolk, and, 
presenting a list of names, asked Lieutenant Sinclair, if those 
five men, or any of them, had entered for his frigate. The lieu- 
tenant replied, as well he might, that none had entered by 
those names,’* and referred the British captain to the magis- 
trates. The magistrates were applied to, and so was the mayor, 
and so was Captain Decatur, but all in vain. Lord James after- 
wards met Ratford and Saunders in the street. The latter would 
have returned, but Ratford dissuaded him, and abused his late 
captain in the grossest manner. Lord James went again to 
Lieutenant Sinclair, and stated that, if the latter would allow 
him to go into the rendezvous, he. Lord James, would point out 
the deserters 5 but the American lieutenant refused to permit 
him. 

A representation of all these circumstances was forthwith 
made to Vice-admiral the HoiiourabL George Cranfield Berke- 
ley, the British commander-in-chief on the North- American 
station, then residing at Halifax, Nova-Scotia; and in the early 

f art of June the 50-gim-ship Leopard, Captain Salusbury Pryce 
lumphreys, the vice-admiral's flag-ship, sailed from Halifax for 
the Chesapeake, with an order, dated on the 1st of the month, 
and addiessed to the different captains and commanders under 
the vice-admiral's command, directing, that, in case of meeting 
the American frigate Chesapeake at sea, and without the limits 
of the United States, they were to show to her captain that 
order, and to require to search his ship for deserters from the 
Belleisle. Belloiia, Triumph, Chichester, Halifax, and Zenobia 
cutter," and weroc^ proceed and search for the same ; and that, 
if a similar demand should be made by the American, h^ was to 
be permitted to search for any deserters from the United States* 
service, according to the customs and usage of civilized 
nations on terms of peace and amity with each other." 
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On the 21st, at 8 a.m., the Leopard arrived off Cape Henry, 
and, running up Lynnbaven bay, anchored about noon in com-^ 
pany with the Belloiia and Melampus. On the 22d, at 4 a. m., 
the Leopard weighed and made sail, and at 6 a. m. reanchorcd 
about three miles to the northward of Cajje Henry lighthouse, in 
company with the Triumph. At 7 h. 15 m. a. m. the United 
States’ frigate Chesapeake weighed and put to sea from Hamp- 
ton roads, with a moderate breeze at west-south-west, and at 9 
A.M. passed the Bellona and Melampus in Lynnhaven bay: 
whereupon the Bellona made a signal to the Leopard, to weigh 
and reconnoitre in the south-east by east. At 9 h. 15 m. a. m. 
the latter did weigh and make sail in the direction prescribed, 
and at the same time observed the Chesapeake about three miles 
astern. At 1 p. m., the wind shifted to south-east, and obliged 
both ships to beat out. At 3 p. m., having arrived off Cape 
Henry, at the distance of between four and five leagues from the 
land, the Leopard bore down to speak the Chesapeake, then 
about two miles distant. 

The w’ind being light, it was not until 3h. 27 m. p. m. that 
the Leopard arrived within hail of the Chesapeake, Cape Henry, 
by the latter’s account, then bearing north-west by north distant 
three leagues.* Captain Humphreys, hailing, said he had de- 
spatches from the British commander-in-chief. The answer to 
this was : Send them on board ; I shall heave to.” This the 
Chesapeake accordingly did. At 3 h. 32 m. p. m. the Leopard 
also hove to; and in a lew minutes Lieutenant John Meade 
went on board the Chesapeake, beaiing, in addition to Vice- 
admiral Berkeley’s order already recited, a letter from Captain 
Humphreys to Commodore Barron, adverting to the order 
enclosed, and expressing a hope that every circumstance might 
be amicably adjusted. At 4 li. 15 ni. p, m., the boat not 
making her appearance, the Leopard recalled her by signal, and 
in six minutes Lieutenant Meade returned with Commodore 
Barron’s reply, the commencing words of which ^^rc: “ I know 
of no such men as you describe. The ofheers, that were on the 
recruiting service for this ship, were particularly instructed from 
the government, through me, not to enter any deserters from his 
Britannic majesty’s ships ; nor do I know^ of any being here.” 
The commodore then states, that his instructions are, not to 
permit the crew of his ship to be mustered by any but .her own 
officers, that he wishes to preserve harmony, and that he 
hopes his answer will prove satisfactory. 

The Leopard now edged down nearer to the Chesapeake ; and 
Captain Humphreys, again liailing, said : Commodore Barron, 
you must be aware of the necessity I am under of complying 
with the orders of my commander-iii-chief.” After the hail had 
been twice repeated, the only reply returned was : I do not 


* Commodore Barron's Letter. 
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understand what you say/^ Yet these words .were distinctly 
heard by the hailing ship^ and she was to windward. Resolved 
uo longer to be trifled with^ and observing on board the Ameri- 
can frigate indications of intended resistance, the Leopard dis- 
charged a shot across the Chesapeake’s fore-foot. In a minute’a 
time a second Shot was fired ; and in two minutes more, or at 
4 h. 30 m. p. M., nothing but evasive answers being returned to 
the hails of Captain Humphreys, the Leopard poured in her 
broadside. Commodore Barron then hailed. Upon this orders 
were given to cease firing ; but, as the purport of the hail was 
only to intimate that he would send a boat on board the Leopard^ 
and as the Chesapeake was now clearly seen making prepara- 
tions to return the fire, the thing was considered to be an artifice 
to gain time, and the Leopard renewed her fire. The Chesa- 
peake returned a few straggling shot, not one of which struck 
her opponent ; and, at 4 h. 4/3 ra. p. m., just as the Leopard had 
fired her third broadside, the American frigate hauled down her 
colours. As a proof tliat we have not underrated the Chesa- 
peake’s resistance, Commodore Barron, in his official letter, says: 

Our resistance was but feeble.” The log of the Chesapeake 
also says : Having one gun ready, fired and hauled down her 
colours.” And, in further confirmation, the Leopard’s log states, 
that her fire was returned by only a few guns. Almost immediately 
after the siuTender of the American frigate, her fifth lieutenant, 
Mr. Sidney Smith, came on board the Leopard, with a verbal 
message from Commodore Barron, signifying, that he considered 
the Chesapeake to be the Leopard’s prize. 

At 5 p. M,, lieutenants Gordon Thomas Falcon, George Martin 
Guise, and John Meade, with several petty-oflicers and men, 
W'ent on board the Chesapeake, to fulfil the object of Vice- 
admiral Berkeley’s orders. The books of the Chesapeake were 
produced, and the crew mustered. One only of the five men 
that had deserted from the Halifax \.ds found, Jenkin Ratford. 
He was draggW put of the coal-hole, ^ and, on being brought ta 
the quarterdeck, declared that he was an American, his name 
Wilson, and that he had never belonged to the Halifax. Un- 
fortunately for him, the Leopard’s purser, Mr. Abraham Preston, 
who had discharged Ratford into tne Halifax, was present, and 
fully identified him. Three deserters from the Melampus frigate 
w'ere also seized : William Ware, and Daniel Martin (a black 
man), the one born in Maryland, the other in Massachusetts^ 
United States, and both pressed by the Melampus from aa 
American brig in the bay of Biscay ; also John Strachan, stated 
to have been born in Maryland, but of which there was some 
doubt. He hadii;^ibcen pressed by the Melampus out of an 
English Guineaman, ofl' Cape Finisterre, but had entered almost 
, immediately, afterwards. 

'^Ithough about 12 other British subjects were mustered on 
bo^d the Chesapeake, all known to be deserters from British 
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ships of war, the above four men were all that were taken out 
of her. With these, at 7 h. 30 m. p. m., the Leopard’s boat 
returned to the ship ; bringing also Lieutenant William Henry 
Allen, of the Chesapeake, with a letter from Commodore Barron,, 
again offering to deliver up the frigate as a prize. To this Cap- 
tain Humphreys replied, that, having fulfilled his instructions^ 
he had Nothing more to desire, but must proceed to rejoin his 
squadron. He then tendered assistance, and deplored the ex- 
tremity to which he had been compelled to resort. At 8 p. m.. 
the Leopard made sail towards Lynnhaven bay; and shortly 
afterwards the Chesapeake did the same towards Ilampton roads. 

Unfortunately this encounter, although bloodless to the 
Leopard, was not so to the Chesapeake ; the latter having had 
three seamen killed, the commodore, one midshipman (James 
Broom), and eight seamen and marines slightly, and eight 
severely, wounded. It Avas afterwards reported, that two of the 
four remaining deserters from the Halifax were among the three 
men killed; but, as all the deserters, except perhaps Hill, he 
being a native American, appear to have been accommodated 
by their new masters with second names,” there is no getting 
at the fact from the returns, in which the names of the killed 
are, John Lawrence, James Arnold, and John Shockley. 

According to the items in the numerous “ survc'ys” held upon 
the occasion, the three broadsides of the Leopard lodged 22 
round shot in the Chesapeake'^s hull, irreparably injuied her 
fore and main masts, baclly wounded her mizenmast, cut away 
13 lower shrouds and stays, shattered the foresail, mainsail, 
main topsail, and foretopmast staysail, injured and rendered 
unfit for service a spare fore topmast, and another spare spar, 
and damaged two boats. In addition, as appears by her log- 
minutes, the Chesapeake had three feet and a half w^atcr in the 
hold. Three more sucJi broadsides would have sunk her. And 
yet, a writer in the N^ivul Monument,” an American publica- 
tion, jeers the British for having done so little injury to the 
Chesapeake. 

Although more than 60 years have elapsed since the British 
50-gun ship has been excluded from the line of battle, Commo- 
dore Barron found it convenient to make “ a line-of-battle ship” 
of the Leopard. Her real force will show how little she was 
entitled to that appellation. The Leopard’s armament, upon 
the first and second decks, was precisely the same as mounted 
by other ships of her class ; namoiy, 22 long 24, and the same 
number of long 12 pounders. Upon her quarterdeck and fore- 
castle, she mounted six carronades, 24-pounders, and two long 
9-pounders, total 52 guns, besides an 18-pounder launch car- 
ronade. The Leopard had her full complement on board, con- 
sisting of 318 men and 25 boys: she had also on board, as 
passengers, 10 artillery-men, and three midshipmen belonging to 
some of the ships on the coast 
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The Chesapeake measured 1 135 tons, and at this time mounted 
28 long’ 18-pounders upon the main deck, 14 carronades, 32- 
pounders, leaving a vacant port on each side, upon the quarterdeck, 
and two carronades, 32-pounders, and two long 12-pounders, 
leaving three vacant ports on each side, upon the forecastle; 
total 46 guns. This was the ship's peace establishment. The 
books of the Chesapeake bore the names of 440; butf^ among 
these, were 25 runnings and discharges. Consequently her 
actual complement consisted of 415; and. included in that 
number, were 10 boys or lads. There were also several passen- 
gers on board, going to the Mediterranean. That the Chesa- 
j.>eake had at least five lieutenants, appears by the signature of 
her 5th lieutenant*’ to several of the official documents relating 
to the action. 

From this statement of the force of the two ships, it is clear 
^that, had it not been for the unprepared state of the Chesapeake, 
the superiority of force on the part of the Leopard would only 
have been nominal. The American frigate threw a greater 
weight of shot in broadside, carried full 50 more men, and was 
nearly 100 tons larger, than the British line-of-battle ship.” 

Notwithstanding that, in his note to Captain Humphreys, 
Commodore Barron disclaimed all knowledge of any deserters 
being on board the Chesapeake, Jenkin Ratford himself declared, 
at his trial, that both the commodore and Captain Gordon 
mustered the crew soon after the deserters from the Halifax liad 
arrived on board. And even, in his official letter, the commo- 
dore admits, that three of the four men had been claimed as 
deserters; thus: “They (the Leopard’s officers) called on the 
purser, who delivered his book, when the men were examined, 
and the three men demanded at Washington, and one man more, 
were taken away.’' 

It was these “ three men demanded at Washington” that, on 
two accounts, weakened the claim of the British, in the first 
place, the Melampus is not one of the ships named in the pub- 
lished copy of Vice-admiral Berkeley's order. Consequently the 
Leopard's captain, in taking away men who had deserted from 
the Melampus, exceeded what appear to have been his written 
instructions. And yet it is not improbable, that Captain Hum- 
phreys had received orders (perhaps verbal ones) to demand and 
take the Melampus’s deserters, because Vice-admiral Berkeley 
officially declares to the former, that, throughout the whole of 
the transaction with the Chesapeake, he conducted himself most 

E roperly. In the next place, those very three men were all, as 
as already appeared, natives of the United States. Conse- 
quently, whetheiM^iey had or had not deserted from the British, 
tney were, if the position we have advanced is a tenable one, 
justly detaioed by the Americans. 

This is the ground taken by the American president; and 
accordingly, in nis proclamation of date July 2, interdicting all 
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British ships of war from entering the ports of the United States, 
Mr. Jefferson says : “ This enormity was not only without pro- 
vocation or justifiable cause, but was committed with the avowed 
purpose of taking by force, from a ship of war of the United 
States, a part of her crew ; and, that no circumstance might be 
wanting to mark its character, it had been previously ascertained 
that the seamen demanded were natives of the United Stales.’' 
The assertion here made about the want of provocation, or of 
justifiable cause, is in the usual strain of American invective, 
where the British are the accused. Not so if the French oflend ; 
for, as a Boston newspaper informs us, when in the summer of 
the same year 1807, the United States’ sloop of war Hornet lay 
in the port of Lorient, a French ofticer and a party of men went 
on board, and seized and carried off five Frenchmen, naturalized 
citizens of the United States, and who had been several years in 
the American naval service ; but not a murmur was heard on the 
subject. 

The statement respecting the birthplace of “ the seamen 
demanded” is, and was probably meant to be, equivocal. If it 
refers to the “ three men demanded at Washington,” tlie asser- 
tion may be true ; but, if to the whole of the deserters demanded 
of Commodore Barron, it is not so. The officers of the Lco})ard, 
we must own, would have given a fairer colour to the transaction ; 
they would, indeed, have deprived the American president of the 
power of dwelling, with any effect, upon its enormity,” had 
they left the JMelam pus’s three men \vh(‘re they found them, 
and taken an ecpial number, or the whole if they pleased, of the 
12 British subjects, also composing a part of the crew of the 
Chesapeake, and, to strengthen the former’s claim upon them, 
also deserters from British ships of war. 

All four ot* the recovered seamen, namely, the one belonging 
to the Halifax and the three to the Melamj)us, were tried at 
Halifax, Nova-Scotia, on the 26th of August, 1807. Jenkin 
Halford was found guilty of mutiny, desertion, and contempt, 
and hanged at the fore yard-arm of the Halifax, the ship from 
which he had deserted. The three remaining prisoners were 
also found guilty of desertion, and sentenced to receive each 500 
lashes ; but the men were afterwards pardoned. 

The account of the attack upon the Chesapeake reached 
London on the 26th of July; and on the 2d of August, before 
any demand for redress had been made by the American minister 
in London, the British government caused to be conveyed to the 
latter, a disavowal of the right to search ships in the national 
service of any state for deserters, and a promise of suitable 
reparation for the unauthorized act of the British officer. On the 
6th Mr. Munroe transmitted to his government the note of 
Mr. Secretary Canning ; and on the same or the following day 
arrived American newspapers, with Mr. Jefferson’s interdictory 
proclamation. Encouraged by the proclamation, the citizens of 
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the United States, especially along the shores of Chesapeake 
bay, treated every thing that was British with the greatest 
indignity : they destroyed 200 water casks belonging to the 
Melanipus, and committed numerous outrages of a similar 
description. This showed that the offer of redress had been 
prematurely made ; particularly when coupled with Mr. M unroe's 
instructions, received soon afterwards, and submittea to the 
British government. 

Notwithstanding the violent conduct of the United States, as 
made known by their newspapers, and by the introduction, 
in the American minister's note, of subjects foic'gi. i the 
immediate cause of complaint, the British go' t*..iinent, by a 
public instrument, dated on the 16*th of October, and entitled, 

A proclamation for recalling and prohibiting seamen from 
serving foreign princes and states,” declared, that the claim to 
t the seiziin^ of deserters from the national ships of other powers 
could not again be brought forward by Britisli naval ollicers. 
In odditir-n to all tliis, V'ice-admiial Berkeley, the oiheer who 
had issued tlic rdcr to search the Cliesapcake, \vas recalled 
from liis command ; and at a subse(|iient day, two (one having 
died) ol‘ the three deserters from the Melairpus, ^eiiig, as before 
stated, natives of tlic United States Oi zVmerica, were sent back 
to their country. 

On the 19th of April, the British gun-brig Richmond, 
Lieutenant Samuel Scudamore Reming, working up towards 
Cape Mandigo, on tlie coast of l^ortugal, di. covered a lugger 
with Spanish colours hying, at anchor in a little bay about six 
leagues to the northward ^of Peruclic. Lieutenant Homing 
immediately began ])veparations for destroying her, and, in the 
evening as soon as it wus dark, det hed the gig and jolly boat, 
with Sub-lieutenant Cleorge Bush and boatswaiirs mate Ebenezer 
Lyons. The two boats pulled boldly into the bay, and in the 
face of a heavy fire, which wourdt J three of the men, boarded 
and carried the lugger privateer Galliard, of four 4-pouiiders and 
36 men ; all of w^lioni, except 12, jumped overboard and escaped 
to the shore. 

Deeming it unfair to make use of the labours or good fortune 
of a contemporary without an acknowledgment, and being 
desirous to set an example to those who have already given 
proofs, that they require some stronger stimulus than a mere 
consciousness of doing wrong to deter them from the meanness 
of plagiarism, we shall again transcribe from the pages of 
Captain Edward Brenton’s work an account of the proceedings 
of his brother’s ship. 

The Spartftn frigate of 38 guns, commanded by Captain 
(now Sir J.) Brenton, met with a severe loss on the 14th of May^ 
off Nice;* she had been all day chasing a polacre ship, and 
at sunset both were becalmed at the distance about five miles 
from each other : the vessel appeared to be an unarmed merchant 
^hip. The boats of the Spartan with the two senior lieutenants^ 
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Weir and Williams, and 70 of the best men, pulled alongside 
in two divisions, and attempted to board her on the bow and 
quarter with the usual determination and valour of British 
seamen ; but the vessel was defended by a numerous and equally 
gallant crew, with boarding nettings and every other means of 
resistance. The first discharge from their great-guns and mus- 
ketry laid 03 of our brave fellows low, the first and second 
lieutenants and 26 men being killed or mortally wounded ; 
seven men only remained unhurt. The few remaining hands 
conducUd the boats back to the ship. The narrow escape of 
one of the men was very remarkable. Janies Bodie, the cock- 
swain of tht bergo, was missing. The deceased men were all 
laid out on tlie main deck : the wife of Bodie, a beautiful young 
woman, fiew widi a lantern from one to the other in search of her 
liusband, but in vain : all tlie survivors declared that he had iiii- 
doiibtodly perishcc^ ; they saw him wounded, and fall between 
the ship a!i<‘ tlie boat. The poor woman became delirious, got 
into the barge on the booms, and taking the place lately occupied 
by Bodie, could with dilliculty be moved from it. A few day^^, 
with the sootliing kindness of* the officers and crew, jirodueed *7 
calm, but settled eiieJ*. At Malta a subscription of 80 guineas 
w’as made for her, and slio \v is sin.t to her parents in Ireland. 
Some weeks <ila[>sefl vvlien the Spartan spoke a neutral vessel 
from Nice, and leUi’n* lluit a ])olaere had arrived there, after a 
severe action with ihe. l)oat of a frigate; that she had beaten 
them ofi', and that w Ik n Hj 'n iiad ieft lier, a wounded Knglishman 
was discovcied holding; by the rudder <*hain ; ho was instantly 
taken on board, and after being cirrctl of his wounds, sent oil* to 
Verdun. Captimi Brenton coiiclndms: that this could be no 
other than his cockswain, wrote to his fi lends at that depot, and 
the fact turned out to be as he had supposed, jMrs. Bodie. was 
made acquainted with the miraculous escape of lier husband, 
who remained a prisoner four years, lie was at hmgth restored 
to his tamily, and now enjoys a birth on board the Royal- 
Charlotte yacht, with his old captain; his wdfe is with him, and 
both are highly and deservedly respected. 

Before she had recovered from tliis misfortune, the Spartan 
had a narrow escape from capture: proceeding from l^alermo 
towards Toulon, she fell in with a French 74-gun ship, two 
frigates, and a brig. Captain ]3renton determined to watch their 
motions during the night, and the enemy gave chase to him : 
at daylight they had got within three miles^ but a light breeze 
springing up, the Spartan ran along the east side of Cabrera, 
pursued by the ship of the line ; the frigates and the corvette 
went round the west side in hopes of cutting her off, the Spartan 
lying neaTly becalmed, while they were coming up at the rate of 
seven miles an hour : the headmost frigate being within range, 
tried single shot, which striking the object, she gave her whole 
broadside. Captain Brenton would not allow a shot to be re* 
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turned. In a few minutes the French frigate was involved in a 
dense cloud of her own smoke, and lay becalmed, while the 
Spartan, having received very little damage from their shot, kept 
the breeze, and left her unskilful pursuers to themselves. We 
notice tliis fact as a warning to young officers when similarly 
situated, to confine their whole attention to trimming their sails ; 
for not only does the firing destroy a breeze of wind, but even in 
fresh gales the motion of the guns, and the men, are unfavour- 
able to the velocity of the ship.”* 

This account, in our opinion, contains a far from unimportant 
omission, the names of the French ships. That omission we 
have been enabled to supply. The 74 was the Annibal, late 
British Hannibal, captured at Algeziras,f one frigate the Po- 
mone, the other the Incorruptible, and the corvette the Vic- 
torieuse. The captain of one of the frigates is represented to 
have been afterwards broken by a court-martial at Toulon for 
his conduct on this occasion ; although, wc confess, we cannot 
see upon what ground. The above extract certainly shows 
none; and we liave not been able to find, in any French pub- 
lication, a word on the subject. 

On the 5th of June, at 7 h. .‘^0 m. a. m., the British 38-gun 
frigate Pomone, Cajitaiii Ilobcrt Barrie, cruising off the Pertius 
Breton, discovered and chased in tlie north-east three armed 
brigs. On approaching near, a convoy was discovered under 
their escort. At about 9 a. m. the Pomone got within random- 
shot of one of the brigs, when the wind entirely failed. Having 
also to tack from the Barites d’Oloiine ; which she did not do 
until within 400 yards of them, the Pomone lost all chance of 
cutting off either of the armed brigs. Some of the frigate s shot 
reaching the convoy, two, supposed to be naval transports, 
ran on shore, and a third vessel, a brig, was deserted by her 
crew. Captain Barrie immediately despatched Lieutenant John 
Jones, ill the six-oared cutter, to take possession, as well of this 
brig as of any otliers that were not close to the shore. This 
service Lieutenant Jones performed with great judgment and 
gallantry, and fortunately without loss, although the grape from 
the shore and from the gun^brig passed through and through his 
boat. 

One of the gun-brigs now making a show of sweeping out, 
Captain Barrie sent Lieutenant James Wallace Gabriel, with 
three boats, to meet her. As, however, the brig retreated under 
the protection of the batteries and of the numerous musketry 
which li^ed the beach. Lieutenant Gabriel was recalled, and 
directed to proceed towards St.-Gilles ; where several vessels, 
part of the eSAvoy belonging to the three gun-brigs, were 
observed to be nearly becalmed. With these vessels the lieu- 
tenant afterwards came up, and captured 14 of them, without 


* Brenton, vol. iv., p. 159. 


f See vol. iii., p. 117. 
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the least resistance, the crews of the vessels, which consisted of 
brigs, sloops, and chasse-raarees, taking to their boats as the 
British approached. 

On the 6th of June the British 14-gun brig Port-d’Espagne, 
Lieutenant Janies Pattisoii Stewart, cruising in the gulf of 
Paria, detached Lieutenant Hall and 25 men, in a prize schooner 
disguised as a neutral, to attack a Spanish privateer, which, 
otherv<rise, there was no chance of overtaking. After exchanging 
musketry and receiving the fire from her guns, Lieutenant Hall, 
in a very cool and brave manner, laid the privateer on board, and 
quickly carried her, although the Mercedes, as was her name, 
mounted two carriage-guns and two swivels, and had a crew of 
30 men. Out of these, three men were killed, one drowned, 
and three wounded. On the British side two men only were 
wounded. 

On the 30th of April the British 38-frun frigate IJranie, Cap- 
tain Christopher Laroche, arrived off* the port of Cherbourg, to 
watch the motions of a French 40-guu frigate jind brig-corvette, 
which had recently come from the arsenal into the road, pre- 
paratory to an escape to sea. The frigate was, we believe, the 
Departcment-de-la-Manche, or, as for brevity she was called, 
the Maiiche, launched on the 27th of the preceding December, a 
fine frigate, afterwards captured by the British, and found to 
measure nearly 1100 tons. The brig was either the Cigne or 
the Papillon, of 16 guns. It is but fair to slate, that although 
rating as a 38-guii frigate, the Franie, on account of a recent re- 
duction ill her armament, was in|*eriur to any ship of lior class. 
Being an old French ship (the same that captured the Thames 
in 1793*), the Uranie had been found too weak to carry long LS- 
pounders, and a battery of long 12-j)ounders had been substituted. 
Her quarterdeck and forecastle armament was, we believe, the 
same as that of her class, 16 carrouades, 32-pounclers, and two 
long nines ; making her total number of guns 46. Her com- 
plement, also, appears to have been the same, 281 men and 
boys ; but the Uranie was at this time between 30 and 40 men 
short. 

On the 5th of May, at 2 h. 30 m. p. m., wlien the Uranie lay 
at an anchor between Cape La Hague and Cherbourg, the French 
brig came out of the road and stood to the northward, as if to 
reconnoitre the frigate ; but, j ust as the latter was preparing to 
slip and go in chase, the brig put back. On the 15th, at 4 h. 
30 m. p. M., when the Uranie, in company with the 12-guii brig 
Rebuff’, Lieutenant John Whiston, was standing towards Cher- 
bourg with the wind at west-north-west, the weather, which had 
been thiqk and hazy, suddenly cleared up and discovered the 
French frigate and brig, with five launches, standing out. The 
Uranie cleared for action. At 4 h. 45 m. the French vessels 

* See vol. i., p. 107. 
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stood in shore, and in another quarter of an hour stood out 
again. The Uranie thereupon wore, and hove to on tlie lar- 
board tack. Cape La Hague west six or eight miles. A thick 
fog then came on, and concealed the Manche and her consort 
from view. They, in the mean time, had put back to the road. 

On the 16th, in the forenoon, the (Jranic and Rebuff again 
stood in towards Cherbourg,* and, on arriving close off the road, 
the Uranic hoisted lier colours and fired a gun. On the 6th of 
June the brig came out through the cast passage, and, at 3 p.m., 
after receiving from the Uranie a distant broad.-ide, stood back 
through the western passage, or tliat at the opposite extremity 
of the (like. On the 7th, at 1 h. 35 ni. p. m., Cape La Hague 
south-south- west six or seven leagues, tlie Uranie?, then, it ap- 
pears, alone, discovered the Manche and her. consort to the east- 
ward. The Uranic, having the wind from the westward, bore 
up under all sail in chase of the French frigate and brig, then 
standing in ; but which, at 3 h. 30 in. p. .\i. put about and stood 
for the Uranie, as if intending to (iiigage. The Uranic shortened 
sail. At 4 p. M. the two French vessels bore up and made all 
sail for Cherbourg, followed leisuiely.1:>y the Uranie until 5 p.m., 
when, 1 laving arrived nearly off the mouth of the harbour, the 
latter Iiovc to. 

On the 16th tlie 12-gun brig Defender, Lieutenant George 
Pl(jwinan, joined company. On the ISth, at 10 h. 30 m. just as 
the Defender liad been detached to the northward, the Alaiiche 
and her attendant were seen, coming out of Cherbourg. The 
Defender was immediately iccallcd ; and the two British ves- 
sels, about noon, with the wind at north-west by west, bore up 
in chase under topsails, topgallantsails, and foresail. At 15 
iniiiuti.s past noon the French frigate and brig tackcnl tow ards 
the British frigate and brig; whereupon the Uranie hauled up 
her foresail. At 1. h. 45 m. p.m. the French vessels tacked in 
shore, or from the latter. The Urcaiie then set her foresail. At 
this time the Manche had hauled up her courses, with the appa- 
rent intention of waiting for the British frigate to close ; but the 
former soon afterwards, still keeping her courses up, edged away 
towards Cherbourg. The Uranie and Defender then fired their 
bow guns, but without effect, it was now perceived that the 
Manche, under topsails and topgallantsails, considerably out- 
sailed the Uranie with her foresail set. Upon this, at 3 h. 20 ni. 
P.M., the two British vessels hauled off, and hove to on the lar- 
board tack, with their heads to the northward. 

On the 22d, at noon, Cherbourg south by east three or four 
leagues, and the wind moderate from the west-north-west, the 
Uranie and D^ender, then under topsails and topgstH^ntsails, 
on the starboard or in-shore tack, discovered the Manche and 
brig-corvette coming out of the road, through, we believe, the 
eastern passage, and standing towards them on the larboard 
tack. At 40 minutes past noon the Uranie tacked to the north* 
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ward, apparently to speak the Defender. At 0 h. 45 m. p. m. 
the two French vessels tacked in shore, and in five minutes 
afterwards Captain Laroche spoke Lieutenant Plowman, and 
directed him to keep upon the Uranie’s weather quarter. 
The Uranie then tacked in shore, and at 1 h. 15 in. p. m. the 
French frigate and brig tacked towards the former. The Uranie 
then set her foresail. At I h. 45 ni. p.m. the Maiiche and her 
consort tacked in shore, iind at 2 p. m. bore iij). The Uranie and 
Defender then bore up in chase. At 2 h. 15 m, p. xM. the Bri- 
tish frigate set her mainsail, and at 2 h. 40 in. her royals, and 
was gaining fast on the French vessels, they Iiaving little wind 
ill shore. At 3 h. 20 in. the Uranie, followed by the Defender, 
hauled ofl' on the larboard tack, and, having fired her starboard 
broadside at the enemy without any visible effect, shortened sail 
and hove to. 

It appears that, early in the month of July, the shi])\s com- 
pany addressed a letter to the board of admiralty, complaining 
that their captain had not done his utmost to bring the enemy’s 
frigate to action. As soon as a knowledge of this fact reached 
the officers, they, as was fiatiiral, became alarmed for the cha- 
racter of the ship and themselves, and applied for a court-mar- 
tial upon Captain Laroche. The court sat at Portsmouth, fronx 
the 20th to the 24tli of Jnly inclusive. The charges were con- 
fined to what took place on the 15th of May and 22d of June. 

As well as we can gather from the brief and imperfect ab- 
stract of the piococtiin jLS of the trial given in the public prints,* 
the conduct of the Uranie on the last-named day was the prin- 
cipal cause of complaint. It is stated that the Uranic wore or 
stood from the enemy for some time, and was an hour before slie 
was ready for action, and that there was great confusion oix 
board; that, bad Captain Laroche done his utmost, lie might 
have cut off the corvette, and must liavc brought the frigate to 
action if she did not abandon the corvette ; and that he passed 
the enemy’s frigate within gun-shot, giving a broadside, and 
wore, and must have been in close action in a few minutes, if he 
had chased the frigate and carried all sail. 

In his defence Captain Laroche stated, that he had ancliored 
oft’ the road, and had fired at the frigate in defiance ; that he 
had carried all the sail he could, with safety to the ship then on 
a lee shore, and close in with it ; that it behoved him to be cau- 
tiousy as the Minerve had been captured by running ashore 
upon the same spot;t and that the Uranie was foul in her 
bottom and could not sail, and that, while she carried only 
thirty-six 12-pounders, the enemy’s frigate carried fifty 18- 
pounders.^’ Here there must certainly be a mistake. The force 
of the Uranie, as far as we can get at it, has already been 

* See Naval Chronicle, vol. xviii., p. 158.] 

t See vol. iii., p. 189. 
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stated ; and we know that the force of the Manche, when cap- 
tured by the British a year or two afterwards, was officially 
reported at 44 guns. At all events the sentence pronounced 
upon the Uranie’s Captain was : The charge being in part 
proved. Captain Laroche is sentenced to be dismissed from the 
command of his majesty’s ship Uranie.’^ 

On the (ith of August, late in the evening, the British 38- 
gun frigate Hydra, Captain George Mundy, cruising off the 
coast of Catalonia, chased into the harbour of Begur three 
armed vessels, a polacre ship and two polacre brigs. On the 
following morning, tlfe 7th, the Hydra reconnoitred the port, 
and discovered that the vessels were strongly defended both by 
nature and art, lying in a narrow harbour, under the close pro- 
tection of a battery and tower upon a cliff on one side, and of 
rocks and bushes, admirably calculated for musketry, on the 
other. But having great faith in the firmness and resources of 
his people. Captain Mundy resolved to attempt cutting out the 
vessels. 

Accordingly, at 50 minutes past noon, the Hydra came to an 
anchor, with springs on her cables, at the entrance of the liar- 
bour, and began the attack. A smart fire was returned by the 
battery and shipping; but which, after an hour’s continuance, 
began to abate. Perceiving this, Captain Mundy despatched 
a division of his boats, with 50 seamen and marines, under the 
command of Lieutenant Edward O’Brien Drury, second of the 
ship, assisted by Lieutenants of marines John Hayes and Ed- 
ward Pengelly, midsliipman John Finlayson, and captain’s clerk 
(a volunteer) Robert Hendrick Goddard, with orders to land on 
the flank of the enemy, and drive him from the battery. Not- 
withstanding the heavy fire kept up by the Hydra, the detach- 
ments became exposed to a cross discharge of langridge from the 
shipping and fort, and of musketry from the rocks. Unshaken, 
however, the British advanced ; anu, having mounted the clifli 
which was of most dillicult access, attacked the fort with so 
much intrepidity, that the enemy, having spiked the guns, con- 
sisting of four long 24-pounders, rushed out on one side, as the 
Hydra’s officers and men entered at the other. 

This gallant achievement enabled the Hydra to direct her fire 
solely at the vessels, which still maintained a steady cannonade 
upon the party on shore. Leaving Lieutenant Hayes and nearly 
the wliole of the marines in charge of the guns in the battery, 
with orders to occupy the heights which commanded the decks 
of the vessels, as well as the opposite side of the harbour, where 
the enemy was numerously posted, Lieutenant Drury, with the 
remainder of tfr^ marines and the whole of the sean^en of his 
division, advanced towards the town. As soon as the town was 
cleared, the French crews abandoned their vessels, and, formed 
in groups among the rocks and bushes, fired on the seamen, as 
the latter, having seized the boats on the beach, were boarding 
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the polacres. Meanwhile another party of French sailors, 
having gained a height above Lieutenant Hayes and his men, 
annoyed the latter excessively, notwithstanding that some of the 
Hydra’s guns kept playing upon the spot. 

By 3 h. 30 m. p. m. Lieutenant Drury was in complete pos- 
session of the vessels ; and the seamen, with characteristic intre- 
pidity and coolness, deliberately carried out hawsers to the very 
rocks occupied by the enemy, and continued warping out their 
prizes in the teeth of a fresh breeze, and in defiance of a galling 
fire of musketry. On seeing this. Captain Mundy despatched 
his third lieutenant, James Little, with the remainder of the 
boats, to assist Lieutenant Drury and his little party ; and at 4 
p. M. the three prizes rounded the point of the harbour. The 
marines then re-ernbarked, under a heavy discharge of musketry 
from the enemy, who had collected his whole force to harass the 
British rear. 

The captured polacres were the ship Prince-Eugene of 16 
guns and 130 men, brig Belle-Caroline, of 12 guns and 40 men, 
both belonging to Marseille, and brig Carinen-de-Rosario, of 
four guns and 40 men. Among the fortunate circumstances 
attending this very spirited and well-conducted enterprise, was 
that it was achieved with so slight a loss, as one seaman killed 
and two wounded on board the Hydra, and Mr. Goddard and 
three seamen and marines wounded of tlie detachment on shore. 
The frigate’s damages, also, were confined to a few shot in the hull, 
slightly-w^oundcd fore and mizen topmasts and foretopsail yard, 
and some trifling injury to her rigging. The name of Lieute- 
nant Drury, in the list of commanders at the latter part of the 
year 1807, shows that his gallantry met its due reward. 

On tlie 18th of August the British 18-guii ship-sloop Con- 
fiance, Captain James Lucas Yeo, cruising within a few miles of 
Guardia on the coast of Portugal, received information that a 
lugger privateer was in that port. It being calm, Captain Yeo 
despatched, to cut the vessel out, the boats of the Confiancc, 
under Lieutenant William Hovenden Walker, assisted by mas- 
ter’s mate, Massey Hutchinson Herbert and midshipman George 
Forder. Although the privateer was moored under two forts, 
one of four 24-pounders and the other of six 18-pounders, with 
160 troops stationed at them, and that both the latter and the 
forts opened a heavy fire i]^3on the boats long before they 
reached the vessel, Lieutenant Walker and his party, in the 
most gallant manner, boarded and carried her, without the 
slightest loss. She proved to be the Reitrada, of one long 12 
and two 4 pounders, with a crew of thirty men ; one of whom 
was killed, and several wounded : the remainder leaped over- 
board and effected their escape. 

On the 25th of August the British 38-gun frigate Clyde, 
Captain Edward William Campbell Rich Owen, cruising off the 
French coast between Ypont and Fecamp, despatched her boats^ 
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under the orders of Lieutenant Thomas Strong, to intercept a 
coasting sloop passing along the shore from the westward. As 
soon as she foiiud the boats in pursuit of her, the sloop ran on 
shore near Ypont ; where she was defended by a battery, also by 
two parties of men with musketry, one stationed on the beach, 
the other on the cliff, and by a field-piece and a mortar. Not- 
withstanding the opposition thus experienced, Lieutenant Strong 
and his party boarded and floated the sloop ; and, although the 
boats were struck in several places, and wore forced by the 
strength of the tide to tow the sloop within poinf-blank shot of 
the batteries at Fecamp, not a man of the British was hurt. 

On the 23d of August, at 8 h. 30 m. p. m., while the 18-gun 
brig-sloop Weasel, Captain John Clavcll, was lying becalmed 
within five or six miles of the harbour of Corfu, waiting for one 
of her boats, which, about an hour before, she had detached to 
the town, an officer of the Russian navy came on board from 
Mr, Kirk, the late British consul at Corfu, with information that 
a French garrison was in possession of the island. This brig 
thus fortunately apprized of her danger, immediately made the 
signal of recal to her boat, and repeated it with several guns. 
At length the boat returned; and at 10 p.m. the Weasel 
crowded sail for the north passage, intending to proceed direct 
to Malta with the intelligence which had reached her at so 
critical a moment. 

On the 24th, at 3 h. 30 m. a.m., the brig observed three tra- 
bacculos, working in between Corfu and some adjacent rocks. 
Supposing the vessels to contain French troops, the Weasel fired 
a shot at them, and eventually compelled all three vessels to 
jun on shore among the rocks, where they must have been con- 
siderably damaged. Observing throe other trabacculos just out- 
side the rocks, the Weasel made sail after, and at 5 a.m. cap- 
tured them. The prizes were found to have on board between 
them 251 French soldiers, coinnianv4ed by Colonel Devilliers,. 
going as a reiuforcenient to the garrison of Corfu, Captain 
Clavell took on board the brig, for their better accommo- 
dation, the French colonel and his family, and several other 
officers; and, for the safety of the Weasel and her little crew, 
he caused the arms and aininunition of his numerous prisoners 
to be also brought on board. 

On the same afternoon, having hoisted French colours byway 
of a decoy, the Weasel captured another small vessel, having on 
board a courier with despatches and a party of 20 French 
soldiers. This vessel, being of no value, was destroyed ; as, for 
the same reason, was one of the trabacculos. With the remain- 
ing two in lowj'^he Weasel made sail for Malta, and, on the 
2yth anchored in Valetta harbour. 

No small share of credit was due to Captain Clavell for his 
address as well in capturing the prizes, as in overawing and 
keeping in subjection, for the space of six days, upwards of 280 
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male prisoners^ with a crew, admitting all the Weasel's com- 

K ' imcnt to have been on board, of only 120 men and .boys, 
ere being no Gazette account of this affair, we freely 
confess, that it would have entirely escaped us but for the 
notice taken of it by a contempomry. Whether or not our con- 
temporary’s account, when we came to search the Weasel’s log- 
book for particulars caused us any disappointment, will appear 
by a reference to the account itself. After the peace of Tilsit, 
the Russians gave up Corfu to the French. A garrison was 
despatched to take possession of it, but meeting with Captain 
Clavell, in the Weazel brig of war, the whole force was defeated 
and taken by that officer.”* 

On the i St of October, in the morning, as the British Leeward- 
island packet Windsor-Castlc, acting Captain William Rogers, 
was in latitude 13*^ 53' north, longitude 5S^ V west, on her pas- 
sage to Barbadoes, with the mails, a privateer was seen approacli- 
ing under all sail. The packet used her utmost exertions to 
escape ; but, finding it impossible, began to prepare herself for 
making a stout resistance. At noon the schooner got within 
gun-shot, hoisted French colours, and opened her fire ; vvhich 
was immediately returned from the chasc-gims of the AVindsor- 
Castlc. This was continued until the privateer came near, when 
she hailed the packet in very opprobrious terms, and desired her 
to strike her colours. On meeting a prompt refusal, the 
schooner ran alongside, grappled the packet, and attempted to 
board. In thit- the Frenchmen were unexpectedly defeated by 
the pikes of the packet’s crew, and snstained a loss of eight or 
10 in killed and wounded. The privateer now endeavoured to 
to cut away the grapplingsand get clear; but the packet’s main 
yard, being locked in the schooner’s rigging, held her fast. 

Gr(!at exertions continued to be made on both sides ; and 
Captain Rogers, evinced considerable judgmenL and zeal in 
ordering a part of liis men to shift the mails as circumstances 
required, or to cut them away in case the privateer should suc- 
ceed ill the conflict. At about 3 i*.>t. one of the packet s guns, 
a 9-pounder carronadc loaded with double-grape, canister, and 
100 musket-balls, was brought to bear upon the privateer, and 
was discharged, with dreadful effect at the moment the latter 
was making a second attempt to board. Soon after this Cap- 
tain Rogers, followed by five men of his little crew, leaped upon 
the schooner’s decks, and, notwithstanding the apparently over- 
whelming odds against him, succeeded in driving the privateers 
men from their quarters, and ultimately in capturing the vessel. 

The Windsor-Castle mounted six long 4-pounders and two J- 
pounder carronades, with a complement of 28 men and boys ; ol 
whom slie had three killed and 10 severely wounded : her mam 
yard and mizenmast were carried away, and her rigging, fore and 


* Brenton, vol. iv., p. 159. 
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aft, greatly damaged. The captured schooner was the Jeune- 
Richard, mounting six loii^ 6-pounders and one long 18-pounder 
on a traversing carriage, with a complement, at the commence- 
ment of the action, of 92 men ; of whom 21 were found dead 
on her decks, and 33 wounded. 

From the very superior number of tlie privateer’s crew still re- 
maining, great precaution was necessary in securing the prisoners. 
They were accordingly ordered up from below, one by one, and 
were placed in their own irons successively as they came up. 
Any attempt at a rescue being thus ellectualiy guarded against, 
the packet proceeded, with her prize, to the port of her destina- 
tion ; which, fortunately for the former, was not very far distant. 

This achievement reflects the highest honour upon every 
officer, man, and boy, that was on board the Windsor-Castle ; 
and, in particular, the heroic valour of her commander, so deci- 
sive of the business, ranks above all praise. Had Captain 
Rogers stayed to calculate the chances that were against him, 
the probability is, that the privateer would have ultimately suc- 
ceeded in capturing the packet; whose light carronades could 
have offered very little resistance at the usual distance at which 
vessels engage ; and whose very small crew, without such a coup 
<k maiu, ay, and without such a leader, could never have brought 
the combat to a favourable issue. 

On the 7th of October, in the evening, the British 22-guu ship 
Porcupine, Captain the Honourable Henry Duncan, having 
chased a trabacculo (one of the many variously rigged small 
vessels employed in the Mediterranean), into Zupiano, a harbour 
of the small island of that name in the Adriatic, despatched her 
cutter and jollyboat, under the orders of Lieutenant George 
Price, first of the ship, assisted by Lieutenant Francis Smith, 
to endeavour to bring the vessel out. As the two boats were 
rounding the point which forms the entrance of the harbour, a 
gun-boat, under the Italian flag, open d a fire of round and grape 
upon them. Observing this Captain Duncan recalled the boats; 
but, as soon as it was dark, detached them again to attack the 
gun-vessel. 

Having taken a guard-boat, sent by the latter to look out for 
them, mounting a 4-pounder swh.jl, and manned with French 
soldiers, the boats pushed on for the gun-vessel ; which, expect- 
ing the attack, had moored herself to the shore wdth four cables. 
In spite of this preparation, and of a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry opened upon them, Lieutenant l^rice and his party 
gallantly boarded and captured the Venetian gun-boat Safo, 
mounting one long 24-pounder and several large swivels, and 
commanded by^njinthonio Ghega, enseigne dc vaisseau, with a 
crew of 50 men, most of whom leaped overboard. This very 
gallant enterprise was executed with so slight a loss as one sea- 
man and one marine wounded. 

On the 27th of November Lieutenant Price, in the cutter of 
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the Porcupine, then cruising between Ragusa and the island of 
Curzola, captured two small vessels from the first-named port, 
under a fire of musketry from the shore, by which one of his 
men was wounded. On the 29th the same enterprising officer 
w'ent with the boats into the harbour of Ziiliano, and destroyed 
a number of small vessels, together with the wine that w^as in the 
magazines for the use of the French troops. A trabacculo, laden 
with wood, was the only vessel afloat in the harbour, and she 
was brought out. 

While the boats were returning, another trabacculo was seen 
coming down. The Porcupine gave chase ; but Lieutenant 
Price, anticipating the wishes of his captain, pulled to windward 
and captured the vessel. She proved to be from Ragusa bound 
to Curaola, having on boanl stores of every descrijition for guns 
and mortars, two f)^ inch brass mortars, two 5i- inch brass 
howitzers, four new 18-pounder gun-carriages, plank and every 
material for constructing a battery on the island to Avhich she 
was bound, and a great quantity of shot and shells. Roth this 
and the former service were performed without a casualty. 

On the 25th of October the Rritisli 18-gun ship-sloop Herald, 
Captain George M. Hony, cruising off the fijrtress of CHranto in 
the Adriatic, observed an armed trabacculo at an anchor under 
it. Conceiving it practicable, under cover of night, to cut the 
vessel out. Captain Hony detached his boats, commanded by 
Lieutenant Walter Foreman ; who, in the face of a heavy fire of 
great guns and Tiiuskctry, both from the vessel and the shore, 
gallantly boarded and brought out the Fnaich privateer Cesar 
of four 6-poundcrs. The crew defended her until the boats 
were alongside, when all except four escaped by a stern 
hawser. Of Lieutenant Foreman’s party, Mr. James ^Vood, 
the carpenter, was the only person hurt: he was wounded 
dangerously. On board the Herald two men were slightly 
wounded by sliot from the fortress, and the ship's hull and 
rigging slightly damaged. 

On the 24th of November, at 1) h. 30 m. a. m., the island of 
Tcrrifla in sight bearing north-east by north, and the wind very 
light from the west-north-west, the British hired armed brig 
Anne, often 12-pounder carronadcs, laeutenat James M'Kenzic, 
having in her company the late Spanish lugger-privateer Vansigo 
of seven guns (six long 4, and one long brass 12 pounder), 
with nine of the Anne’s 39 men on board as a prize-crew, 
observed 10 Spanish gun-boats rowing towards her from the 
shore. At 10 a. m, the headmost vessel fired a shot, and 
hoisted a red flag. Finding that, owing to the calm state of 
the weather, it was impossible to escape. Lieutenant McKen- 
zie shortened sail to receive his opponents. 

At 10 h. 15 in. A. M,, the three headmost gun-boats closed, 
and commenced the action. At 10 h. 30 m., the remaining seven 
closing, the lugger, after having previously hailed the Anne to 
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say she had three men killed, struck her colours. At 11 a.m. 
the Anne succeeded in dismasting one of the gun-boats. Find- 
ing that two others had struck, she now discontinued the action; 
but Lieutenant M'Kenzie did not think it prudent to attempt to 
take possession, the Anne having on board 42 prisoners, with 
only 30 men to guard them, and being, moreover, charged with 
despatches. 

At 11 h. 10 m. A. M., having got round by the assistance of her 
sweeps, the Anne reopened her fire upon five gun-boats, that 
had taken possession of the Vansigo, and were again closing on 
the Anne’s starboard quarter, as if with an intention to board. 
Meeting with a warmer salute than they expected, and observing 
that the British were prepared to repel any attempt at boarding,, 
the Spaniards, at about 1 v. m., swept out of gun-shot, carrying 
with them the Anne’s prize. 

Notwithstanding that six of the largest of these 10 gun-boats 
were, for nearly an hour and a half, within pistol-shot of the 
Anne, their fire did not injure a man on board. The official 
account contains no statement, nor even supposition, relative to 
the force, in guns or men, of these Spanish gun-boats. By a 
little research, however, it is discovered, that several Spanish 
vessels of this class, captured nearly in the same quarter, and 
about the same time, mounted four guns each, generally two long 
24 and two long 8 pounders, with a complement of from 40 to 
60 men. Hence Lieutenant McKenzie’s performance, in repuls- 
ing 10 such opponents, did him and the 29 officers and men of 
the Anne very great credit. 

On the night of the 6th of November the boats of the British 
12-pounder 36-gun frigate Renommee, Captain Sir Thomas 
Livingstone, Bart., and 18-gun brig-sloop Grasshopper, Captain 
Thomas Scarle, cruising in company in the neighbourhood of 
Carthagena, were sent under the orders of Lieutenant William 
Webster, of the former ship, to enaeavour to cut out some 
enemy’s vessels lying at anchor under the Torre de Estapio. By 
4 A. M. on the 7tli a Spanish brig and a French tartar, each 
mounting six guns, with a proportionate number of men, were in 
possession of the British boats; but the wind was so light and 
the current so strong, that both vessels ran aground without the 
possibility of getting them oif. While the boats and captured 
vessels were in this state, a constant fire of grape and canister 
was maintained upon them from the guns on the tower ; whereby 
several of the prisoners were wounded, as well as two of the 
British, Mr. Thomas Bastin, purser of the Grasshopper, who was 
a volunteer and commanded a boat upon the occasion, and Henry 
Garrett, cocks wafei of the Renommee’s pinnace, both very.badly. 
Under these circumstances, especially as there were several 
women and children in the prizes, some of whom were badly 
Wounded, Lieutenant Webster was induced to abandon the ves- 
without setting them on fire. 
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On the 11th of December, at 11 a.m. as the Renommce and 
Grasshopper were cruising on the same station, the latter, being 
on the look-out, descried a brig under way, and two settees at 
anchor, off Cape Palos, and immediately made sail to cut off the 
former. On observing the Grasshopper’s intention, the two 
settees also weighed and stood towards their consort. The 
Grasshopper continued working to windward, and at noon lost 
sight of the Renommce. 

At about half an hour after noon, having got within range, 
the Grasshopper opened a heavy fire of round and grape upon 
the brig. A running fight was maintained (about 15 minutes of 
it close) until 2 h. 30 m. p. m. ; when the latter, which was the 
Spanish brig of war San-Josef^ of ten 24-pounder carronades and 
two long sixes, commanded by Lieutenant Don Antonio de 
Torres, ran on shore under Cape Negrete, and struck her 
colours. The greater part of her crew, which, upon leaving 
Carthagena on the preceding evening, numbered 99 men, then 
swam on shore, and efiected their escape. Seeing the fate of 
their companion, the two settees, which were tlie Medusa of 10 
guns and 77 men, and the Aigic of eight guns and 50 men, 
tacked and made sail to the', eastward. 

The Grasshopper now shortened sail and ancliorcd, in order to 
attempt getting her prize afloat. This was at Icngtli effected, 
in the face of a body of troops assembled on the clifls ; and 
who, by their constant discharges of musketry, sev'croly wounded 
one of the Grasshopper’s men, the only loss she sustained. It 
was not, however, with entire impunity, for tlie Grasshopper 
fired at the musketeers several well-directed l)roadsides. This 
was a very creditable little affair on the ])art of Captain Searle, 
his first lieutenant, Cornelius Willes, of whom he speaks in the 
highest terms, and his remaining officers and men. 

On the 3d of December, at 10 a. xvi., latitude 14^ 48' north, 
longitude 59° 14' west, the British brig-sloo]) Curieux, mounting 
10 carronades, 18-poundcrs, and eight long 0-poiindcrs, with a 
crew on board of rather less than 100 men and boys, commanded 
by Captain John SherrifF, while standing on the starboard tack 
with the wind from the north-east, discovered in the north-north- 
west, or right ahead, a strange ship steering under easy sail on 
the opposite tack. Thi^as the late Liverpool slave-ship British- 
Tar, but now the French privateer Revanche, of 24 long guns, 
chiefly, it is believed, English 9-poun(lers, and one long French 
18-pounder upon a traversing carriage on the forecastle, with a 
crew of 200 men, commanded by Captain Vidal. 

At 11 A.M., as the ship passed almost within gun-shot to lee- 
ward gf her, the Curieux made the private signal. That not 
being answered, the brig soon afterwards tacked in chase, and 
at 1 p.M. discharged her bow gun at the Revanche ; who fired 
one stern-chaser in return, hoisted her colours, and set more 
sail, edging away to the southward. At 2 p. m., having arrived 
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abreast of the ship on the larboard and weather side, the brig 
brought her to close action. This continued for an hour ; by 
which time the Curicux had her braces, bow-lines, and tiller- 
ropes shot away. Seeing the unmanageable state of her op- 
ponent, the Revanche, at 3 h. 15 m. p. m., ran on board the 
Curieux on the starboard side a little before the mainmast. In 
this position the ship discharged her traversing gun and mus- 
ketry ; by which the brig’s main boom was shot away. Captain 
Sherriff and four or five of the men killed, and several wounded. 

Finding themselves too warmly received, the ptivateer’s men 
would not board, but retreated to the quarterdeck ; whence they 
kept up, for the space of ten minutes, an incessant and a very 
destructive fire of musketry. Lieutenant Thomas Muir, upon 
whom the command of the brig had devolved, now prepared to 
board; but, being supported by only 10 seamen, the marines, 
and the boatswain, he was obliged to reliiuiuish the attempt. At 
about this time, one of the Curieux’s men having hove the 
ship’s grappling overboard (in doing which he lost his right arm 
by a shot), the Revanche dropped astern. Presently afterwards, 
hauling up, the privateer crossed the stern of the Curieux, and, 
after firing into her two great guns and a volley of musketry, 
crowded sail to the north-west. IS’or was the Curieux, whose 
shrouds and back-stays w'ere shot away, and two topmasts and 
jib-boom wounded, in a condition to make sail in pursuit. 

The loss on board the Curieux amounted to eight killed, in- 
cluding her captain, and 14 wounded. That on board the 
Revanche, according to a paragraph in the Moniteur, amounted 
to two killed and 13 wounded. The Curieux, as soon as she 
had partially refitted herself, made sail for Barbadocs, and 
anchored the next day in Carlisle bay. 

Lieutenant Muir was subsequenfJy tried by a court-martial at 
Barbadoes, for the escape of the privateer, and was slightly 
reprimanded for not having done Ins utmost, after the death of 
his captain, to take or destroy the enemy’s ship. Had, by any 
chance, the Revanche been captured and carried into Carlisle 
bay by one of the cruisers upon the station, her force would 
have been fully known ; and we cannot conceive that the com- 
manding officer of a gun-brig (for, vir^ally, the Curieux was 
no more) would, under all the circumsfficcs of this case, have 
been otherwise than honourably acejuitted. 

We are now entering upon a case which some may think 
not quite pertaining to Naval History. It was, however, an 
occurrence that happened on board a British ship of war, and 
one which, for a considerable time after it became generally 
known, excited afHntcnse interest in the public mind. « 

In the summer of the present year Robert Jeffery, a native of 
Polpero in Cornwall, aged 18 years, entered on board the Lord 
Nelson privateer of Plymouth, and about eight days afterwards, 
when the privateer had put into Falmouth, was pressed by an 
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ofEccr belonging to the British 18-gun brig-sloop Recruit, cap- 
tain the honourable Warwick Lake. The Recruit soon after- 
wards sailed for the West Indies. In the month of November, 
when the crew of the Recruit were on short allowance of water, 
Jeffery, who was armourer's mate on board, took, according to 
Captain Lake’s account, a bottle with some rum in it,” from 
the gunner’s cabin ; and on the 1 0th of December, by his own 
acknowledgment, went to the spruce-beer cask and drew off 
about two quarts. A shipmate saw and informed against Jeffery, 
and Captain Lake ordered the sergeant of marines to “ put him 
in the black list.” 

On the 13th of December the Recruit was passing the desert 
island of Sombrero, which stands about 80 miles to the south- 
west of St. Christopher. Captain Lake then ordered Jeflery to 
be landed upon that island. Accordingly at 6 p. m., the poor 
fellow w^as placed in a boat, with the second lieutenant of the 
brig, Richard Cotton Mould, a midshipman and four seamen, 
and landed upon the uninhabited island of Sombrero, without 
shoes on his feet, or any other clothes than those on his back, 
and without even a biscuit for food. Observing that his feet 
were cut by the rocks, Lieutenant IMould gave him a pair of 
shoes, wliich he had begged of one of the men, together with a 
knife, and his own and the midshipman’s pocket handkerchiefs 
for making signals. The lieutenant then advised this victim of 
tyranny and oppression to keep a sharp look-out for vessels, 
and pulled back totlie Recruit. Her captain’s vengeance being 
thus gratified, the brig filled and made sail from an island, until 
then little known except as a land-fall or point of bearing for 
navigators, but subsequently blazed about in every quarter of 
the globe, and never named without an execration upon the 
(must we say) British ofllccr, who had acted so inliumaii a part. 

Rear-ad mil al Sir Alexander Cuchi anc, the commander-in- 
chief at the Leeward islands, the instant the brig joined him, 
reprimaiivled Captain Lake for his conduct, and sent back the 
Recruit to Sombrero, to bring away the man if he should chance 
to be alive. On the 11th of February the Recruit anchored off 
the island, and her officers landed and searched it over; but 
neither Jeffery, nor his body, nor his bones w ere any where to be 
found. By almost a|praclc, as it will appear, the man’s life 
was spared. 

After he had beeji thus left to perish by his tyrant of a cap- 
tain, Jeffery wfindered about for eight days, subsisting upon 
some limpets that he found among the rocks, the crevices of 
which also afforded him i*ain water to drink. He saw several 
vessels pass, but was too weak to hail them at the distance at 
whicli they were. At length, on the morning of the ninth day, 
the schooner Adams, of Marblehead, Massachusetts, John Dennis, 
master, came to the island, saved the poor fellow from a linger- 
ing death, and landed him at Marblehead. 
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There Jeffery resided, following his trade of a blacksmith, 
until the summer of 1810, when the noise which his case made 
in England induced the British government to send for him 
home. lie was brought first to Halifax, Nova-Scotia; and 
thence, in the 10-gun schooner Thistle, Lieutenant Peter Procter, 
to Portsmouth. On the 22d of October, Jeffery attended at 
the admiralty, where he received his discharge, and had the R 
taken off his name ; by which he became entitled to all arrears 
of pay. The friends of the late (for he had then, as will be seen 
presently, ceased to bear the title) Captain Lake made him a 
liberal compensation for the hardsliips he had undergone, and 
Jeffery returned to his native village of Polpero a much richer 
man than he had quitted it three years before. 

On the 5lh and (ith of February, 181(h which was soon after 
it had become known that Jeffery was living, a court-martial 
assembled on board the Gladiator at Portsmouth, to try CajJtain 
Lake for having [)ut a seaman of tlie Recruit on shore upon an 
uninhabited island. Captain Lake admitted that he landed 
Jeflery upon Sombrero, but urged as his excuse, that he 
tluiught the island was inhabited thereby not only exposing 
his own ignorance, but im])ugning the professional knowledge of 
his two lieutenants, and particularly of his master, of whom, as 
Captain Lake admits, he had to inquire the name of the island. 
The court, which was numerously and respectably composed, 
found Captain the Honourable Warwick Lake guilty of the 
charge, and sentenced him to be dismissed from the Britisli 
navy. 


COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. COAST OF AFRICA. 

As a necessary consequence of the occupation of Portugal 
bv the French, the island of Madei'u fell into the hands of the 
British. On the 24th of December a British squadron, consist- 
ing of the 


Gun-ship 

f « • ( rear-admiral (b.) Sir Samuel Hood, 

j I Captain William Henry Wcbley, 

* I York „ Robert Barton, 

[.Captain „ Isaac U^Ioy, 

64 Intrepid „ Riclia^^Yorsley, 

Frigatt Sy Africaine, Alc(\ste, Shannon, and Success, 


escorting some transports having a body of troops under Major- 
General Beresford, anchored in Funch^il bay, within a cable's 
length of the forts, to be ready to act hostilely, should any op- 
position be experi^Rced. None, however, was offered; and 
before dark the troops were landed and in possession of &11 the 
forts. On th^ next day the terms of capitulation were agreed 
tO| and on the following day, the 26th, duly signed by the. go- 
vernor of the island, Pedro Fagundes Bacellar d’Antas e MenereSj^ 
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as he signs himself^ on the one part, and the commanding oQiccrs 
of the British sea and land forces on the other. 

WEST INDIES. 

On the 20th of November, 1806, Captain Charles Brisbane 
of the 38-gun frigate Arethusa, accompanied by the Latona, of 
the same force, Captain James ^thol Wood, and the 44-guii 
frigate Anson, Captain Charles Lydiard, sailed from Port-Royal, 
Jamaica, with orders from Vice-admiral Dacres, the commander- 
ill-chief oil that station, to reconnoitre the island of Cmac^'oa, 
and sound the minds of the inhabitants respecting the sincerity 
of their alleged inclination to ally themselves to Great Britain. 
Owing to the continued violence of the trade-wind and the 
strength of the north-westerly current, it was not until the 22d 
of December, in the evening, that the squadron reached the 
wxst end of Aruba, a small island situated about a degree to the 
westward of, and a dependency upon, Cumt^oa. There the three 
frigates anchored, and on the following evening were joined by 
the 38-gun frigate Fisgard, Captain William Bolton, then on 
his way to Jamaica, but whom Captain Brisbane had received 
permission from the admiral to take under his orders. 

Having more taste, as well as more talent, lor fighting than 
for diplomatizing. Captain Brisbane naturally conceived that he 
could effect less by the latter mode than by the former. He was 
fully sensible, too, that the way to get possession of a place so 
strongly fortified, both hy nature and art, as Curacoa, with only 
four frigates and their crews, was not to lie to oil’ the port, there 
to make a display of his weakness, and wait while the Dutch 
governor and his council slumbered through the forms of a nego- 
tiation, and the Dutch forts and soldiers got ready more elfectually 
to resist an attack, but to dash right into the harbour, and, 
pointing the muzzles of his guns into tlie windows and doors of 
the burghers, carry every thing by a vigorous storm. 

This w^as the plan winch Captain Brisbane resolved to adopt, 
and every preparative arrangement was soon made for facilitating 
its execution. Each frigate had her allotted station. The bulk 
of her crew was divided into storming companies, commanded by 
lieutenants and by the captain as their leader. The boatswain 
was placed at the hea(j|^f a party with ladders and crow-bars ; 
and the master, with the necessary number of hands, was to have 
charge of the ship, while the boarders and stormers were per- 
forming their part of the enterprise. To prevent any confusion 
from the different crews casually mixing together when on shore, 
each ship’s company, with the officers attached to them, wore 
some peculiarity of dress, or some badge or mark that could be 
readily distinguished. On the 24th, at 8 a. m.. Captain Bris- 
bane, with his four frigates, weighed and made sail, intending to 
strike the blow at daybreak on new year’s day, the previous eve 
being that on which every loyal Dutchman makes it a point to 
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steep his senses in forgetfulness. On the 1st of January, at 
1 A. M., the high land of St.-Barbary’s on the east end of Curagoa 
made its appearance. It was necessary to make this end of the 
island, to have the benefit of the regular trade or south-east wind 
in running for the harboiu of St.-Ann, situated on the south-east 
side of Curacoa ; and which, as being the capital of the colony 
and its principal naval depot, waste be the first object of attack. 
The frigates now hove to, hoisted out their boats, and took them 
in tow with small cablets. 

Of the nature and extent of the difficulties Lliat stood in the 
way of success, some idea may be formed by a brief description 
of the harbour of St.-Ann, and its sea-defences. The entrance 
to the harbour, according to Mr. Man tor’s chart, is only 60 
fatlioms wide, and is defended by regular fortifications ; the 
principal of which, Fort Amsterdam, standing on the right of 
the entrance, mounts GO pieces of cannon, in two tiers. Athwart 
the harbour, which nowhere exceeds a quarter of a mile in 
width, were the Dutch 36-gun frigate llalstaar, Captain Cor- 
nelius J. Evertz, and 20-gun ship-corvette Surinam, Captain Jan 
Van-Ncs, exclusive of two laige armed schooners. There was a 
chain of forts on Misselburg height; and that almost impreg- 
nable fortress Fort-Republicpie, situated upon a high hill at the 
hottom of the harbour, and almost within grape-shot distance, 
enfiladed the whole. 

At 5 A. M., every preparation having been made for an im- 
mediate attack by storm, the four British frigates, the Arethusa 
leading, followed in close order by the Latona, Anson, and Fis- 
gard, bore up, with an easterly wind, for the mouth of the 
harbour. At daylight the Arethusa, with a flag of truce at the 
fore, entered the port ; but the Dutch forts and shipping, taking 
no notice of the flag, opened upon the British frigate a smart 
though inelfective fire. Just at this moment the wind shifted to 
north, and checked at once the further progress of the Arethusa. 
Fortunately, however, not many minutes elapsed ere the wind, in 
a squall, changed back to north-east ; thereby enabling the 
whole of the squadron, except the Fisgard, which IVigate 
grounded on the west side, to lay up along the harbour. The 
three remaining British frigates, after an unavoidable delay of 
some minutes on the part of the Anson, ♦then anchored in posi- 
tions for opening their several broadsides upon the Dutch forts, 
frigate, and corvette. 

iJpon the capstan of the Arethusa, whose jib-boom was over 
the wall of the town, Captain Brisbane now wrote, and sent oft' 
to the governor, the following summons : “ The British squadron 
are here to protectjfe^and not to conquer you ; to preserve ^to you 
your lives, liberty, and property. If a shot is fired at any one 
of my squadrpn after this summons, I shall immediately storm 
your batteries. You have five minutes to accede to this determi- 
nation.’^ JSo notice being taken of this summons, the flag of 
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truce was hauled down ; and at 6 h. 15 m. a. m. the British 
squadron commenced the action. As soon as the ships had fired 
about three broadsides each. Captain Brisbane, at the head of a 
portion of his crew, boarded and carried the Dutch frigate ; 
whereupon the Latona warped close alongside and took pos- 
session. Meanwhile a party of the Anson’s men, headed by 
Captain Lydiard, had boarded and secured the Surinam. 

This done. Captains Brisbane and Lydiard pulled straight for 
the shore, and, landing together, proceeded, at 7 h. 30 in. a. m., 
to storm Fort Amsterdam. The vigour of the assault was irre- 
sistible. Some of the British breaking open the sea-gate with 
their crowbars, while others escaladed the walls, the fort, al- 
though garrisoned by 275 regular troops, was carried in about 
ten minutes ; as, shortly afterwards, and witli equal quickness 
and facility, were one or two minor forts, tlie citadel, and the 
town. On the return of Captains Brisbane and Lydiard to their 
respective ships, a fire was opened upon Fort Repiiblique, wliich 
fire the fort might have silenced in half an hour; and 300 sea- 
men and marines were landed to attack it in the rear, which 
service they would have found a very difficult one to execute. 
By 10 A. M., however, or a little after, the British flag waved on 
the walls of Fort Republiqiic ; and, by noon, the whole island 
of Curagoa had capitulated to the British arms. 

This unparalleled morning's work was achieved with no greater 
loss to the British, than two seamen killed and five wounded 
belonging to the Areihusa, one killed and two wounded belong- 
ing to the Latona, and seven wounded belonging to the Anson ; 
total, three killed and 14 wounded ; and the only spar shot or 
carried away was the spritsail yard of the Arethusa. The loss 
on the part of the Dutch was much more severe. The ITalstaar 
had her captain and two petty officers killed, and three others 
badly wounded; the Surinam, one seaman killed, her com- 
mander (dangerously), one lieutenant, one midshipman, and one 
seaman wounded ; and the schooner Flying-Fish ( Viligendc-Vis) 
one killed and one wounded ; total, five killed and eight wounded, 
exclusive of the loss on shore, represented to liave amounted, in 
killed and wounded together, to nearly 200 men. The Dutch 
ships were bravely defended ; and so probably would have been 
the forts, had not the hour and the suddenness of the attack com- 
pletMy scared the drowsy garrisons, and the occupation of the 
harbour by the enemy’s ships prevented the junction of a con- 
siderable reinforcement which had assembled at Otra-Bandy. 

The capture of a valuable Dutch colony, by four British 
frigates and their ships’ companies, was an exploit of which even 
four British sail of the line, and a dozen transports with troops, 
might have been proud. Captain Brisbane, {the planner and 
leader of the enterprise, was knighted by his sovereign, and all 
four captains received medals commemorative of the brilliant 
service they had performed. Nor were the most distinguished 
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of the subordinate gallant participators overlooked. Lieutenants 
John Parish, first of the Arethusa, and Thomas Ball Sullivan, 
first of the Anson, both of whom assisted at the storming of 
Fort Amsterdam, were made commanders. 

As soon as war was declared by Denmark for the attack upon 
her capital and the seizure of her fleet, her powerful enemy pro- 
ceeded to gain possession of the Danish colonies. Accordingly, 
on the 1 6th of December, an expedition, the naval force under 
the command of Rear-admiral tne Honourable Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, and the military under that of General Bowyer, 
sailed from Carlisle bay, Barbadoes, and on the 21st anchored 
off the island of St.-Thomas. A summons was then sent in to 
the Danish governor. Colonel Van-Scholten ; who after a short 
parley acceded to the terms, and the island and its dependen- 
cies were on the same day formally surrendered to Great Bri- 
tain. On the 25th the island of Santa-Croix followed the 
example of its neighbour. No ships of war were found in the 
harbours of either island, but a great many merchant vessels, 
nearly the whole of them under the Danish flag. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Ill our last year’s account of the proceedings in the Rio de la 
Plata, we left Commodore Sir Home Popham and Brigadier- 
general Backhouse in the possession of Maldonado harbour, and 
of the small island of Gorreti near its entrance.* On the 5th 
of January Rear-admiral Stirling, in the Ardent 64, with a small 
convoy, arrived at Maldonado, to supersede Commodore Sir 
Home Popham. The rear-admiral also brought out Brigadier- 
general Sir Samuel Auchmuty to take the command of the 
troops. On the 13th Maldonado was evacuated without oppo- 
sition, and a small garrison only was left in Gorreti. It was now 
determined to invest Monte-Video, a strong town, mounting on 
its different batteries 160 pieces of cannon, and respectably 
garrisoned ; and the following was the British naval force 
ready to co-operate in the attack : 


Gun-ehip 

r j { Rear>ad. fw.) Cliarles Stirling. 

I I Captain Samuel Warren. 

„ Josias Rowley. 

Ross Donnelly. 


04 ^ 


Raisonable 

Ardent 

^ Lancaster... 
Gun-frig. 

38 Leda 

i Unicorn 


32 


.. „ William Fothergill. 

.. „ Robert Honeyman. 

„ Lucius Hardyman. 

Medusa „ Honourable Duncombe Plcydell Bouverie. 

Sloops, troop-shijis, gun-brigs, &c. 

Accordingly on the 16tb, in the morning, the ships having 
assembled oft* the island of Flores, a landing was effected in a 
small bay a little to the westward of the Caretas rocks, and 
about eight miles to the eastward of the town. The strength of 


* Seep. 214. 
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the breeze, and the intricacy of the navigation, rendered it very 
difficult for a covering force to approach near enough to be of 
much use ; but the frigates, under the directions of Captain 
Lucius Hardyman of the Unicorn, got so close as to command 
the beach, had any opposition been offered by the body of 
troops in view on the heights. 

On the 19th tlie army, including about 800 seamen and 
marines under the orders of Captains Ross Donnelly and John 
Palmer (the latter of the ship-sloop Pheasant), moved forward, 
and in the evening the ships of war and transports dropped off 
Chico bay ; near to which, and at about two miles from the 
town, the troops encamped, having during the march had a 
slight skirmish with parties of the enemy. Such was the shal- 
lowness of the water in front of Monte-Video, that the ships 
could lend no effectual co-operation in the siege, beyond land- 
ing a part of their men, guns, and stores, and cutting off ail 
communication between Colonna and Buenos-Ayres. On the 
25th the general opened his breaching batteries, and the lighter 
vessels of the squadron opened a distant cannonade. The siege 
continued, with doubtful result, until the 2d of February, when 
a breach was reported practicable. In the evening a summons 
was sent to the governor, to which no answer was returned ; and 
on the morning of the 3d, before day, the breach was most 
gallantly stormed, and the town and citadel carried. The loss 
sustained by the army, from its first landing to the termination 
of the siege, amounted to 192 killed, 421 wounded, and eight 
missing. 

The distance from the shore at which the ships were obliged 
to anchor, the constant high wind and heavy swell, and the dis- 
tance which the guns, when landed, had to be dragged over 
a heavy sandy road, rendered the duty of the seamen particu- 
larly arduous. For these aud other services, so many were 
required, that the daily number of men absent from the squadron, 
including the division imbodied with the army, was about 1400 ; 
and the Diadem herself was frequently left with only 30 men on 
board. The loss sustained by the navy on shore amounted to 
six seamen killed, one sub-lieutenant (George Stewart), three 
midshipmen (the Honourable Charles Leonard Irby, Henry 
Smith, and John Morrison), and 24 seamen and marines wounded, 
ami four seamen missing. 

So low was the stock of powder reduced by the protracted 
length of the siege, that, when the breach was made, no greater 
quantity remained on board the ships of war, transports, and 
neet of English merchantmen in company, than would have fur- 
nished two days’ further consumption. None of the few Spa- 
nish vessels of war found in the harbour were of much value. 
A corvette of 28 guns was burnt by the crew. There were two 
or three other unserviceable corvettes, and some schooners of 
war; also 21 gun-boats. The remaining vessels were merchantmen. 

2 A 2 
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In the course of May a reinforcement of about 6000 British 
troops arrived, under Brigadier-general Crawfurd ; who there- 
upon superseded Sir Samuel Auchmuty. On the 16th of June 
Brigadier-general Crawfurd himself was superseded by Lieute- 
nant-general Whitelocke, and Rear-admiral Stirling, by Rear- 
admiral George Murray, whose flag was on board the 64-gun 
shi]) Polyphemus, Captain Peter lleywood. An attack upon 
Buenos- Ay res was to be the next object of the expedition. The 
small share which the nav)% on account of the shallowness of 
the approaches by water, was enabled to lake in the disgraceful 
campaign that ensued, relieves us from the task of recording 
particulars. It may suflice to state, that on the 28th of June a 
landing was eflfcctcd, without opposition, within 30 miles of 
Buenos- Ayres ; that on the 5th of July an attack was made on 
the town; tliat the British troops, under Brigadier-general 
Crawfurd, were overwhelmed by numbcis, and compelled to 
surrender, with the Joss of 2500 men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners; and that on the 6th the commanding oflicer of 
Buenos-Ayres, general Liniers, offered to deliver up all prisoners, 
if the attack was discontinued and the British would consent to 
evacuate the river Plata in two months. 

These terms were immediately submitted to by General 
Whitelocke ; and thus ended all the hopes of the British in this 
quarter. The Buenos-Ayrean campaign had not, however, 
passed wholly without benefit : it showed the folly of relying 
upon the specious representations of traders and renegadoes, 
respecting the dissatisfied state of the people of any country 
which they had visited or fled from. It showed, also, the 
advantage of noticing, in a proper manner, the first symptom 
of shyness that an officer discovers. Had some little qualm of 
this kind, which notoriously affected Lieutenant-colonel White- 
locke at Saint-Domingo, stripped him of his uniform. Lieute- 
nant-general Whitelocke w'ould not have been present at Buenos- 
Ayres, to sacrifice a gallant army and cast a slur upon the 
British name. 


EAST INDIES. 

Being desirous to ascertain if the information was correct, that 
the two Dutch 68-gun ships, which had escaped from Batavia 
in the preceding year,* were at Gressie, or Griesse, on the river 
Sourabaya, at the eastern extremity of Java, and distant about 
540 miles from the capital of the island, Rear-admiral Sir 
Edward Pellew, in the month of June, despatched from Madras 
the 18-pounder 3]g-gun frigate Caroline, Captain Peter Rainier, 
and 12-poundcr fngate Psyche, Captain Fleetwood Broughton 
Reynolds Pellew, with orders to reconnoitre the port. On the 
29th cf August the tw’o frigates arrived olF Point Panka, the 


* See p. 268 . 
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eastern extremity of Java, and, by a ship from Batavia cap- 
tured on the 30th, ascertained that the Pluto and llevolutie 
were not merely lying inactive at Gressie, but they were in too 
bad a state tb admit of repair. 

Having executed the primary object of their mission, the two 
frigates stood to the westward ; and at midnight the Psyche 
alone, the Caroline having parted company in chase, anchored 
off the port of Samarang, which lies about 200 miles nearer to 
Batavia than Sourabaya. At daylight on the 31st the Psyche 
weighed and stood into the road. The boats, having in the 
mean time been got ready, were despatched, under the orders of 
Lieutenant Lambert Kersteman, assisted by midshipman Charles 
Sullivan, to bring out the vessels at anchor in the road. This 
service Lieutenant Kersteman gallantly executed, towing out, 
from under a heavy but ineffectual (ire opened upon the boats by 
the batteries of the town, an armed schooner of eight guns, and 
a large merchant brig. 

The early part of the morning having discovered two ships 
(one evidently a cruiser) and a brig at anchor outside, the 
Psyche, as soon as she had collected her boats and destroyed 
their two prizes, made sail after the strange vessels, which by 
thi^time had weighed, and w^ere endeavouring to escape. At 
3h. 30 m. p. M., finding the frigate was overtaking them, the 
three vessels bore up and ran themselves on shore about nine 
miles to the westward of Samarang, opening upon the Psyche a 
well-directed file. This, on anchoring in three fathoms, the 
latter returned, but, on account of the distance at which the 
shoal water obliged her to keep, with little apparent effect. In 
a few minutes, however, one of the ships, which proved to be 
the Resoliitio, armed merchant ship of 700 tons, with a valuable 
cargo on board, struck her colours. At 4 h. 30 m. p. m., just as 
the Psycho was hoisting out her boats to attempt carrying the 
second ship by boarding, she also struck, and proved to be the 
Dutch national corvette Scipio, of 24 guns and 150 men, Captain 
Carrage, who was mortally wounded on the occasion. Shortly 
afterwards the brig, which was the Ceres, a remarkably fine 
vessel ill the Dutch company’s service, mounting 12 guns, with 
a crew of 70 men, fired a broadside and hauled down her 
colours. By the persevering exertions of the Psyche’s officers 
and men, all three of the prizes were got afloat the same night 
without injury. This was a very spirited, gallant affair; and we 
find, after a lapse of nearly thirty years, the captain of the 
Psyche knighted. The companionship of the Bath, which he 
wore previous to his late reward, was very inadequate for the 
service he had rendered. 

With the intelligence communicated by his son. Rear-admiral 
Sir Edward Pellew, on the 20th of November, sailed from 
Malacca with the Culloden and Powerful 74s, frigates Caroline 
and Fox, sloops Victoire, Samarang^ Seafiower, and Jaseur, and 
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transport Worcester, having on board a detachment of troops 
under Lieutenant-colonel Lockhart. On the 5th of December the 
squadron arrived off Point Panka ; and a commission, with a 
flag of truce, was immediately sent to the commandant of the 
Dutch naval force, for the surrender of the ships of war lying at 
Gressie. The Dutch commodore thought fit to detain the boat, 
and to place in arrest the persons on board of her : he then sent 
one of his officers to Sir Edward, with information of the un- 
warrantable step he had taken, accompanied with a flat refusal 
to deliver up the ships, although they were all in a dismantled 
state, with their guns on shore. 

On the next morning, the 6th, the Culloden and Powerful, 
having been lightened, sailed up, accompanied by the remainder 
of the squadron, to Gressie, cannonading a battery of twelve 9 
and 18 pounders at Sambelangan on the island of Madura; the 
fire from which, with hot shot, struck several of the ships, but 
hurt no person on board, and was very soon silenced. The 
governor and council of Sourabaya, a settlement about 15 miles 
higher up the river, and to which Gressie was subordinate, re- 
leased the gentlemen of the commission and the boat’s crew, dis- 
claimed the violent measures pursued by the commodore, and 
oflered to treat. A treaty was accordingly concluded for deliver- 
ing up the ships of war, consisting, as already mentioned, of the 
two 68-gun ships Pluto and Revolutie, also a sheer-hulk (late a 
68-gun ship), the Kortenaar, together with the Rutkoff' com- 
pany’s ship, pierced for 40 guns. But the Dutch commodore 
had previously scuttled the whole of them. On the 11th the 
British completed the destruction of the ships, by setting 
them on fire ; and then proceeded to destroy the guns and 
military stores in the garrison of Gressie, and at the battery 
of Sambelangan. 



APPENDIX. 


No, 1. See p. 7. 

The following short table will show the numerical loss sustained by each ship, 
also her principal damages in jrigging. masts, and yards, or hull. 


Principal damages, as officially reported. 

Masts and yards. 

j Hull, &c. 


Masts and yards. 

K. W Pigging, 

Shot away. Wounded 
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No. 2. See p, 7. 


Tlie following statement will show the exact loss sustained by each ship of 
the combined fleet, in killed and wounded : 



K. 

W. 

Total. 

Argonauta 

4 

3 

7 

Terrible 

1 

4 

5 

America 


8 

11 

Kspana 


G 

9 

San-llafael 

53 

114 

1G7 

Firme 

41 

97 

138 

Phiton 

8 

22 

30 

Moiit-Blaric 

G 

11 

17 

Atlas 

10 

32 

42 

Berwick 

2 

8 

10 

Neptune 

1 

7 

8 

Buceiitiuirc 

3 

3 

6 

Formidable 

4 

C 

10 

Intrepide 

5 

5 

10 

Scipion 

0 

0 

0 

Swiftsure 

0 

0 

0 

Indomptablc 

1 

1 

2 

Aigic 

Achille 

4 

0 1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Algesiras 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

149 

327 

476 


including captain and two liciilenanta 
among the killed. 


including captain among the killed. 
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No, 3. See p. 11. 

Jc ne me propose point d’allcr chercber rcmiemi, jc vcux incme IVvitor 
pour me rendre a ma destination ; mais, si nous Je roncontrions, point de 
manoeuvre lionteuse : ellc dccoiiragerait nos Equipages et entrainerait notro 
defaite. Si Tcnnemi cst sous Ic vent a nous, maitres do notre manoeuvre, 
nous formerons notre ordre de batiiille et nous arriverons siir liii tons a la 
fois : chacun de nos vaisseaiix combat celui qui lui correspond dans la ligne 
ennemie et nc doit pas hesitcr a Taborder si la circonstanre lui est favorable. 
— Tout capitaine qui ne serait pas dans le fen, nc serait pas a son postc, et 
iin signal pour I’y rappclcr serait une tache dcslionorante pour lui. Les 
fregates doivent egalemeiit prendre part a raetion ; j(; n\ui ai pas besoin pour 
les signaux ; dies doivent clioisir le point on lour co-operation pent ctre 
avantageuse, pour decider la defaite d’nn vaisscaii enneiui, ou pour soutenir 
un vaisseau fran^ais trop vivcmerit presse, et lui donner le secorrs de la 
remorque ou tout autre qui lui serait ncccssiiire. — Victoirca cl Omqiuicx. 
tome xvi., p. 109. 


No. 4. See p. 13. 

L*amiral Calder, a\ec dc.-^ torces infericuros, rencontre les flottes espagnt>Ie 
ct franyaisc coinbinccs ; il engage, eii les pouvsuivant, une aflaire d’avant- 
garde et proud deux vaisseaiix. 11 est mit cn jugement cl censure; parcc 
qu’en suppose quVn renouvelaiit le combat, il pouvait obteriir ini succe s plus 
ddcisif. Qu’aurait-on fait de Calder, on AngletiTre, s'il eut commando la 
flottc la plus noriibreuse, ct perdu deux vaisseaiix, en fuyant une aflaire qui 
devait presenter une si belle chance au savoir et a la vaillancc Qii’aurait-on 
fait des capitaines ? — Voya^ejt dans la Grande Tirvta^nc, par Dupin. Deux- 
ilme partie, tome ii., p. 17. 


No. 5. Sec p. 20. 

1°. Il n’a pas debarque a la Martinique et a la Gaudeloupc le 67° regiment, 
et les troupes quo Tamiral Magon avait ^ bord. 2°. Il a expose ces colonies 
en ne renvoyant que par quatre fregates douze cents bommes do Telite des 
garnisons. 3°. Il s’est mal comporte dans le combat du 23 juillet, en ne 
reattuquant pas une escadre degree qui avait deux vaisseau x a la traine. 
4^. Arrive au Ferrol, il a laisse la iner a I’amiral Calder, quand il attendait 
line cscadre de cinq vaisseaux, et n’a point crois6 devant le Ferrol jusqu’a 
Tarrivee de cette escadre. 5*^. Il a ^td instruit que I’escadre voyait des vai^ 
seaiix ennemis mener la fregate la Didon ^ la rdmorque, ct il n’a point fait 
chasser ces vaisseaux pour degager la fregate. 6°. 11 est parti du Ferrol le 
14 aout, et au lieu de venir sur Brest, il s’est dirigd sur Cadiz, violant ainsi 
scs instructions positives. 1^, Enfin, il asu que I'escadre de Lallemand devait 
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venir a Vigo prendre des ordres et il a appareille du Ferrol sans donner de 
iiouveaux ordres u cet odicier, lui a 3 rarit an coiitraire fait remettre des 
instructions toutes opposees qui compromettaient cette escadre, puisqu’elle 
avait ordre de S(* rendre a Brest, tandis que lui Villeneuve alJait a Cadix.— 
Precis des EvhiemcnSj tome xii., p. 84. 


! No. G, Sec p. 30. 


L’ennemi ne se borncra pas se former sur une ligne de bataille parallele 
^ la notre, ct a venir nous livrer un combat d’artillcrie, dont le siicc^ appar- 
tient snuvent au plus habile, mais toujours an plus heureux ; il cherchera a 
on tourer notre arriere-garde, a nous travt^rser, et a porter sur ceux de nos 
vaisseaux qu’il aiirait desuiiis des pelotons des siens pour les envelopper et 
Ics reduire. Dans ce cas, e’est bien plus de son courage et de son amour de 
la gloirc qu’uii capitninc-commandant doit prendre conseil que des signeaiix 
de Tamiral qui, engage lui-memc dans Ic combat, et enveloppe dans la fum6c, 
n’a peut-ctre plus la facilite d’en faire. llien ne doit nous etonner dans la 
vue d’lme escadre anglaisc : leurs vaisseaux de 74 n*ont pas cinq cents hom- 
mes a bord ; ils sont harasses par une croisiere de deux ans ; ils ne sont pas 
plus brave (pic nous, et out infiniment nioins de motifs pour sc bicii battre, 
moins d’amour de la putrie. Ils sont habilcs it lu manaMivre. Dans un mois, 
nous le serons autaiit (ju’enx. Enlin, tout sc rcunit pour nous donner la con- 
fianco des siicces les plus glorieux ct d’une noiivelle ere pour la marine 
imperiulc. — Victoircs et Comjuctes, tome xvi., p. 110. 


No. 7. See. p. 69. 


En un din d'oeil, les gaillards de ce vaisse; i furent deserts ; les braves du 
Rcdoutable voulurent s’y pnicipiter; mais la rentree de deux vaisseaux y 
mit obstacle. Afin d’y rem^di(jr, le capitaine Lucas donna Tordre d’amener 
la grande vergue de son vaisseau, et d’cii faire un pont pour passer a bord du 
vaisscau ennemi. Dans ce moment, le vaisseau a trois ponts le T^mdraire 
aborda le Kedoutable du cdtd opposd an Victory, cn lui lachant toutc sa 
bordeo. L’cffet de cette bordee lut teri’ble sur Tequipage du Redoutable, 
rassemblc alors tout enticr sur les gaillards ct les passavans : pr6s de 200 
hommes furent mis hors de combat ; le brave capitaine Lucas, quoiijue blessd, 
demeura sur le pont. L’arrivee du Temdraire ranimant le courage de Tequi- 
page du Victory, le feu recommenya a bord de ce vaisseau, qui le cessa ensuite 
presque enti^rement pour se degager d’avec le vaisseau fran^ais .” — Victoircs 
Conquites, tome xvi., p. 174. 
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No. 8. See p. 83.3 

Course and site of the ball as ascertained since death. 

The ball struck the fore part of his lordship’s epaulette ; and entered the 
left shoulder immediately before the processus acromion scapula*, wliich it 
slightly fractured. It then descended obliquely into the thorax, fracturing 
the second and third ribs ; and after penetrating the left lobe of the lungs, 
and dividing in its passage a large branch of the pulmonary artery it entered 
the left side of the spine between the sixth and seventh dorsal vertebra, 
fractured the left transverse process of the sixth dorsal vertebra, wounded the 
medulla spinalis, and fracturing the right transverse process of *tho seventh 
vertebra, made its way from Uie right side of the spine, directing its course 
through the muscles of the back ; and lodged therein, about two indies below 
the inferior angle of the right scapula. On removing the ball, a portion of 
the gold lace and pad of the epaulette, together witli a small piece of his 
lordship’s coat, was found firmly attached to it. 

W. Beattv. 


No. J). See p. 86. 

“ Nelson doit etre cite comme le modde des amiraux, par Ic soin extreme, 
qu’il apportait a p^'netrer tons ses generaux et tons ses capital lies, de I’esprit 
des attaques (pi’il se proposait d’entreprendre. II leur developpait son plan 
general d’oprrations, les modifications (pie Ic temps ou les manrt'uvres dc 
I’ennemi pourraient le forcer d’apporter a sa d(^termi nation primitive. D(» 
(ju’uiie fois il avait bien explique son systeme aiix coinmandans gi'ncraux ct 
sup^rieurs de son armee, il sc reposait sur cux du soin d’agir suivant les cir- 
eonstances, pour se porter au pooit le plus favorable a Tex^cution de I’enter- 
prisc ainsi concertde. Or, Nelson, qui put choisir les compagnons de sa 
gloire, eut le talent et le bonheur dc trouver des hommes dignes de ses le- 
mons et de sa confiance ; ils apprirent dans Faction, a supplier ce qiie ii’avait 
pu deviner sa prdvoyance, et dans le succes, a surpasser jusqu’u son espe- 
ranee.” — Dupin’s Voyages, cjc. tome iv., p. 66. 
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No. 10. Seep. 159. 

By the Honourable William Cornwallis, 

Admiral of the White, 

Comniander-iii-chicf, 

&c. &c. &c. 

Channel Fleet. 

Your Lordship is hereby required and directed, in the ship you command, 
to proceed across the Bay of Biscay, with all expedition, to join Vice-Admiral 
Sir Robert Calder, who was stationed (before the action) to look out for the 
enemy from thirty to forty leagues west of Cape Finisterre. Your Lordship 
will be very' careful to obtain intelligence of tlie Enemy’s squadrons, if either 
of them should have put to sea from Rochfort or Ferrol, and to give the ear- 
liest information, where you may from circumstances, believe them to be 
bound : And if you should fall in with a squadron of the Enemy’s ships, con- 
tinue, if possible, in sight, until you can ascertain their route, and then push 
on before tluan to make it known to me, or the officer commanding on tliat 
station, to which they seem to point their course. 

Your Lordship is to follow Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Calder’s orders if you 
fall in with him ; otherwise you are to return and join me off Ushant, when 
the water on board the ship you command gets low. 

Inclosed* is a direction from the Vice-Admiral for any of his ]VIajcst}^s 
sliips which may be sent to look for him. 


Given on board the Ville-de-Paris, 
ofi’ Ushant, 29th July, 1805, 
William Cornwallis. 


To the Right Honourable 
Lord William Fitz Roy, 

Captain of his Majesty’s Ship iEolus. 

*iCop^). Prince of Wales, 25th July, 1805, 

at noon. 


I shall part company with you this day, and make the best of my way to 
the rendezvous off Cape Finisterre, with the hope of falling in with Lord 
Nelson ; if upon not finding his Lordship there in a short time after my arri- 
val, 1 shall then proceed in search of the combined S(][uadrons supposed to 
be gone for Ferrol. 


To Captain Boyles, 
Windsor Castle. 


Robert Calder. 
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No. 11. Sec p. 159. 


( Secret J 


Villc-do- Paris, off Ushant, 
29tli July, 1805. 


My Lord, 

In addition to the Orders given yon this morning, I now send you, having 
this moment received it by the Nile, Vice-admiral Sir Robert Caldcr's Ren- 
dezvous, No. 52,* on which he intends to cruise for a few days, and after- 
wards to leave tlie Dragon there for a week. 

Your Lordship will therefore proceed, taking charge of the inclosed 
despatch for tlie vice-admiral : But on your not fjdling in with, or getting 
any information of him, or intelligence of the enemy, you are, at the expira- 
tion of scveti days, to rejoin me, after looking out for him. 


I have the honour to he. 

Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

Wm. Cornwallis. 


To the Right Honourable 
Lord William Fitz Roy, 

(/aptain of liis Majesty’s Sliij) iEolus. 


Cape Fiuisterre S. E. tliirtj -eight leagaos. 
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No. 12. Seep. 184. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, doubled and sheathed, &c. 


Gun-ship 

C Formidable.... > 

98 < London 5 

( Prince George... 

C Caesar 

80 ^ 

( Gibraltar 


Sbrengihenecl 
with diag:onal 
braces. 


From top of the side down to eight strokes 
under the wale Braced. 

•••'. Ditto.. 

From ditto down to six strokes under the 
wale Ditto. 

From lower sill of iipperdeck ports to between 
the floor and first iuttock-heads Ditto. 


f Pomp6c..., 
Audacious 
Bclloiia..,. 


Canada 


Captain . 


74 ^ 


Edgar 

Ganges 

Majestic... 
Powerful .. 
Resolution 


1 Thunderer. 

b Zealous 

f Africa 


Belliqucux 

Dictcitor«s* • 

Nassau 

L Stately 

Gun-frig. 

C Sihyllc 

38 < Virginie.... 

I Thetis 

Unit^ 


36 


' Thalia.. 


From top of side down to eight strokes under 

the wale 

, From lower sill of upperdeck ports down to 

keel 

From ditto down to between the floor and first 

futtock-heads 

, From top of side down to six strokes under the 

wale 

.From upper part of wales to keel 

.Same as Gibraltar. 

.Main wales only. 

.From lower sill of gundeck ports 

.From u])pcr part of wales to first futtock- 
hoads 


From lower sill of gun deck to keel 

With «3-inch deal from ports to first futtock- 
hends and thence to keel with inch stuff. 

.As low as first futtock-heads with 3-inch 
stufl\ 

.Same as Africa. 

.With 2-inch stuff from gundcck ports to keel, 

.Same as Belliqucux. 

.On bottom, with inch stuff. 

.With fir 1 J inch thick, from wales downwards. 

.From ports to keel with 3-iiich deal. 

On bottom with inch board. 

.With inchstufl'from second stroke below floor 
heads to keel. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
^ [ Ditto. 
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No. Id. See p. 184. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to 'the French navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1805, 


Name. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gan>Bhip 

80 flQ Formidable 

C (M!) Duguay-Trouin 
74 < „ Mont- Blanc ... 
C Scipion 


80 


s 


7U 


... Indoniptablc ... 

... Bucentaure, rec, 

... Achille 

... Aigle 

... Al^siras, rec.... 

... Berwick 

... Fougiieux 

... intrepide 

... Redoutable 

(O) Swiftsurc 


Gun>frie^. 

f ... Atalante 


40^ (Z) Didon , 


„ Ville-de-Milan 


38 ... Libre 


32 


{ 


(//) Cleopatra 
(G) Psyche . 


Captured November 3, by a Bri- 
► tish squadron under Sir Richard 
John Straclian. 

Wrecked, October 24 or 25, off 
][ llota, near Cadiz. 

'Captured October 21, at (he bat- 
tle of Trafalgar. The Acliillc 
was accidentally burnt before 
possession could be taken ; and 
J the Bucentaure and Algcsira*? 

^ were recaptured, but the lormer 

was wrecked immediately after- 
wards. The remainder of the 
prizes, except the Swiftsure, 
woie lost or destniyed. 

J Wrecked, Decembt'r, near the 
I Cape of Good Hope. 

I Captured, August 10, by the Phoe- 
( nix frigate, olf Cape Finiiterre. 

J Captured, Fehruarv 23, hy the 
( Leaiider 50, Halifax station. 

C Caf)tured, Dect'mhcr 24. hy the 

< Kg}'ptienne and Loire, oil 
( Rochefort, 

Recaptured with Ville-dc-Milan. 
f Captured, February 14, by the 

< British - frigate San-Fiorenzo, 
( East Indies. 


No Dutch vessel of war above a gun-brig taken in 1805. 
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No. 14. See p. 184. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the Spanish navy 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered,' or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1805. 


How, wheu, and where lost. 


Giin>ship 


80 (K) San-llafiiel S Captured, July 22, by Sir 1 

74 (NJ rirme i Caldor, otf Cape Finisterre. 


Santisima- Trinidad 

. Santa -Ana, ren. 

. Rayo Captured, October 21, at the battle of 

. Argonauta Trafalgar. Santii- Ana and Neptuno 


,. Argonauta 

Ncptiino, )Yr 

. Bahama 

. JMonarca 

. San- Augustin 

N)San-lldefoaso 

. San- Juan Neponiuceno .. 


recaptured ; Riw^o (eiiptured 24th) 
wrecked'; and Santisima-Trinidad, 
Monarca, and San-Augustin, de- 
stroyed by the British. 


No, 1.5. Seep. 184. 

.*1 

An abstract of French and Spanish sliips of the line and frigates, captured 
(not reckoning those recaptured innncdiatt'R^ afterwards), &c., during tlie 
year 1805. 



Lost through 
the enemy. 

^ 

Lost through 
accident. 

A. 


Total 
lost to 
the 

17 Hw tS 

Total 
added 
to the 


Capt. 

Dest 

Wrecked. Foundered. 

Burnt. 

navies. 

iiriusii 

navy. 




^ 1 


— 

— 

Fr.‘ 

12 


1 

• •• 

13 

5 

Sp. 

10 

... 

1 


11 

5 

Fr. 

5 


1 

... 

(> 

4 





... 

. . — — 

... 


...2J 

... 

3 

M» 

30 

14 
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No.. 16. See p. 184. 


A list of ships and vessels late^bclongin^ to the British navy, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 1805. 


Commander. 


How, when, and where lost. 


5“ ’(S) Calcutta Daniel Woodriff........ 5 Captured, Sept. 26, bva French 

^ squadron, near Scilly. 
f Wrecked, January 7, in a gale 
44 (V) Sheerncss .'..Lord George Stuart,. < off Trincomalce bay, Ceylon : 

([ crew saved. 

(iun-friic. C Captured, July 19, by a French 

J I (C) Blanche Zachary Mudge J frigate, two corvettes, and a 

(J brig. West Indies. 

C Wrecked, Jan. 21, on a sunken 

„ Doris Patrick Campbell J rock in Quiberon bay: crew 

r saved. 


Captured, Feb. 1 7, by the Ville- 
dc*-Milan French frig, off the 


de-Milan French frig, ofl 
(roast of North America. 


r Captured, Feb. 1 7, by the Ville- 
32 (JiT) Cleopatra ...Sir 11. Laurie, Bart.,.J <Jc*-Milan French frig, off the 

(. (roast of North America. 

siiip-sip. C Captured, Feb. 4, by the French 

(Q) Arrow Kicli. Budd Vincent.. J frigates Hortense and Incor- 

( ruptible, Medit(*rranean. 

tiun-sh. Rip. C Captured, May 12, by the Frtmch 

f (i?} Cyane Hon. Gt‘o, Cadogan., J frigates Hortense and Hcr- 

inione, near Martinique. 

m //.* Tippet — I ‘Xais “SrpS&J:‘ 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ the Channel : crew perished. 

r Foundered, March I, on passage 

, Imoghw Henry Vaughan ^ from I.eeward islands ; crew 

I, saved. 

, OrquUo Charles Baldei^on .... 5 Foundered in October, near Ja- 

^ \ maica : 95 of crew pcnslicd. 

{{ Wrecked, May, on the Carys- 

fort reef, gulf of Florida : crew 
saved. 

„ Hanger.. Charles Cootc 5 Captured, Julj-1 7, by the Itoche- 

” ® I fort squadron. 

f W recked, July 1 1 , on the Splinter 

14 (A) Orestes Thomas Brown j sand, Dunkerque road ; crew 

L saved. 

b. sip. f Wrecked, January 29, in Cadiz 

{ (F) Raven William Layman J bay: crew, except two men, 

I saved. 

iZ) Seagull Henry Burke { 

bb (d) Acheron Arthur Farquhar ...... Captured with the Arrow. 


Imoghw Henry Vaughan 


VOL. IV. 
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No. 16 — continued. 


Name. Commander. 

Gun-brii? 

f (h) Biter Geo. T. Wingate... 


12 


Bouncer Samuel Bassaii., 


Pluni])or James H. Garrety.. 

Toaz(‘r (xco. Lewis Kerr.. 

Woodlark Thomas Inries 


C nil. sell. 

J4 (i) William Smi til . 


10 (1) Rrdhridfre J. Blower Gibbs... 

(i ('ll) Gove Alexander Boyack 


r (o) Barracouta J. Orchard ...... 

L Pigeon John Liickruft. 


How, when, hnd where lost. 

[ Wrecked, November 10, near 
[ Calais : crew saved. 

‘ Wrecked, February, off Dieppe : 

erew' saved, but made pri- 
\ soners. 

I Captured, Aug., by five French 
' gun-brigs off St.-Malo. 

, Wrecked, November 18, near 
St.-Valery : crew saved. 

Wrecked, August, in St.-Au- 
bin’s bay, Jersey : crew saved. 

Foundered, March, near Ja- 
maica : crew saved. 

Captured, August 5, by the 
Rochefort sipiadron. 

Wrecked, October 2, on the 
Jordan (juay, Cuba : cri‘W 
saved, but made prisoners. 

Wrecked, December, off the 
Texel : crew saved, but made 
prisoners. 


ABSTRACT. 


L'o-^t tliroiiffh I.ost thron{;-li 

the enemy. acciileiit. 

^ ^ r ^ ~ 4 

Capt. Dost. Wrecked. Foundered. Murnt. Total. 


Ships of the lino 

„ under the line 10 


11 


26 


Total 10 


11 5 


26 
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No. 17. See p. 184. 


For the pay and maintenance of 91,000 seamen and .£ .t. it, 

29,000 marines 5,850,000 0 0 

„ the wear and tear of ships, &c 4,680,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, iiicliKlinir half-pay 
to sea and maritie officers ; also the expense of sea- 
ordnance 1, ‘105,050 12 11 

„ additional pay to officers and setiinen between ^la}- 1 

and December 3 1 ’ . J03,15S 2 !: 

„ such measures as the exigency of afliiirs may reipiiro 

for Gn\'it Britain and for Ireland ....... 3,000,000 0 0 


„ the* extraordinaries, including tlu* building ami re- 


pairing of ships, and other extra work 1,080,830 0 (/ 

„ the exi)en.se of the transiiort-servic<*, and the main- 
tenance of prisoners of war, in health and bicknc**'. . . 1,605,000 0 0 

„ IlospiOils for seamen 30,000 0 O 


Total supplies granted for the sea-service . . XI 8,864,34 1 15 3 


Nc>. 18. See p. 200. 


Verone, le 16 Juin, 1805. 

Monsifaif Deeres, M. Jerome Bonaparte ne pout etre capitaino dc vaisseau ; 
ee scrait unc innovatior. funeste que dehu permettrede prendre un grade lui- 
incmc. Dans ce serjs, sa eonduite cst d’uiie Ifgcrete sans exempJe, et .sa 
jiistiOciition ifa pas <le sens. Non-seiilement M. .h-rome ii’a pas le droit ilc* 
nomnier un enseigri e lieutenant, mais je desivoue cette nomination : cette* 
eonduite cst tout-a ^fait ridicule. Quand il aurait cu un combat et (pi'il 
aurait pris nn vai*- scan anglais, il ifaurait pas Ic droit dc dormer un grade, 
mais s(‘ulement r< rcominander ceux qui sc scraient distingues. — Pr.cis' dex 
ICi^nemcHs, tome : ti., p. 279. 
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No. 19. Seep. 278. 

A list of ships of the lint* and frigates late belonging to the French navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecktid, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 180G. 


Name. 


How, when, and where lost. 


‘Gun.shJp 
120 
72 . 


Imperial. ...... .J 

Diomede 


• % 


f Destroyed, after an action, on 
February (i, witli a llritish 
squadron under Vice-admiral 
Sir J. T. Duckworth, olf tht; 
road of San to- Domingo, West 
Indies. 

•80 (K) Alexandre J 

'■(M) Brave ^ Captured by the same squadron. 

„ Jupiter . ) 

f Destroyed, September 14, after 
having bei-n driven on shore 
l>y two British 74s and a fri- 
gate. near Cape Henry, United 
States of Ameriea. 

/Captured, March 13, hy a British 

[,(M) Mareng<» j squadron under Vice-admiral 

Gun-ftifr. 

^ (Z)Belle-Poule. 


74 ^ 


I 

Impetueux ^ 


Armide . . 
Gloire . . 

Indefatigable 
Minerve . . 


Sir J. B. Warren, latitude 
26^^ IG' north, longitude 
29° 2.>' west. 

Captured, September 2o, by a 
British squadron under Com- 
modore Sir Samuel Hood, od* 
Koclielbrt. 


4i)< 


„ Guerriere 


„ Prf'sidcnte 


■„ Uhiii 


» Volontaire 


f Captured, July 19, by the Bri- 
. y tisb frigate Blanche, oiF the 
( Faro islands. 

'Captured, September 27, by a 
British squadron under Rear- 
admiral Sir Thomas Louis, 
latitude 47^ 17' north, longi- 
^ tude 6® 52' west. 

' Captured, July 18, by the Bri- 
tish 74 Mars, off Rochefort. 
'Captured, March 4, by a British 
J squadron under Commodore 
’ ^ Sir H. Popham, Cape of Good 
^ Hope. 
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No. 20. See p. 278. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the Dntrh navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during tlie 
year 180C. 


Name. 

Gun-ship 




How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-fri)?, 


...Terrible 

(G ) Maria- Rigm‘r.sbcrgen 
22 ^ »» Ballus 

... Pha'uix 


C Destroyed, January 9, by tlio Dutch, 
< at the surrender of* tlie Cape of 
( Good Hope. 

5 Wrecked, May 28, in tlie East 
Indies. 

C Captured, October 18, by the British 
'I frigate Caroline, in llatavia road, 
( East Indies. 

r Captured, July 20, u ith other ve.ssels, 
< by the British iVigato (ireyln)und. 
t and brig-sloop I larricT, East 1 ndies. 

{ Destroyed, November 28, on being 
atUicked by a British scpiadron 
under Rear-admiral Sir Edward 
Pellew, Bart, in Batavia road. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates late belonging to the Spanish navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during tlu‘ 
year 1800. 


Name. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-brl^ 

34 (J^) Pomona 


{ 


(Captured, August 23, by the Briti.sli 
Frigates Arethusa and Anson, otf 
Cuba. 


An abstract of Freneli, Dutch, and Spani.sli ships of the liifc and frigates 
captured, &c. during the year 1806. 


Ix)st through Lost througli 

the enemy. accident. 

t sr- ^ 

Capt. Dest. Wrecked.Foundcrcd.Bnriit. 


Total 
lost 
to the 
P.D.&S. 
navies. 


Total 
added 
to the 
British 
navy. 


Ships of the line . | ^ ^ 

• fFr. 9 

Frigate^ s Du. 2 I 

LSp. 1 .. 


7 4 

2 

9 .9 

3 1 

1 1 


Total 16 5 1 


22 1.3 
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No. 21. Seep. 278. 


A list of ships and vessels late belon^iJig to the British navy, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year ISOGi. 


Commander. 


}{nw, when, and where tost. 


Cun-ship 

74 (M) Jirav(\ Edmond Boger, 


r Foundered, April 12, off the 
J Western islands, on piLssjige 

\ from .hnnaica : crew, except 

three, saved. 

["Wrecked, October 27, on the 

64 (P) AthLm n,... Robert Raynsfonl J ro<k.scalledEs<iv.orqu,-s,near 

•' ] rums : captain and 1396 ot 

L perished, 

r Captured, October 1*2, after 

rf\T\fi ... \i c Ti J getting on shore inaction, in 

f(/\)C<,;«W«ee,AIcx. S. Bnrrowes ^ 

22< L France. 

Mc„»» i 

I perisb(*d. 

^' ** ** ^’’ ^ r Captured, January 6, off Cape* 

^8 (/;) Favourite, John Davie J de Veid Islands,])}’ a Freiuli 

sipiadron. 

r/'rn\ -hit X- rfM T> ( Foundered, on passage to Bar- 

^(r) Martin... lliomas Prowse | badoes, with ill the crew. 

r Wrecked, September .5, on 

Wolf. Cieurge C. M‘Kenzic... < Hencaga,onc of the Bahama 

islands : crew saved. 

I / wyv o X I 1 11 i Foundered, on Jamaica station, 

L(C) Serpent...John Waller | ^-th all ilie crew. 

Gnn briB f Foundered, by upsetting, Febru- 

14 (0 Seaforth...Gcorge Steel J *h‘- Leeward island 

j Station: crew, cxcefit two, 
k perished. 

{ Captured, December 9, near 
Alnrcval, where she was 
driven ashore. 

TFoundcred, December, in a 

Clinker... John Salmon s cruise ofl‘ Havre ; crew pe- 

L rished. , 

{ Captured, January, by some 
Dutch gun-boats, in the ri- 
ver £ms. 

.ri V ... WWW , t Foundered, on Jamaica station : 

10 (h) Pflpi«bn..William Woolscy ^ perished. 




12 ^ 
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No. 2\-^oiUinued, 


Commander. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-sch. r Wrecked, November 4, on tlie 

12 (kj Rvdbrid^e^ Edward Burt..... J Providence station ; crew 

L saved. 

rCaptiircd, October, 18, by tlic 

['(I) 7bi<7go.... (name unknown) J Gciieral-Ernouf French pri- 

L vateer, near Gaiidaloupe. 
r Captured, February 2a, by a 

10* „ ZJw/Vywe.... George R. Brand J French privateer, on the 

L Leeward island station. 

Zcnobiii...(name unknown) j ulJcSfKlori,^^^ 

^ < (r.) James (Jrovos \ Captnml, August 12, at the 

o ^ ^ recapture of Buenos Ayres. 

^ Robert Peter Captured, date unknown. 

4 (o) JicMre James George Gooding \ F«»n'l!;«‘'l.cxaet date unknown, 

^ ^ ^ ^ off Demerary : crew saved. 

«■ (.,) (i„ s “tAvKS;:"'- 


Ships of tlio liiii 


ABSTRACT. 

J.ost tUroug^h 
the enemy. 


Lost throiifi'li 
ui’cideiit. 


Cfipt. Dost. ^VrcckeIl. roumlereil. Burnt. Tob 


Total 8 


No 22. Seep. 280. 


For the pay and maintenance of 91,000 seamen and £ s, d, 

29,000 marines, for one lunar month from January 
I, and for 98,000 seamen, and 81,400 marines, from 

Jeanuary 28 (>,307,500 0 0 

„ the wear and tear of ships, &c 5,070,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, incluiling half- 
pay to sea and marine officers ; also the expense of 
sea-ordnance 1,557,934 9 3 

„ the cxtraordinarics ; including the building and rc- 

pairing of ships, and other extm work 2.134,903 0 0 

„ the expense of the transport-servico, and maintenance 
ol^prisoners of war in health and sickness at home 
and abroad 2,000,000 0 0 

„ sick and wounded seamen... 300,000 0 0 


Total supplies granted for the sea-service. ..^17, 400, 337 9 3 
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NOTES TO ABSTRACT No. 14 . 

* Teak-built Indiamcu. 

** Tlic Salsctte (iiamod Pitt fur a short time, then restored to l]er former 
name), built of teak at the EiL<t-lndia Company’s yard at Bombay. 

* Teak-built; Iiad been an Indiaman. 

** The same. 

* The Bermuda and Irnlian ; built at the island of Bermuda, of the pcncil- 
cedar. See vol. ii., p. J390, note 

* Built at Bermuda, also of cedar. These vessels averaged 1 1 1 tons, and 
were a slight improvement upon those built at the .same island in the pre- 
ceding year, and remarked upon at vol. iii., p. not(’ i. 

s Number of hired vonscLs about 94. 


NOTES TO ABSTRACT No. lo. 

» The Cl} do ; built of dr. after the fir-frigate of the same name launched 
in 1790. See vol. ii., p. il.Oo, note A*. 

** The Alexandria, of fir also, and the kust-built fi igate of this class. 

‘ A new class ; resembling in size and eoiistrucllon the Britisli-huilt of tlie 
/f clas.s, hut registered as “ 2'J-gun shi]).s,” and too gt'iierally ealh'd so, to he 
otlierwise classed in these Ah.stracts. The lirst eNtablislimcnt of the class 
was '22 long nines on the main deek, and eight 24-pounder carronades on tlie 
(juartf-rdeck and forecastle ; but before aii^ of the .ships wen* launched, the 
tv>tahlislimerit was altered to twenty-two ;j2-pounder carronades, eight IS- 
j)oundor carrona<ie.s, and two long sixes, total ;32 guns. The Coinus and 
Laurel, it is believed, wctc the cmly ships armed according to the original 
plan, and the lirst was aftenvards allow(*d two additional long sixes for her 
forecastle. Of all the classes in the British navy, the 22-gun class exhibits the 
greatest difference between the rated an ’ the mounted force of its ships. 

** In the year 1805, 18 more of these miseralde “ men of waP* were ordered 
tf) he built ; six of them at Bermuda, the remainder in ports of England, Sec 
vol. iii., p. 376. 

* Number of hired vessels about 80. 
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